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Art. I—Schiller’s Leben, Geistesentwichelung, und Werke im 
Zusammenhang. (Schiller’s Life, Mind-development, and 
Works in Connexion.) By Dr. Kari HOFFMEISTER. 
Balz: Stuttgard. 1837—1842. 


‘THERE is a steady determination apparent in this very voluminous 
work. We can see that Dr. Hoffmeister was resolved not to err 
on the side of incompleteness : that his sins, at any rate, should 
not be those of omission. ‘The big book shot up its first germ in 
1837, and from that period to within a very few months did it 
go on increasing, till the reading public must have feared that, 
like the Bonassus, it would never attain its proper growth. The 
sundry little notices which the publisher gave to his readers on 
the paper covers of successive parts (Lieferungen) show that he had 
some misgivings as to the length of time their patience would 
endure. An assurance or an apology was occasionally thrown out, 
to keep hope alive; and as far back as 1839 did the author himself 
vouch for a speedy completion. But, what with one mischance 
and another, the epoch of perfection did not arrive till 1842; and 
here we have five as bulky volumes as ever were filled with sub- 
stantial matter and Gothic type. If the German has a propensity 
to book-making, he satisfies it ina manner not at all hke that of 
the Englishman. A wide margin, wide spaces between the lines, 
are the helps of which the Briton avails himself when he would 
spin out his customary three volumes: but not so the German 
when he would manufacture his five or six : small is his margin, 
and close are his lines. It is by adding to the bulk of his matter, 
not by diminishing its density, that he achieves his task; and if 
he gives his public the same thought over and over again, he is 
at any rate so far conscientious that he gives reading enough for 
his money. 
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We would not exactly call Dr. Hoffmeister a book-maker : we 
will believe that, burning with a true German enthusiasm for his 
idol, he thinks he cannot spend too long a time in his wor- 
ship; but still a little of the spirit of abbreviation would not have 
been misplaced. Dr. Hoffmeister has no notion of condensation. 
In the many materials which he has for a complete life of Schiller, 
some of which were obtained privately through an intimacy with 
the poet’s family ; in the various correspondences and less perfect 
biographies ; he does not see stuff wherefrom he must distil, but 
massy fragments that he must keep together in their own undimi- 
nished bigness, that his Babel may tower to gigantic height. 
Schiller’s letters to Githe, to W. Humboldt, to Dalberg; the history 
of his flight from Stuttgard by Streicher; his life by Diring, Carlyle, 
and Frau von Wolzogen; contribute vast quantities of matter to 
a book, which is further increased by Dr. Hoffmeister’s very 
elaborate criticisms on Schiller’s works, and his constant illustra- 
tions of them, one by another, which he gives with all the pro- 
lixity of a Dutch commentator on a Latin classic. Every work, 
large or small, is to illustrate some particular phase in Schiller’s 
mind or feelings; every play offers the laborious task of finding a 
parallel idea in a lyric poem or a novel; and when we see the 
number of threads which Dr. Hoffmeister has collected, we scarcely 
know which to admire most, the industry that found them, or 
the ingenuity that tied them together. Had Schiller been a whit 
less important than he is in the history of his country’s literature, 
Dr. Hoffmeister’s book would have been absolutely intolerable : 
but as he reached to a pinnacle of eminence ae attained by 
writers in a modern age, as his appearance was one of the greatest 

henomena which the modern world has seen, we accept the 
oe with thankfulness, and suppress a yawn while we acknow- 
ledge our obligations. Besides, Dr. Hoffmeister has been most 
prolix in that part of his work in which, above all others, minute- 
ness is most pardonable: in the history of the development of 
Schiller’s mind. If he has gone too far in his illustrations, and 
has occasionally attached too much importance to some trifling 
manifestations, still the acumen he has shown in making out 
a psychological history from the most scattered materials can- 
not be too much admired. The events of Schiller’s life were 
already pretty familiarly known, and on this subject there was 
perhaps little of importance to say; but a complete record of his 
mental progress, of the connexion between the external and the 
internal, the corporeal and the spiritual, was reserved for the pen 
of Dr. Hoffmeister; and there are not many who could have per- 
formed so well a task so difficult. He has a real genius for organi- 
zation, and has been able to reduce all the writings of Schiller into 
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a perfect system: to point out a plan for each of them, and assign 
the cause of its growth. The only question is, whether he has 
not carried the spirit of systemizing too far, and been too ready 
to assign a serious purpose to some little effusion, that might have 
been the mere effect of chance, if, indeed, such a word can be 
applied to the sportive mre of the mind. The results of his 
whole investigation he has summed up in a masterly manner in 
the concluding chapter of his book; and this chapter we recom- 
mend to those of our readers who are tolerably familiar with 
Schiller’s writings, and who have not the leisure or inclination to 
digest the whole of Dr. Hoffmeister’s bulky tomes. There are but 
few in this country who will peruse the entire work, but many, 
we are sure, will thank us for pointing out a mode of attaining the 
psychological result with a small expenditure of trouble. 

Certainly, if there be one literary life more fitted for psycho- 
logical study than another, it is the life of Friedrich $chiller, 
which was always reflected in his works, in spite of himself. 
However he might try to reach the purely artistical region, to 
render his works independent of his own impulses, however he 
might feel the effects of a Githe influence, and however he might 
succeed for a time in producing that distinctness of the artist from 
his creations, to which his countrymen give the name of “ ob- 
jectivity,” still the man Schiller always forced himself upon the 
author Schiller, and the rights of ‘ subjectivity” could never be 
wholly set aside. The stage was the pulpit of Schiller, into which 
he ascended and expressed his own convictions, and the history of 
those convictions is the history of his dramas. The same may be 
said of his intellectual as of his moral culture. Schiller’s whole 
life was a course of education, and the extension of his views was 
commensurate with the appearance of his poems. He started with a 
limited cultivation, and he enlarged it with difficulty ; his mighty 
genius did not flash forth at once, but a strenuous exertion of the 
will was requisite for its progress. Ill-fortune and ill-health com- 
bined to check his career, but he defied both adversaries ; he 
fell on the road to perfection, which he had marked out for him- 
self, since his tragedy of ‘ Demetrius,’ left unfinished, was ex- 
pected to be the highest of his productions. If a familiarity with 
those collisions which are the very essence of tragedy, which are 
shadowed forth in the conquest of an C£dipus by his fate, of an 
Antigone by the civil law, be the right education for a tragedian, 
certainly Schiller was most fitly trained for the position Dr. Hoft 
meister assigns to him, that of the tragedian par excellence of 
modern times. Mr. Carlyle’s biography of Schiller has alread 
exhibited to us the author’s works in connexion with his life, but 
many materials have been furnished since that was written, and 
U2 
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lacune, which have been inevitably left by the English biographer, 
are filled up by the more elaborate work of Dr. Hoffmeister. 

The beginning of Schiller’s career was most distinctly marked 
by his education at the military school, where he was placed by 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, of whom his father had the misfortune 
to be a favourite. Schiller ‘hadi in his boyhood felt an ardent longing 
for the theological profession. His disposition was naturally a re- 
ligious one, and remained so in after ‘life, as might be seen from 
his earnestness and his exaltation above earthly conside rations, in 
spite of the heterodoxy of his maturer years. It was with a painful 
effort that he tore himself from his e arly predilections, and it was 
only the consideration that he was perfor ming a duty to his parents, 
that induced him to submit to a regimen so uncongenial to his 
temperament as that of the military school. The duke seems to 
have been a worthy sort of man enough, and his name is perhaps 
execrated more than it deserv es, from his having been the per- 
secutor of one whose memory is honoured by all who speak the 
German language. But the duke was a man of rule and precision, 
and such a man was of all others the most unfit to manage 
Friedrich Schiller, who in his youth was most impatient ‘of 
restraint, and in whom, in more advanced years, the organ of order 
never greatly predominated. All was narrow in the Stuttgard 
school. To his mind there was nothing in it but a barrier, against 
which he delighted to kick. He could only snatch at German 
poetry as P elham did at Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ when at Eton; 
the works of his own language were a sort of contraband under 
the dominion of the Frenchified duke; but therefore had German 
poetry the greater relish. Klopstock, afterwards lightly esteemed, 
was then a favourite: Uzand Haller were delightful. “They were 
not the most natural authors in the world, but so much the better; 
they were sentimental, and they seemed to nourish the feeling he 
harboured for a freedom from his prison. ‘The description of this 
school is curious as a record in itself, and also as showing the sort 
of ee which our tragedian had to endure. 


“ Friedrich Schiller, in his fourteenth year, at the end of 17 72, or at 
the commencement of the following year, entered the military seminary, 
with the design of studying jurisprudence ; but he did not begin his 
legal studies till 177 4, pursuing in the first year the ancient tongues, and 
being instructed in Freach, geography, history, and the elements of the 
mathematics. 

“The institution to which our young friend now belonged was then 
only in progress, and did not attain ‘till afterwards a more firm and perfect 
organization.* All the pupils were divided into two classes, or rather 


* Though we have called it the Stuttgard school, it was during Schiller’s 
cholarship that it was first moved to Stuttgard. 
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castes, of which the noble class was chiefly composed of officers’ sons, and 
the lower class of the children of private soldiers. The former were 
called Cavaliers, the latter Eleven (pupils). Afterwards, when the total 
number amounted to 300, each of these classes was every half year 
measured out and divided, mostly by the duke himself, in what was called 
the Rangirsaal. The fifty tallest formed the first division, the following 
fifty the second, and the remaining fifty the third. Every one of these 
was quartered in a separate dormitory. At first even the superintendents 
were sergeants, and these exercised such an authority that scarcely any 
one ventured to breathe in their presence ; but when, afterwards, a captain 
with two sub-officers were set over each of the six divisions, and each of 
the two classes was put under a major, while the whole academy was 
under a colonel (then Von Seeger), this reign of terror was gradually 
mitigated. 

“ The Eleven were generally made artists and handicraftsmen, painters, 
sculptors, architects, stucco-makers, gardeners, musicians, and even tailors 
and shoemakers; but soon all the sciences, with the exception of 
theology, were adopted into the institution: last of all, medicine. 
Fifty professors and teachers were gradually appointed, and the pupils, 
according to the scientific or technical objects of their studies, were 
separated into twenty-four divisions, of which the jurists formed the 
first, the military the second, the financiers the third, the medical the 
fourth, and so on. Thus the institution combined a trade school, a 
gymnasium, an academy for art, a school for cadets, an university, and, 
im short, nearly all the classes of instruction which in our time are 
divided among separate establishments. 

“ The military form prevailed throughout this artistically constructed 
state. The word of command, ‘march !’ led the pupils to the breakfast- 
room, where ‘ halt!’ was heard ; at the call ‘ front!’ they turned to 
the board ; at the order ‘ grace! they raised their folded arms to their 
mouths ; and then at a given sign drew their stools with a thundering noise 
tothe table. In a similar manner a symmetrical order was appointed for 
their entrance into the rooms appropriated to instruction. The relation 
of the professors to their pupils was all according to order.” 

Thus was the freest of men obliged to strut along in a given 
routine, and to pursue his medical studies, which do not otherwise 
seem to have been disagreeable to him, according to the word of 
command. Schiller had in his boyhood been of a daring character, 
like his own Karl Moor; and it was not wonderful that on the appear- 
ance of Gothe’s Gdtz von Berlichingen, he felt an interest at be- 
holding the old club-law struggling against modern restraint. 
Heretical as it may be to us Englishmen, his dislike of Shak- 
speare at this period was not more wonderful. The succession of 
comic to tragic, in the plays of our immortal dramatist, seemed to 
the boy Schiller to betoken a strange want of feeling. The quality 
in Shakspeare, which Schlegel afterwards called “ irony,” was the 
reverse of attractive for one who loved an earnest purpose, and whose 
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tendency was thoroughly polemic. Even when this polemic tend- 
ency had completely subsided, it is doubtful whether he ever 
really reverenced Shakspeare. Tf he had he would scarcely have 
sought to improve the witches in his version of Macbeth. 

He went through his medical studies with more credit than 
might have been expected, obtained an appointment as physician 
to a regiment, and wrote a treatise ‘ On the Connexion between 
the animal and spiritual Nature of Man,’ which was considered a 
superior work of the sort. ‘This treatise is important in a history 
of Schiller’s culture, as it is in immediate conjunction with the 
materialism of his youthful period: a materialism which even in 
later days, when he became a disciple of the Kantian philosophy, 
did not entirely forsake him, but formed a kind of counteraction 
against the “ categorical imperative” of the Kénigsberg philo- 
sopher. In this treatise, Schiller set forth that it is equally one- 
sided and fallacious to seek for man solely in his body or solely 1 in 
his mind. If our body is unhealthy, the fact is commuhicated to 
our minds by pain; and in the contrary case we feel pleasure. Thus 
we learn to choose one state and avoid the other, and our will is 
impelled to action. It is next shown that the animal feelings 
awaken the mental life, and give the first impulse to its expression. 
The mental feelings, that j is, those which arise from our moral and 
intellectual nature, are accompanied by the animal feelings, which 
the author proves by the action of mental joy or sorrow on the 
corporeal machine, and the reciprocal action of the body on the 
mind. As mental agitations are accompanied by certain external 
phenomena, Schiller considered he found a hint towards the foun- 
dation of a rational system of physiognomy. ‘“ A physiognomy,” 
he said, “ of organic parts, as for instance, referring to the size and 
form of the nose, the length of the neck, and so on, is perhaps not 
impossible ; ; but it cannot make its appearance very soon, even if 
Lavater should go on dreaming through ten quarto volumes.” 

The tendency of this treatise throws important light on the first 
great work of Schiller, ‘The Robbers,’ which was ¢omposed 
while he was at the military school. Schiller had originally been 
an orthodox Lutheran, his mother was of an exceedingly religious 
turn, and a prayer written by him, and published in the ‘ Swabian 
Magazine’ in the year 1777, shows that he began to feel that con- 
tention between his early religion and the scepticism of his age, 
and that misery at the loss of “the former, which he afterwards so 
pathetically described in the person of J ulius in his ‘Philosophical 
Letters.’ The French materialists gained the ascendancy over his 
mind: and thus we find the youth, who, a few years before, was 
almost broken-hearted because he could not become a clereyman, 
step forward as the avowed enemy of all priests, catholic and pro- 
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testant. It is in connexion with the material tendency of Schiller 
that the character of Franz von Moor acquires a new importance. 
The first impression on the reader of ‘ The Robbers’ is, that this 
character is a mere villain : a sort of tragical Blifil opposed to a 
tragical ‘Tom Jones: that Karl is the fine daring fellow whom 
Schiller loves, and that Franz is merely the monster whom the 
knight-errant is to destroy. But Dr. Hoffmeister very properly 
observes, that while the heart of Schiller was with Karl, his head 
was with Franz. While the evil calgulating miscreant Franz was 
explaining away all moral obligations by deducing them from 
physical causes, his creator Schiller, then a medical student, was 
showing how the affections of thé mind were caused by those of 
the body. Ifthe thundering Kafl was a revolutionist, Franz was 
a revolutionist too, and one of the true French breed: a genuine 
plant of the ‘ Systeme de la Nature.’ Though they seemed to 
hate each other, the two brothers were both in a tale. There was 
Karl with his immense Titanic club beating down the edifice of 
modern society, and roaring forth his declamations against civilized 
man, priests, and princes; while Franz was working away at the 
foundation of the building, and quietly contriving its downfal. 
When the two met in Hades they might have rushed into each 
other’s arms, and with a hug of reconciliation have exclaimed, 
‘* Brother, brother, we were both in the wrong.” 

Grave, steady people, did not like ‘The Robbers,’ and no 
wonder. ‘The reconciliation with society which Karl Moor effects 
by delivering himself up to justice, does not in reality turn the 
tendency of the whole piece, which Dr. Hoffmeister is acute enough 
not to defend in a moral point of view. It is little matter what 
the robber does in the last scene; he has had the audience with him 
throughout, and, what is more, he has had the author with him, 
who uses him as a mouthpiece whereby he may address the 
public. An observation which Mr. Carlyle makes with reference 
to ‘ The Robbers’ is not borne out by the facts of which we are 
now in possession, and which were probably inaccessible to the 
English biographer. ‘One charge brought against him,” says 
Mr. Carlyle, “‘ must have damped the joy of literary glory and 
stung Schiller’s pure and virtuous mind more deeply than any 
other. He was accused of having injured the cause of morality 
by his work.” Now in the first place we do not believe that the 
accusation wounded him in the least, and in the second we do 
not think that his mind was at this particular period of his life 
remarkably pure and virtuous. His expression to his friend 
Scharffenstein, ‘‘ We will make a book that must be absolutely 
burned by the hangman,” shows that he was not remarkably 
thin-skinned with respect to charges of immorality; and as for his 
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purity, Dr. Hoffmeister has taken great pains to show the stormy 
sensuality which prevails in the works of his first period, both 
lyrical and dramatical. Though an idolater of Schiller, he is by 
no means a blind idolater; and he even looks upon Amelia in 
‘The Robbers’ as a very equivocal sort of personage, and thinks 
that the delight she expresses at the “ paradisiacal feeling” of 
Karl Moor’s kisses sounds oddly in the mouth of a maiden lady. 
‘Schiller’s love at that time,” says the sagacious Hoffmeister, 
“¢ was a sensual glow, raised to its greatest height by a boundless 
imagination.” 

The Germans of the last century were not remarkable for the 
beauty of the outward form of their books, but the singular 
ugliness of the first edition of ‘The Robbers’ scems to have 
astonished even them. A rampant lion glared on the title-page, 
with the appropriate motto, ‘In Tyrannos.” In a subsequent 
edition two lions appeared, one of which was tearing the other to 
pieces. ‘The first edition,” says Schiller’s friend, Scharffen- 
stem, ‘the paper of which was scarcely better than blotting- 
paper, looked like the ballads and accounts of murders which are 
hawked about the streets.” Dr. Hoffmeister never saw this first 
edition; but as he saw a second and “ improved” one, he con- 
cludes that the misprints in its predecessor must have been most 
appalling. 

The length that ‘The Robbers’ occupied in acting must ‘have 
been almost without precedent. It was produced at Mannheim in 
January, 1782; under the auspices of Baron Dalberg, a correspon- 
dence with whom furnishes material toward the biography; and 
its performance lasted from five to ten o’clock. The inhabitants 
from the neighbouring towns poured in to witness it, and waited 
at the door of the theatre for hours before it was opened. ‘Their 
expectations were not satisfied by the three first acts (it was di- 
vided into six, to facilitate the changing of the scenes), but the 
other acts even surpassed their hopes. Iffland, afterwards so 
celebrated as an actor at Berlin, and the author of several pieces 
in the Kotzebue style, was at Mannheim. He was then about 
twenty-six years old, and made the greatest impression in Franz 
Moor. It was this performance that introduced him to Schiller, 
to whom he proved a most valuable acquaintance. Frequently do 
we see him, at the latter end of Schiller’s life, appear as a sort of 
good genius; and enlighten his friend, superior in every other 
respect, with his own superior knowledge of the world. Schiller 
was present at the first performance of his ‘ Robbers ; he had 
privately left Stuttgard for Mannheim without leave of his superior 
officer, to witness it. Such was the effect it had on him, that in a 
letter to Dalberg he said, “‘I have observed much and learned 
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much, and I believe that if Germany ever finds a dramatic poet 
in me, I must date the epoch from last week.” 

It is not our purpose to dwell at any length on those events of 
Schiller’s life which are not immediately connected with his 
works. Such events have long been before the public of every 
civilized nation in some shape or other, and it is chiefly as giving 
additional light on the history of Schiller’s mind and writings that 
we regard with interest the work of Dr. Hoffmeister. The Duke 
of Wirtemberg and Schiller could not agree by nature. A 
satirical expression in the ‘ Robbers’ had offended his highness, 
but it is questionable whether he was not equally offended at its 
departure from the French style, of which he was a declared ad- 
mirer. ‘The composition of all works excepting on medicine was 
prohibited, and the young dramatist was strictly enjoined to have 
no communication with any foreign country. A second visit to 
Mannheim violated the latter of these orders, while the growing 
passion of an author rendered obedience to the former impossible. 
The flight from Stuttgard was resolved on, and carried into effect. 
Schiller fled in company with his friend, the young musician 
Streicher, who has written an account of this most painful period 
of the poet’s life. It is a history of privations as great as man 
could undergo, further imbittered by the disappointment of the poet 
at not meeting with a reception which he thought he had every 
right to expect. Dalberg, who had been a warm friend before he 
had lost the duke’s favour, found sundry excuses to avoid pa- 
tronizing a fugitive, and Schiller was in constant alarm lest the 
government of any state into which he might wander should 
deliver him up to Wirtemberg. Under all this weight of afflic- 
tion his productive genius was unimpaired. He completed his 
‘ Fiesco,’ which he had commenced at Stuttgard; and having 
planned his ‘Cabal and Love’ at a moment of the greatest 
misery, he completed that also. Between the composition of these 
plays and their production on the stage, Schiller’s life had become 
more happy. A noble-minded lady, Frau von Wolzogen (not the 
authoress of ‘Schiller’s Life’) allowed him to reside at her estate 
at Bauerbach, where he passed his time so pleasantly, that in 
afterlife he often spoke of it with regret. He fell in love with 
one of the lady’s daughters, but this passion led to no other re- 
sult than inasmuch as it is supposed to have had an effect on his 
poetry. The fear that Schiller would be persecuted by the 
duke gradually subsided, and Dalberg, who to conceal his motives 
had made all sorts of frivolous objections to his ‘ Fiesco,’ be- 
came once more his friend. To this renewed acquaintance was 
owing the production of ‘ Fiesco’ and ‘Cabal and Love,’ on the 


Mannheim boards. 
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‘ Fiesco’ was not a lucky piece. In the reading Schiller had 
marred it by his Swabian dialect, and he afterwards found the 
actors could not move in it easily. They had been accustomed 
to domestic dramas, in which the dialogue never rose above the 
conversation of common life; and the language of ‘ Fiesco,’ not- 
withstanding i it was in prose, was too exalted for their comprehen- 
sion. The storminess of ‘The Robbers’ had carried the actors 
along, but there was not that same amount of impetuous passion 
in ‘ Fiesco.’ The notice to the public on the first performance 
of his historical play W hich Schiller composed and printed with 
the bills, we give entire. 


“ Panga, the picture should speak for the artist, and he ought to 
wait behind the curtain for the decision. It is not now my purpose to 
bribe the judgment of the audience for my style, nor is the thread of 
my tragedy much obscured. Nevertheless I value too highly the 
attention of my spectators, not to save them the few moments which it 
would cost them to find it. 

“ Fiesco is the chief point of this piece, towards which all the actions and 
characters tend, as streams to the ocean : Fiesco, whom I can introduce 
with no better recommendation than by saying that J. J. Rousseau bore 
him in his heart: Fiesco, a great, fertile mind, who under the deceitful 
veil of an effeminate Epicurean indolence, in still, noiseless obseurity, like 
the creative spirit over chaos, alone and unheard, hatches a w orld, and 
assumes the empty smiling mien of one altogether worthless, while 
gigantic schemes and impetuous wishes are fermenting’ i in his burning 
bosom : Fiesco, who long mistaken at last steps forth as a god, places 
his completed work before astonished eyes, and stands a quiet spectator 
while the wheels of the great machine move inevitably towards the 
intended goal: Fieseo, who fears nothingbut to find an equal ; who is 
more proud at the conquest of his own heart than at that of a for- 
midable state: Fiesco, who at last with a divine victory over self, flings 
away the seduetive glittering reward of his labours, the crown ‘of 
Genoa, and finds more pleasure in being the happiest citizen among 
his people than in being their prince.* 

“It will perhaps be expected that I shall justify the liberties, which 
in this modified form of Fiesco I have taken with historical weil, and 
even with my first version. According to the former as well as the 
latter, the Count labours for the subversion of the republic, and in both 
he perishes in the midst of the conspiracy. The historical objections I 
think I can soon set aside; for I am not an historian, and the great 
emotion which I might awaken in the heart of my spectators by a bold 
fiction, overbalances. with me strict historical accuracy. The Genoese 
Fiesco need give my Fiesco nothing more than his name and his mask 


* It should be chuneved that ‘Fiesco’ was so altered for the Mannheim stage 
that the hero’s criminal attempts at supreme power were omitted and he was 
made a sincere patriot. The original version of the play, in which private am- 
bition is made a motive, is the one reprinted in Schiller’s works. 
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—the rest he may keep to himself. Is it my fault if he thought less 
nobly? if he was more unhappy? Why should my audience be the 
sufferers for this disagreeable turn in affairs? I admit that my 
Fiesco is a spurious one; but why should I care, if he is greater than 
the real one, and my public is pleased with him? Why I have contra- 
dicted my first version, which made the Count fall a victim to his am- 
bition—that is another question. Perhaps at the time when I de- 
signed it, I was more conscientious or more timid: or perhaps I pur- 
posely wrote for the quiet reader who can unravel the most tangled 
thread with cireumspection, otherwise than for the hasty listener, who 
must enjoy at the instant: and certainly it is more agreeable to rush 
into the waves with the great man than to be instructed by a punished 
criminal. 

“The moral tendency of this piece no one will doubt. If, unfortu- 
nately for mankind, it is of such frequent occurrence that our most 
divine impulses, that our best germs for the great and good, are buried 
under the oppression of ordinary civil life ; if litthe-mindedness and 
fashion mar the bold outline of nature; if a thousand ridiculous con- 
ventions impair the great stamp of divinity; surely a play cannot be 
purposeless, which holds before our eyes the mirror of our entire strength, 
which kindles anew the dying spark of heroism, which calls us from 
the narrow, dull circle of every-day life into a higher sphere. Such a 
play, I hope, is the Conspiracy of Fieseo. 

“ Ever holy and solemn to me is the still, the mighty moment in the 
theatre, when the hearts of so many hundreds tremble according to the 
fancy of the poet, as at the stroke of a magic wand; when, torn from 
all his masks and lurking-places, the natural man listens with open 
senses; when I hold the reins of my spectator’s soul, and can fling it 
like a ball to heaven or hell: and it is high treason against genius, 
high treason against man, to miss this happy moment, in which so much 
can be won or lost for the heart. If any one of us learns for the benefit 
of his country to cast away that throne, which it is in his power to 
grasp, then is the moral of Fiesco the greatest that life affords. 

“IT could not say less to a public, which by the very kind reception of 
my ‘ Robbers’ animated my passion for the stage, and to which all my 
future dramatic works are dedicated.” 


It is questionable whether this long appeal does not show that 
Schiller, while he had the best opinion of the disposition of his 
audience, formed but a limited estimate of their discernment. The 
document, which is not reprinted in the collection of Schiller’s 
works, completely illustrates the view he entertained at the time of 
the stage being a moral institution, which was to occupy a place im 
conjunction with the school and the pulpit. He had not gained 
that purely artistical position, from which the artist merely regards 
the beauty of his work irrespective of its tendency, which he 
took in after life, or rather thought he took. The declamato 
style, often bordering on the ridiculous, in which the address 1s 
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written, forms a complete parallel to the pompous and turgid 
energy of his early prose dramas. The doctrine that historical 
truth might advantageously be sacrificed for the benefit of a work 
of art, was one which he retained in his maturer years. ‘“‘ It 
shows,” he said in his essay ‘On Tragic Art’ first published in 
1792, ‘a very limited notion of tragic art, and of poetry in ge- 
neral, to bring the tragic poet before the tribunal of history, and 
to require information from one who, by his very name, only 
obliges himself to produce emotion and pleasure.” 

As we have already said, ‘ Fiesco’ was not a lucky play. 
The audience of Mannheim had been no more accustomed to 
any thing beyond domestic dramas, than the actors. A con- 
spiracy, and that at Genoa, presented them with a region, 
the very atmosphere of which they had not learned to breathe. 
Their whole critique on it was summed up in the one proposition, 
*¢ that the piece was too learned for them.” At Berlin and Frank- 
fort, however, it was played with greater success. As we might 
surmise from the character of the Mannheim people, ‘ Cabal and 
Love’ met with a far better reception than ‘ Fiesco.” Here was 
a domestic story fitted for the capacity of every body ; and what 
made it especially delightful, it advocated the humble city life 
against the corruptions of the court; and hence had the same ma- 
terials for success with many pieces of our own time, in which all 
the poor people are made good, and all the rich people bad. 
Schiller, with his friend Streicher, attended its first performance. 
He is described as sitting quietly and cheerfully, uttering but few 
words, while he awaited the rising of the curtain. When the 
performance began, if any passage failed, the play of his lips and 
the contraction of his eyebrows marked his annoyance, and his 
eyes flashed with animation when a speech produced the desired 
effect. Not a word escaped his lips during the whole of the first 
act, at the end of which he simply exclaimed, “ It is going well !” 
The second act produced such a sensation, that when the cur- 
tain descended, the audience shouted applause, and clapped their 
hands in a manner which was then unusual. Perhaps before 
Schiller’s time there was no call for such demonstrations. He 
was so much taken by surprise, that he rose and bowed to the 
public, expressing by his mien and deportment a mixture of pride 
and gratitude. 

Schiller’s fame was now pretty generally established. His 
friends urged him to present himself at the court of Weimar, 
then at the height of its glory, and the result was, that he 
attained the title of Councillor of the Duchy (Herzoglich 
Weimarischer Rath). But it was not till his residence at Leipzig 
and Dresden that he came in pleasant contact with the world; 
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that he began to feel a social tendency instead of one merely pole- 
mic. It is to the residence at these cities that we are indebted for 
his Song to Joy,’ that noble out-breathing of the sublimest phi- 
lanthropy, and for the completion of his ‘tragedy of ‘ Don Kar. 
los,’ which was first published in portions. 

With this tragedy concludes what is called the first period of 
Schiller’s life, the period of “ youthful natural poesy,” which ex- 
tends to the year 1786, when Schiller was about twenty-seven 
years of age. The productions of this time were the four plays 
we have mentioned, a few essays, and a considerable number of 
lyrical poems; and its characteristic is that hostility to the existing 
order of things, so prevalent among young idlailiite at the 
first breaking out of the French Revolution. 

Educated in the most confined manner; limited in his means 
of acquiring knowledge ; snatching all information, beyond that 
immediately required “for the medical profession, by a determined 
act ; feeling that the cultivation of his mind was in itself al- 
most rebellion; it is no wonder that Schiller looked upon 
the whole world as one vast foe, with which he alone had to 
grapple. The strength which he displayed in combating his an- 
tagonist was truly wonderful. That a youth secluded from all 
experience of the world should be able to form one of his own, 
peopled with such muscular personages as the Robber Moor and 
his band, was astounding. It was the voice of a mighty nature 
rousing itself, and asserting its rights against the whole fabric of 
conv entionality. A rough crudity, a ferocious sensuality, occa- 
sionally bordering on the disgusting, marked the first expressions 
of the great poet : but where was he to learn refinement—where 
was he to acquire instruction, but from his own imagination, and 
from his own violent passions ? Many higher works of art did 
Schiller produce before his early death, but in none of them i is 
the element of power displayed to such an eminent degree as in 
the works of the first period. Having written on his banner, 
‘‘ Whatever is, is Wrong,” his different plays were but so many 
series of attacks. By making a robber the central point of inte- 
rest, in Karl Moor, he set at defiance all law and order ; in the 
character of Ferdinand, in ‘ Cabal and Love,’ by making a 
young nobleman form an attachment to a fiddler’s daughter and 
brave all f: imily conside ‘rations, he opposed one of the narrower forms 
of conventionality; in delineating Fiesco conspiring against the 
Dorias, he introduced artfulness against his foe, society, instead of 
mere force. The character of Lady Milford in ‘ Cabal and Love, 
the only good person at court, although a prince's concubine, 
was a proclam: ition against the law to which females are subjected 
in civilized society. ‘Schiller at this period had nothing in him of 
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the mere artist, but calling himself by turns Karl Moor, Ferdi- 
nand, and Fiesco, he marched into his own plays, and boldly de- 
livered his violent opinions. Hence his tendency at that period is 
rightly called a ‘‘ moral-political” tendency, by which it is meant, 
that all the works of this time are devoted, not to the expression 
of the sublime and beautiful, but to that of certain views of po- 
litics and morals: if indeed the desire of subversion can be styled 
a “view.” As for morality, in the accepted sense of the term, 
there is but little of it in Schiller’s works of the first period. Not 
only in his plays did he recklessly declare war against every in- 
stitution; however wholesome ; but in his lyrical poems he spoke 
even more openly. In his poem of ‘ Freethinking from Passion’ 
(Freigeisteret aus Leidenschaft), only a small portion of which ap- 

ars in the collected edition of his works under the title of 
* The Combat’ (Der Kampf), he boldly opposed marriage; and 
the tragedy of ‘ Don Karlos’ is not altogether free from a similar 
tendency. Strength is the character of the lyrical pieces as well 
as of the dramas of the first period: a strength which is often 
struggling with the difficulties which the young author felt in 
mouldinghis language to his purpose ; for facility was no attri- 
bute of Schiller, and he was forced to strive for whatever he would 
attain. Much misdirected was this power, but its very existence 
was a marvel. Even in the absurdities of Schiller’s youth, there 
was something mighty and Titanic. The small wits of the Anti- 
Jacobin might indulge in a laugh at the ‘ Robbers; but the play 
was no more a subject for ridicule than the deformed Typhon 
who scared the gods from Olympus. 

‘Don Karlos,’ which is enumerated among the pieces of the 
first period, does not so much belong to it, as it forms a sort of 
transition to another state of mind. The important distinction is 
drawn by Dr. Hoffmeister, that while the first three pieces are of 
a tendency purely destructive, ‘ Don Karlos’ is on a constructive 
principle. ‘The heroes of the early dramas were merely knocking 
down existing institutions ; but the Marquis Posa, ae is Schil- 
ler’s representative in his fourth play, is an impersonation of pure 
reason, who would construct an ideal republic. The author, by 
adopting blank verse in this tragedy, instead of prose, abandoned 
that crude reality to which he had before adhered ; but still it is 
a work not so satisfactory of its kind as the ‘ Robbers.’ The aue 
thor had not yet risen to the artistical state in which he com- 
posed his ‘ Wallenstein,” and had lost the rough muscular 
strength which he had exhibited at Stuttgard. The Marquis of 
Posa is a character highly uninteresting: now a mere essay lifted 
out of the sphere of humanity, now a go-between to the prince 
and his mother-in-law, with a strong tincture of faithlessness that 
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renders him almost disgusting. King Philip is the only cha- 
racter in the piece for whom we can feel an interest; and in 
spite of the admiration which many entertain for ‘ Don Karlos,’ 
we can only value it as a transition-piece from one state to 
another. 

The second period of Schiller’s life, which lasted from 1786 to 
1794, was the period of intellectual cultivation, when the poet 
studied most, and produced least of a poetical character. No 
dramatic work was written during this period; but the few short 
romances, at the head of which stands the ‘ Ghost-seer,? some 
important philosophical essays, the histories of the Revolt of 
the Netherlands, and of the Thirty Years’ War, besides several 
smaller historical pieces, and some lyrical poems, form the result of 
the eight years labour. It was at this period that the wild, rest- 
less youth settled into a steady member of society. He married 
a lady of family, Charlotte von Lengefeld; he obtained from the 
Duke of Weimar the professorship of history at Jena; and a 
stipend from two generous admirers of his works, the Prince of 
Augustenburg and Count Schimmelmann, kept him for a while 
in a state of comparative comfort. The ak culture which he 


was forced to undergo at this period was of the utmost import- 
ance for his future career. The opinion has been uttered, that he 
was possessed of much general information while at the military 


school ; but this opinion, there is every reason to believe, is erro- 
neous. Schiller had all the uncertain feeling of a half-educated 
man; he could take no sure position; his views were limited, and 
his early faith had been shaken by the prevalent French philosophy. 
So little was he qualified for his historical ‘professorship by 
previous study, that it is said his lecture often contained that 
which he only knew the day before. His mind was not qualified 
to enter into the minute details of history : it was his nature to 
grasp at general conceptions rather than dive into particularities: 
and there is little doubt that he learned quite as much as he taught 
while he occupied the professorial chair. 

Any thing like orderly study was irreconcilable with his dis- 
position, but his appointment had placed him in a situation in 
which he was forced to acquire knowledge. There his mind be- 
came gradually well stored, though he never became learned, in 
the accepted sense of the term. ‘The necessity of writing Latin 
at the military school had doubtless rendered him a proficient in 
that language, but that he knew scarcely any thing of Greek is 
proved by the fact that his version of the ‘ Iphigenia’ of Euri- 
pides was translated from the Latin, and that he availed himself 
of the French of Brumoy. At one time he had a desire of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Greek, but neither he nor Gothe 
were ever well acquainted with the language, and Herder, 
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startling as it may appear, was, according to Hoffmeister, but an 
indifferent Hellenist. This last assertion, however, we would Te- 
ceive cautiously. 

Among the “studies which Schiller followed at this period, there 
was none > that he pursued with more earnestness and assiduity than 
that of Kant’s philosophy, which had now begun to make its way 
through Germany. F rom the ‘ Philosophical Letters’ between 
Julius and Raphael, it is probable that a notion of Theosophic 
Pantheism prevailed in Schiller’s mind for a short time, probabl 
something resembling the system of Schelling. The last letter of 
that series is a warning against speculation, and an exhortation to 
action within the confined limits assigned to man; and in the ad- 
mirable novel of the ‘ Ghost-seer,’ the Prince, who afterwards 
becomes a convert to Catholicism, is made the organ of similar 
opinions, though he gives them with an epicurean design. Man, 
according to the Prince, is a being at each end of whose existence 
there is a drawn curtain, beyond ‘which conjecture is useless: and 
therefore all he has to do is to grasp at the present moment. ‘The 
doctrine of Kant, which would confine all our theoretical know- 
ledge to the objects of experience, while the supersensual ideas 
are converted into practical postulates, was therefore particularly 
acceptable to Schiller; while that freedom which occupies so pro- 
minent a part in tlie pr actical doctrine of Kant, and which stands 
above the sensible world, ex actly accorded with one who had 

carved out a path for himself in defiance of opposing circum- 
stances. The freedom of the will which Kant sets at the head of 
morality, was what Schiller especially laboured to assert through- 
out his life. The explanation of history as the evolution of a 
grand Providential design, was not part of his scheme; but it was 
in man alone that he sought for the springs of action, and it was 
not till long afterwards that a supernatural power was recognised 
in his poems. The horrors of the French revolution had dis- 
gusted him with Gallican republicanism, but still it was for man 
asserting his freedom that he wrote. Hence the Dutch Protestants 

resisting Spain were the objects of his affection in his history of 
the Netherland rev olt, and hence Gustavus Adolphus, the cham- 
pion of Protestantism, was his favourite in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Protestantism was dear to Schiller as a resistance to a power which 
us surped dominion over human reason, and from no other point of 
vie w: since with its doctrines he had nothing in common. It is 
vain to hold a veil over the truth, which is most clearly put forth 
by Dr. Hoffmeister, that Schille r belonged to no recognised reli- 
gious sect w hatever, although in after life he abandoned th: at 
Vv violent hatred against the priesthood which he had entertained in 
his youth. C atholicism was too usurping, Protestantism too 
prosaic, and all he could do was to hope for some improved form 
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of church worship which should be free from both objections. 
His aversion from the prosaic form of Protestantism which pre- 
vailed in Germany at the end of the last century is completely 
illustrated by his poem the ‘ Gods of Greece,’* in which he un- 
scrupulously regrets the loss of heathenism, as well as the progress 
of science. In the ‘ Ghost-seer-—that powerful novel which is 
unsurpassable for the appearance of truth with which the progress 
of the story is followed out—he represents the Catholic church 
in the blackest light, adopting the most unscrupulous means to 
draw the weak but well meaning prince into its pale, and finally 
succeeding. 

Having once adopted the doctrines of Kant, Schiller remained 
a Kantian for the rest of his life. The limiting tendency of 
Kant’s theoretical, and the highly moral tendency of his practical 
philosophy, were alike pleasing to Schiller. But while he admitted 
the purity of the Kantian morality, he was desirous of bringing 
into the system another moral element: that of esthetical cul- 
ture: and the introduction of this element is the purpose of his 
philosophical essays. The precept of morality, the ‘ categorical 
imperative” as it is technically called, was with Kant of such an 
uncompromising character that it remained in constant opposition 
to natural inclination. Moral good was to be done on principle 
alone; and an inclination towards the right path from a love of 
good, was not in the slightest degree encouraged. Schiller 
stepped in as a kind of mediator between this rigorous morality 
and the natural affections. As, when a medical student, he had 
pointed out a harmony between the soul and body, so did he 
now essay to prove that an agreement between the reason and the 
inclination was unnecessary for the perfect man, and that a state 
in which the former was a mere ruler, and the latter a mere slave, 
was one of imperfection. ‘That spontaneous good, which does 
not arise from a conquest over the evil passions, but from a 
‘beautiful soul” (sehéne Seele), which is not dissimilar from what 
we should call a ‘‘ good heart,” was what Schiller hoped to elicit, 
and for the cultivation of the ‘“ beautiful soul” he looked upon 
the fine arts as admirably adapted. It was not now that he de- 
sired a particular moral to be conveyed by a particular work, but 
the moral effect was to be produced by the contemplation of the 
sublime and the beautiful. For a complete exposition of Schil- 
ler’s philosophical views with respect to art we refer our readers 
to his essays ‘On Grace and Dignity’ and ‘On Tragic Art,’ 
and to his ‘ Letters on Aésthetical Cultivation :?’ works which we 














*It should be observed that the form in which this poem appears in the col- 
lection of Schiller’s works is much softened from its original shape. 
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have reason to suspect are but little studied in this country, but 
which are admirable testimonials of the versatile talent of 
Schiller, and of his ability to treat of abstract subjects in a 
manner comparatively popular. 

The works which Schiller wrote on philosophical subjects are 
confined more or less to one branch of philosophy: viz., esthetics, 
or the science of the sublime and beautiful: so that Schiller 
seems less to have devoted himself to philosophy for its own 
sake, than to acquire a firm basis for his operations as an artist; 
conceiving that having clearly defined the objects and purposes 
of art, he would be able to proceed with firmness and confidence. 
It will be readily imagined that this method of poetic culture was 
not approved by Githe, who relied so much on immediate per- 
ception, and who in one of his conversations with Eckermann 
treated the philosophical labours of Schiller as so much loss of 
time. Schiller himself, when he had abandoned this study, 
spoke of it as of little worth in the cultivation of anartist. Kant 
was the only one of the German philosophers whom he regarded, 
and a critique on the mind was all that he asked for from the 
metaphysician. Hence he was particularly averse from that 
speculative tendency of German philosophy which almost imme- 
diately followed the publication of Kant’s works; and hence the 
science of Fichte, with whom he was brought into contact, was 
particularly obnoxious. Indeed he was not commonly just to 
that acute thinker, the first who really essayed to define the 
nature of science; and the satires he published on the famous 
** Ego and Non-ego,” were rather worthy the mind of an Au- 
gustus Kotzebue than that of Friedrich Schiller. Whatever Dr. 
Hoffmeister, who is a Kantian of some sort, and who evidently 
applauds Schiller’s disaffection from all Kant’s successors, may 
think, it was utterly impossible that the human mind could be 
contented with such unsatisfactory results as those of the ‘ Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason,’ even with the ‘ Critique of Practical 
Reason’ as a supplement. Fichte clearly saw that there was 
something wanting to complete philosophy, he was the first who 
attempted to bring science into one grand system based on a 
single proposition, and however he might have failed in carrying 
out his theory, there was so much grandeur in the attempt, and 
such sincerity in the man, that we can scarcely regard with pa- 
tience the efforts of Schiller to turn him into ridicule. With 
Githe, who disliked speculation altogether, the case was different. 

The whole of this second period was but a sort of preparation 
to the works of the third, which lasts from 1794 to Schil- 
ler’s death in 1805. It is called the period of ‘ mature artis- 


”? 


tical poetry:” and it might with propriety be termed the period 
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of Githe’s influence. The two poets had met long before, but 
they had rather felt a dislike for each other than otherwise, and 
it was not till Schiller had attained the age of thirty-five, and 
Gothe that of forty-five, that they began to exert an influence 
reciprocally beneficial. Géthe had temporarily ceased from 
poetical production, and the enthusiasm of Schiller for art was 
useful in calling him back to activity; while his own strongly 
objective mind was equally serviceable in bringing down Schiller 
from a sphere of abstraction into the regions of reality. Working 
together as they did for the Weimar theatre, their pursuits became 
almost identified, and it is impossible not to recognise almost 
the hand of Githe in some of the “‘ mature” works of Schiller. 
The progress of Schiller’s lyrical poems, which Hoffmeister fol- 
lows with hair-splitting acuteness, and with a most refined 
system of order, may be defined in a word, asa progress from 
ideality to reality. Of the first poems of the period, which were 
the immediate result of the metaphysical studies, the well-known 
‘ Ideal and Life’ may be named as a specimen. Here the subject 
is purely supersensual, and does not descend to the earth at all. 
The very tendency of the poem is to recommend a life not in the 
actual world, but m the world of appearances: that is, in the es- 
thetical world: so that the poem may be considered as a sort of sup- 
plement to the ‘ Letters on Msthetical Culture.’ On the other 
hand, the poem called the ‘ Ideal,’ which is still little known, has 
at least so far a reality that it expresses an actual feeling—a 
regret for the period of youthful faith, similar to that expressed 
by the complaints of Julius in the ‘ Philosophical Letters.’ The 
ideal tendency of Schiller at this particular time had led him into 
strange errors, particularly the almost unpardonable one of cutting 
up poor Biirger in a memorable critique, for not coming up to 
his (Schiller’s) standard of ideality. He was evidently becoming 
an advocate for that most illiberal sort of criticism, which does 
not test a work of art by its own intention, but by a rule which the 
critic himself lays down. The most ideal of Schiller’s poems are 
those which were naturally the least acceptable to Gothe, and it is 
curious to observe, in the communications of him and W. Hum- 
boldt with Schiller, how the one approves more as the other 
approves less, from the different notions of excellence which they 
entertained. Gothe’s influence was of course the strongest, and 
hence we find Schiller gradually come down from his merely ideal 
position, and grow more and more earthly, till at last he produces 
his ballads, the subjects of which are substantial stories. The 
collection of epigrams published by the two poets under the title 
of ‘ Xenia,’ in which they satirized without mercy nearly the 
whole of their contemporaries, is regarded by Dr. Hoffmeister as a 
step into actual life which was peculiarly beneficial to Schiller. 
x2 
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Great as was the influence of Gothe and Schiller upon each 
other, much as their pursuits were carried on in common, it will 
appear somewhat singular that they were never friends in the 
proper sense of the word: and yet that this was the case, we have 
from Gothe’s own mouth. ‘ My connexion with Schiller,” he 
said, in a conversation with Eckermann, “ was so completely un- 
paralleled because we found the noblest tie in our common 
efforts and there was no need of any especial friendship.” ‘This 
he mentions in contrast with the friendship of Jacobi, who had a 
personal regard for Giéthe, without taking any particular interest 
in his pursuits. It is observed by Hoffmeister that in the letters 
from Schiller to Gothe, which are far more open than those from 
Gothe to Schiller, interest for the works is much more displayed 
than interest for the man. It was not unlikely that such a con- 
nexion should be disturbed by occasional jealousies: and hence 
a plan of the contemptible Tpatiian who entertained a pique 


against Gothe, to create a division by celebrating Schiller in 
public as the first poet in Germany, did not altogether fail in its 
effect, while Githe’s conduct on the occasion was any thing 
but creditable. Unity of purpose had, however, rendered the 
poets so necessary to each other, that Gothe probably felt a 
greater blow at the death of his fellow-labourer than at the 


loss of a dear friend. ‘The greatest personal attachment could 
not have occasioned a deeper sensation of bereavement. 

The work of Schiller’s m which the influence of Gothe is most 
apparent is the trilogy of ‘ Wallenstein,’ especially ‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Camp.’ In this one little piece Schiller was almost 
as objective as Gothe ; the artist nowhere appeared, but all 
was plastic, rounded off and complete in itself. Githe took the 
greatest interest in bringing * Wallenstein’ upon the stage, and 
it seems to have been suspected that he had some share in the 
authorship. This, at a later period he expressly denied; but so 
powerful was his influence on ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ that Hoff- 
meister’s phrase, that ‘ Schiller’s mind after a gradual approxi- 
mation fell into one with that of Gothe in this poem,” per- 
fectly expresses the truth. It was in the play of ‘ Wallenstein,’ 
that Schiller returned to the stage after an absence of many years, 
and a very different person had he become since the time he had 
abandoned it. The Schiller of the first period was a wild youth 
of limited attamments, with a hatred of restraint, and a lawless 
love of liberty, who used the theatre as an organ for his own 
violent sentiments. The Schiller of the third period had laid in 
a large store of historical knowledge; if his personal experience 
had been narrow, the reading incident to his professorship had 
made him familiar with men of every age and clime; a se- 
vere course of philosophical study, if it had produced no other 
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effect, had at any rate created a habit of deliberate thinking; and 
a familiarity with the Greeks, if not in their own language, at 
least through the medium of such excellent translations as Voss” s 
Homer, had taught him to revere the forms of art, and to believe 

that there was something higher than the orale expressions of 
passion. If the first effect of his studies was merely a poetizing 
among abstractions, Gothe came as the good genius to bring him 
back to the world, which he now trod not as a boisterous de- 
claimer, but viewed with the experience of a historian and the 
calmness of a philosopher. Those opportunities of acquaintance 
with the outward world which Géthe enjoyed, never fell to the 
lot of Schiller : his eye never wandered over an extended region, 
but his knowledge of man was chiefly derived from books and 
from self- -contemplation. Hence the power with which he has 
been able to call up distinct images of objects which he could 
never have seen, has been a constant theme of admiration. The 
exact representation of the raging whirlpool in his poem* of the 
‘Diver,’ the impression he conveys of an iron-foundry in his 
‘Fridolin? are cited as instances of that power; and his perfect 
apprehension of Swiss life in the play of ‘ William Tell’ has 
caused the greatest wonder. An anonymous Swiss writer in a 
Zurich periodical, speaking of that work shortly after it was 
written, said: “ We can scarcely understand how a man who had 


never seen Switzerland, could by his genius alone individualize 
the mode of thinking of each of these men (enumerating the cha- 


racters), how he learned their language, and obtained the 1 images 
they make use of, par tly from their domestic life, and partly from 
their polities al constitutson.” His ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ 
War,’ had made him perfectly familiar with the most important 
events in the records of his country, and with a firm grasp of his 
subject was he enabled to compose the tragedy of ‘ Wallenstein:’ 
the greatest tragedy unquestionably of modern times: and to 
reproduce on the German stage the deeds of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The only place which Schiller reserved for his own rhe- 
toric was the episode of Max and Thekla, which is the delight 
of his youthful readers, and a blemish in the eyes of his maturer 
critics. 

There is one feature in the tragedy of * Wallenstein’ which 
should not be passed over, and which is discussed by Hoffmeister 
with even more than his usual acuteness. This is the appearance 
of Fate as a tragical motive. There was one hint of a Fate in 


‘The Robbers; but generally Schiller’s men had been perfectly 


* The best English version of this poem is in one of the recent numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The translator appears to be going through the whole 
series of Schiller’s poems and ballads, and his collection, when complete, promises 
to be not unworthy of the great German. 
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free, and never seemed aware of the control of a superior 
power. In ‘ Wallenstein’ there is a distinct fatality, symbolized by 
the duke’s belief in astrology; and hence Hoffmeister considers 
this as the first of his religious dramas: meaning thereby that it 
implies the recognition of a superior power; that it does not 
merely consider the dark curtain, as the prince in the ‘ Ghost- 
seer;’ but recognises a mysterious something behind it. At the 
same time, by a laborious criticism of the details of the drama, 
which is too prolix to follow, Hoffmeister discovers that the 
element of Fate is at variance with the historical element in Wal- 
lenstein; and hence he most ingeniously assigns the origin of the 
play to two distinct periods of Schiller’s life. Schiller’s historical 
works were, he observes, written completely in the spirit of his 
juvenile dramas; and therefore he believes that Wallenstein, the 
foe to Austria, was originally intended as a man relying on his 
own strength, and opposing social order: in a word, as a more 
real Marquis of Posa. In the meanwhile, however, the interest 
of Schiller for political objects had declined, and the subject which 
he had chosen at an earlier period of his life was modified accord- 
ingly before it was written. His acquaintance with the Greeks 
had first introduced him to Fate as a tragic motive; and this was 
ingrafted on a subject with which it had no proper connexion. 
This theory of Hoffmeister’s, which we give thus briefly here, and 
which, in all its detail, is fully worthy of the most careful atten- 
tion to those who would really make a study of Schiller’s works, 
will serve to clear up many discrepancies which the reader may 
discover in the tragedy of ‘ Wallenstein.’ Still more curious, but 
equally well carried out, is Hoffmeister’s theory, that the character 
of Wallenstein is intended for——Giéthe! The portrait of a 
‘‘ realist,” in contradistinction to an “idealist,” which appears at 
the end of Schiller’s essay on ‘Naive and Sentimental Poetry,’ 
and which there is no doubt is meant for Géthe, leads him to 
make the singular parallel. The idealist, who would fashion the 
world in spite of obstacles according to the dictates of his reason, 
is, of course, Schiller, who, though he does not take the lead in his 
own drama, as in Karl Moor or Ferdinand, allows his views to be 
shadowed forth in the person of Max Piccolimini. In opposition 
to this idealist stands-the realist, Wallenstein, whose plans all have 
a real tendency, who has a sound practical knowledge of man- 
kind, who has a convenient subservience to circumstances, who 
asks the question Cui bono? when an act is to be performed, 
and who is more charitable in his judgment of mankind, because 
his standard is less high. Such a character as this, Hoffmeister 
considers was presented to Schiller in the person of Géthe; and 
he even thinks that Wallenstein’s irritability, when astrology is 
shghted, answers to Githe’s indignation when his theory of colours 
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was attacked! The parallel here is, to be sure, somewhat wire- 
drawn; but the reader who is offended thereat can know but little 
of the subtleties of German criticism. Even to this length we are 
willing to go with Dr. Hoffmeister: but when he begins to explain 
to us why Schiller’s ballad, in the legend of the Sian is 
called ‘ Hero and Leander,’ instead of ‘ Leander and Hero,’ we 
cannot help exclaiming, “‘ Hold! enough!” With respect to the 
parallel between Githe and Wallenstem, there is one point of 
resemblance, omitted by Hofiimeister, which the author could not - 
have intended, and which is most remarkable. The grief which 
Wallenstein expresses at the loss of Max corresponds as nearly as 
possible to that which Githe displayed at the death of Schiller. 

That Wallenstein may be considered the first important fruit of 
Schiller’s period of culture, of his acquaintance with actual man, 
there is nodoubt. To show how much Schiller’s tendency towards 
realizing the information obtained from books prevailed at this 
period, a curious manuscript has been reprinted by Hoffmeister, 
m which there are hints for a nautical drama. Books of travels 
formed an amusement of Schiller’s leisure hours; and we already 
find, in the correspondence with Githe, that he considered the 
life of a circumnavigator, like Cook, would be a good subject for 
an epic poem. Gdthe’s rejection of the subject was highly charac- 
teristic: “he would not venture it,” he said, ‘* because an imme- 
diate intuition of it was wanting.” The proposition and the answer 
exactly represent the position of the two poets: the one trusting 
to his personal experience alone—the other feeling a power to 
embody that of which he had only heard from others. The subject 
thus proposed for an epic Schiller afterwards thought might serve 
for a drama, though he felt the breadth of subject as embarrassing 
for a dramatic as it had appeared attractive for a narrative form. 
Still he entertained the scheme for some time, and the rough notes 
he left give us a notion of what the tendency of the play would 
have been. In these Schiller says, 


“ The task to be accomplished is a drama, in which all the interesting 
motives of sea-voyages, of non-European situations and manners, and 
of the situations and destinies connected therewith, shall be skilfull 
combined. A punctum saliens is therefore to be found, from which 
every thing can develop itself, and round which all can be combined : 
a point where Europe, India, trade and navigation, ship and shore, 
wildness and culture, art and nature, may be exhibited : also the disci- 
pline and government of a ship, the characters of a mariner, a merchant, 


an adventurer, a planter, an Indian, a Creole, must appear in a deter- 
mined and living form.” 


The different situations which the subject would afford are, as 
it were, dotted down on the margin thus: 


“Landing and setting sail—Storm—Sea-fight—Mutiny on ship- 
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board—Maritime justice—Collision of two ships—Wreck of the ship— 
Crew exposed—Provisions—Taking in water—Trade—Sea-charts— 
Compass—Longitude— Watch—Wild beasts and savages—Foreign na- 
tives appear in the piece : Chinese, natives, Moors—Coral, sea-birds, sea- 
weed.” 

Several of these notes were probably only intended for 
allusions, to be uttered by the dramatis persone. Schiller had 
even a crude notion of the purpose for which his materials were to 
be used in his mind. 


“There must be a sailing off and a remaining behind. There is in 
both something mournful, but the joyous preponderates. Among those 
who are left behind is an European, who settles with joy and hope, or 
one who was alien to Europe, and here finds his country. He has 
learned to hate the abominations of European manners, and, because he 
has lost all that was dear to him in Europe, he embraces his new father- 
land with hope. Could not the revolution be woven in? The ship 
must excite a lively interest; she is the only instrument of connexion, 
and is a symbol of the extension of navigation over the world by Europe. 
England stretches a net of voyages of discovery round the globe, and 
encompasses all the seas.” 

The notes thus preserved are not only valuable as showing 
Schiller’s tendency in the choice of a subject at the time which 
is chiefly represented by the play of ‘ Wallenstein,’ but also 
as showing the truly conscientious laboriousness with which he set 
to work to make himself master of' all that was connected with his 
theme. ‘The story of a drama once chosen, no pains were spared 
to acquire all the information which could be brought to bear on 
it, and which would seem to give the particular work the stamp of 
individuality. The very slight personal experience of Schiller was 
probably one great cause of his industry in working out for him- 
self that reality which circumstances had not afforded him. He 
had completely to make his world, and it is to the labour with 
which he pursued this task, that we are doubtless indebted for 
that singular reality in describing things unseen, which we have 
already mentioned as one of this poet’s great characteristics. Some 
notes, which at a later period were made by Schiller in “ reading 

se : See I 7 : ; 
up” for his ‘ William Tell,’ and which have likewise been pre- 
served, form another interesting monument of the same industry. 
The following extract from these notes shows how hard he laboured 
to force himself into that familiarity with Swiss life, which was 
afterwards the cause of much astonishment. 

* The Swiss dwell on the greatest heights of the European world. 
Mountains stand on mountains. A new ridge of rocks again upon these. 
From them flow many rivers into all the four streets* of the world. 





* This expression occurs in the short ‘ Mountain Song’ (Berglied), which was 
written about the same time with ‘ Tell.’ 
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Mountain vegetation (that underneath) always sprouts at the beginnin 
of May, and the cattle is first driven to it. The vegetation of the middle 
parts of the mountain is short, and is the strongest of all. At the end of 
June the cowkeepers ( Senner) go to these high alps, where their cottages 
are. About St. Bartholomew’s-day they descend. There are moun- 
tains (glaciers), which consist entirely of ice, and are called Firnen. 
They shine like glass, and preserve their isolated conical figure by melt- 
ing in summer. All the four seasons often appear close upon one 
another: ice, flowers, fruit. Clouds are produced in the mountain 
cliffs; they hang on the mountains und hence the prognostications of 
weather. The view from above, when one stands over the clouds. The 
place appears like a great lake before one. Islands project from it. 
if the clouds open anywhere we can look down into the inhabited vale 
upon the houses and churches. Waterfalls everywhere upon the 
mountains ; mists and rainbows, or rather rain-circles. He who does not 
see them always stands on the edge of the circle which goes round his 
feet. Grdten, or high mountain ridges—Grathier. The chamois is a 
social animal. The refuge among clefts in the rocks. Lammergein, 
heathcock (/asel-huhn), mountain-fox, wolf, bear, marmot.” 


’ 


‘ Wallenstein’ might properly be called a “ history,” and not 


only an historical play. In this work the author sought to take in 
all the feelings of an epoch at one grasp. In the study of history, 
he had always been impatient of detail; and the grand ideas of the 


progress of liberty and civilization had ever been to him the 
great attractions. That very ideal Lecture on universal history, 
which is published in his collected works, and is, of its kind, a 
masterpiece, will exactly show what was Schiller’s mind with 
reference to history: and this was exactly the mind of an historical 
poet. The causes which produced ‘ Wallenstein’ are further il- 
lustrated by those poems of Schiller to which Dr. Hoffmeister gives 
the very German and very appropriate name of ‘“ culture-his- 
torical poems.” The principal of them are four in number, 
‘The Walk’ (Spaziergang), the ‘ Eleusinian Feast,’ the ‘ Four 
Ages of the World,’ and the immortal ‘ Lay of the Bell” All 
these poems have one subject: the progress of civilization. In the 
first, the objects that present themselves during a walk suggest 
the gradations of society; in the second, which is mythical, civili- 
zation is traced from agriculture, and Ceres appears as its friend; in 
the third, the epochs of the indolent golden age, the heroic age, 
the civilized Greek age, and the Christian era, are concisely ex- 
hibited ; and in the fourth, which pursues human life from the 
cradle to the tomb, order, ‘holy order,” as the basis of society 
is apostrophized. Whata change from the wild youth of the first 
period! Friedrich Schiller, who had entered life as the pro- 
fessed opposer of all conventionalities, now appears as the poet of 
existing institutions. If ‘ Wallenstein’ was originally designed 
for another Karl Moor ; if the work of destruction in which he 
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was engaged was originally to have been considered as a hol 
work; who cannot feel that the advice of old Piccolomini to his 
son, in which he exhorts him to revere the ancient forms, repre- 
sents the altered mind of Schiller? When in the ‘ Fight with 
the Dragon,’ the Grand Master reproves the brave young knight, 
even for doing a good action in violation of the rule of his 
Order, it may be seen that he speaks with the sanction of Schiller 
himself. For a long time political liberty ceased altogether to be 
his theme, and when at last he returned to it in ‘ William Tell,’ 
the liberty was quite of a reverse order to that which he had 
sighed for in his younger days. The Swiss were neither de- 
structives like Moor, nor founders of an ideal republic like Posa : 
they were the champions of the ancient order of things, and their 
love of liberty was displayed in their resistance to innovation. 
Schiller, who had once placed Liberty and Social Order in opposi- 
tion, arranged them on the same side shortly before the close of 
his life. ‘ William Tell’ was obviously anti-jacobinical, and a 
fragment in his last work, ‘ Demetrius,’ is of a character com- 
pletely aristocratic. 

Having once set his foot firmly on historical ground, Schil- 
ler was not afterwards generally disposed to leave it; though 
he occasionally departed from it, as in the case of ‘The Bride of 
Messina.’ A vast field of subjects was opened before him, and 
he could move freely and select at pleasure from any age or 
country. His ‘ Maria Stuart,’ his ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ his ‘ Wil- 
liam Tell,’ and his projected dramas of the ‘ Maltese,’ ‘ Perkin 
Warbeck,’ and ‘ Demetrius,’ show how he successively directed 
his attention to England, France, Switzerland, Malta, and Russia. 
But that objective reality, which was in perfection in ‘ Wallen- 
stein’ and which was afterwards revived in ‘Tell,’ was by no 
means so prominent in the three “ lady-dramas,” all of which 
have more or less a lyric character. At the same time, all of them 
have that acknowledgment of a superior power to humanity, 
which was symbolized in ‘ Wallenstein’ by astrology. In 
‘Maria Stuart’ the Catholic church has a prominent place, and 
that, as the divine support of the heroine, not, as in ‘ Karlos,’ 
the mere human institution to be decried; in the ‘ Maid of 
Orleans’ the inspiration of the heroine is the supernatural pre- 
sence; and in the ‘ Bride of Messina’ the ruling power assumes 
an antique form, and destiny marks out for destruction a princely 
house, as a punishment for an early crime committed by the heads 
of the family. The introduction of this supernatural influence, 
the notion of man being the sport of some great Invisible, is a 
most important phase in Schiller’s mind, and apt illustrations 
among the lyric poems may be found for it in ‘ The King of 


Polycrates’ and ‘The Road to the Iron-foundery.’ Much of 
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Schiller’s hostility to the church ceased at this time, and in a 
letter to Zelter, he mentions a reform of the music in churches as 
the best course towards the cultivation of the art in general. It 
is this acknowledgment of a superior Being, this conviction of the 
instability of earthly things, which now so much distinguished 
the works of our poet, that have attained him the appellation of 
the “ most Christian poet” from Dr. Hoffmeister. But it is quite 
as well to define the meaning of this term, for the doctrines really 
entertained by Schiller can scarcely be called Christian in any 
accepted sense of the term, even the most liberal. In ‘ Tell,’ 
Schiller returned to his purely human motives. 

The plays thus enumerated formed the chief occupation of 
Schiller’s third period. Struggling against an illness which con- 
tained the seeds of his death, and which often completely pro- 
strated his faculties, he nevertheless seems to have felt assiduous 
labour necessary to his existence. The subject of ‘ Wallenstein’ 
had filled the thoughts of many years, and when he had rid him- 
self of the task, and his play was a finished work, he seems to 
have had an uneasy sensation of vacuity: a vast blank, which his 
industry must fill: and accordingly he was at once prompted to 
seek other subjects, and to dramatize them. His rest from these 
severer toils was but a lighter kind of labour. He and Githe 
had agreed to form a repertory of stock dramas for the Weimar 
theatre, and the alteration of German plays, and the translation 
of foreign ones, formed a kind of amusement for his active mind. 
As the Germans are the most cosmopolitan of nations, so 
was the Weimar theatre to be the most cosmopolitan institu- 
tion in Germany. Gdthe had introduced upon it a play of 
Terence, and among the results of the efforts of him and Schil- 
ler in forming the repertory were his own versions of Voltaire’s 
* Mahomet’ and ‘ Tancred,’ and Schiller’s adaptation of ‘'Tu- 
randot’ from Gozzi and of ‘ Macbeth’ from Shakspeare, and his 
translation of the ‘ Phedra’ of Racine. This last work was 
done at the special instance of the Duke of Weimar, who was a 
great admirer of the French drama. And here we may observe, 
that at this period Schiller himself was not so very much averse 
from the drama of Racine and Corneille, the regular form of which 
seems to have given him a gratification, which the plays of Shak- 
speare could not afford. Another strange alteration in the mood 
of Schiller! The author of ‘The Robbers,’ as chaotic a mass as 
ever was hurled forth by any dramatist (with the exception of 
the mad Lenz)—one of whose crimes against the Duke of Wir- 
temberg seems to have been, that he violated the French rules of 
taste—this author now assists in introducing Racine and Voltaire 
to the Weimar stage, and that, not merely at the word of com- 
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mand, but with evidently a predilection for the task. Gothe read 
and admired Voltaire’s poetry to the day of his death, and it 
seems that the French influence, which was so great in the time of 
Frederic I., was not entirely lost during the whole of the last 
century, and that even though the German authors had boldly 
struck out an independent path, and had boasted that they had cast 
aside their Gallic shackles, still there were quiet moments in 
which they sunk back to the language and literature which 
they had been taught in youth to consider the representatives of 
civilization. 

The cosmopolitan tendency of our poet did not always lead to 
success. This was particularly the case with his ‘'Turandot:’ 
which was an attempt to familiarize the Germans with the masked 
drolls of Italian comedy. Schiller’s name had led the public to 
expect something different from a work of this sort, however well 
it might be executed, and in the disapprobation that was ex- 
pressed on the subject, might be traced a feeling that the poet had 
not been employed in a manner worthy of himself. One of the 
Schlegels has remarked that ‘the society of the Germans is 
serious, their comedies and satires are serious, their criticism is 
serious, their whole belles lettres are serious.” This character for 
seriousness was fully preserved by the audience of ‘ Turandot,’ who 
could not enter into the humour of the masks. Schiller received 


an anonymous letter on the subject, which is a good specimen of 
the veneration for his genius, and the prevailing distaste for the 
particular work. The writer said, 


“Never could I have believed that so trivial a production owed its 
existence to a Schiller! I am a great admirer of art, and as such I 
ask you what must be the tendency of such pieces, which remind us of 
the days of Punch and Judy? Cannot you find in history infinite 
matter for your creative genius, and for pieces of more serious purpose, 
that you must thus condescend to dish up old tales for the delight of 
the Schlegelianer, and to miseducate the people who have scarcely 
begun to think? In the name of a large portion of the public, in the 
name of sound reason, I respectfully entreat you to carry this attempt 
no further—for that it is no more than an attempt, I am convinced— 
but to give us pieces which are worthy of yourself and your age.” 


It has not transpired, we believe, who was the author of this 
letter ; but whoever he might be, he evidently knew the secret 
of addressing Schiller effectively. If there were any character 
Schiller would have shunned rather than another, it would have 
been that of a caterer to the Schlegel school. The two brothers 
had at first been friendly to him, but the friendship had gradually 
changed to hostility. In a letter to Githe, Schiller had stigma- 
tized Friedrich Schlegel as “‘ unknowing” (unwissend), for having 
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falsely attributed a work to Géthe. By this word “ unknowing,” 
Schiller meant no more than to convey a notion of superficiality, 
want of judgment, or something of the sort, but it was just such 
a word as Augustus Schlegel “could turn to his purpose. He 

wrote a severe epigram ag: inst Schiller, in which he asked him 
sient: while he called Friedrich Schlegel ‘ unknowing,” he 
called himself learned ? Hoffmeister sneers at the epigram; but 
when we reflect that Schiller was by no means a learned man 
—that all he acquired was by a course of‘ cramming”—while the 
attainments of Friedrich Schlegel are beyond a doubt, we can- 
not help thinking that Augustus hit him on a tender point. To 
deify Githe at the expense of Schiller was the aim of the 
Schlegels after the rupture; and from what we know of the la- 
borious sness, and the earnest purpose of Schiller, we can easil 
see whe re he was placed by the dictum of the Schlegels, that un- 
conscious production was necessary for a poet. 

But to return to ‘ Turandot.’ The anonymous letter was no 
isolated instance of the feeling of disapprobation ; but the senti- 
ments therein expressed were seconded by a letter from Iffland, 
then at the Berlin theatre. There it had been produced with 
the greatest care, and at an expense of 1500 dollars; but, though 
the young had shown greater satisfaction than the old, it did not 


generally please. Iffland said, 


“T cannot speak in favour of the introduction of Italian masks. The 
German actors cannot represent them. Only the flexible Italian lan- 
guage, the life and being of the Italians, the jargon of their actors, 
which has in it a certain acknowledged comic melody, only the realm 
of masks, which is quite at home in Italy, can give these masks a living 
and piquant interest. I love art; I chose it from a passion for it; I 
consider and further its progress with attention, care, and order. We 
are by no means so far advanced with the German stage, that we can 
introduce any thing, which, in the hands of actors and authors without 
genius, could make us retrograde. Can you blame me, that Schiller is 
more to me than Gozzi? Is not the wish natural, that we like to feel 
Schiller himself ; not him to whom he lends himself? Why should the 
genius who created for us the true, hearty, living musician Miller, and 
‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ refuse us a comedy, a German comedy? Your 
works have so much feeling, besides the genius of a great man, that 
they address themselves to all humanity. This is not the case with 
many works of merit, where knowledge, learning, and the play of the 
understanding alone appeal to man, without ever grasping him.” 


In fixing upon the character of Miller in ‘ Cabal and Love,’ 
and the ‘Camp of Wallenstem,’ as the signs of a comic talent in 
Schiller, Iffand was perfectly right. Schiller did not often dis- 
play a tendency to comedy, but here there was something of that 
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delineation of character in less serious collisions than those of 
tragedy, which comedy requires. Nevertheless, whatever might 
have been his capabilities, an original German comedy was never 
written by Schiller. 

But if Schiller’s Italian drollery did not suit the general public, 
his Greek earnest as nearly led him from the path of success. It 
was equally curious with many other changes which we have seen, 
to find the poet, who, in his youth, had in the rudest manner ad- 
dressed himself to the sympathies of the most uncultivated au- 
dience, now attempting a tragedy with a chorus approaching the 
Greek style—we shall not pause here to consider its distance from 
the really antique—and holding forth in the preface to the 
‘ Bride’ the advantage of this chorus in bringing a certain rest 
into the action. ‘For amid the most stormy passion,” said 
Schiller, “‘the mind of the spectator should retain its freedom, 
should not be the prey of impressions, but, ever clear and serene, 
should distinguish itself from the emotions which it suffers.” We 
have already seen how the destructive poet became the bard 
of order and social institutions; but that alteration is not more 
curious than the one we find here. The dramatist, who, some 
fourteen years before, endeavoured to carry along his audience 
by a stream of passion and declamation, now insists on a certain 
calmness, which is to be superior to every emotion. This antique 
form of drama was to have done great things. The introduction of 
the chorus was to have been a decisive step, the chorus to have been 
the “living wall,” drawn by tragedy around itself, that it might 
be perfectly separated from the actual world, and preserve its own 
ideal soil. Schiller was soon obliged to‘drop from this high 
ideal position. The reception of the ‘ Bride of Messina’ at 
Weimar was enthusiastic; but Iffland’s letter from Berlin, al- 
though couched in terms of high approval, by the single expres- 
sion, “It is not written for the multitude,” which appears amid 
utterances of the most unbounded admiration, convinces us that 
he looked upon it neither as a ‘ Maria Stuart’ nor as a ‘ Maid 
of Orleans.’ Schiller, like many of the present day, had got a 
dramatic crotchet into his head. The stage was to be a Greek 
stage, and an adaptation of the CEdipus of Sophocles was to be 
the crowning work of the high art. Without reluctance we in- 
sert the letter of Iffand to Schiller on this subject. There is 
something to us exceedingly beautiful in these letters of the actor 
Iffland to the poet Schiller. At the very commencement of the 
poet’s career he had been his friend ; he had lived in a constant 
admiration of his genius; he had felt increasing delight at his 
gaining fame ; but he was not blinded. There is a practical wis- 
dom most respectfully conveyed ; a mild firmness in warning the 
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poet from what he conceived to be a wrong path, and a warmth 
im exhorting him to a right one; which must have rendered his 
communications invaluable. On the subject of the ‘ Gdipus,’ he 
wrote in his character of Berlin theatrical director as follows : 


« ¢ Tell’ is the subject for me, not only as a tradesman, but from other 
motives. ‘ Ion,’ ‘ Regulus,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ are all proscribed : ‘ Eugenia’* 
is adored by a small number: comedy is declining: and opera, unless 
it exhibits the land of magic, or has the intrinsic merit of the ‘ Water- 
carrier,’ does not take. An opera of the latter kind is scarce, and one of 
the former kind rarely pays its expenses. The pieces in verse, which 
are not for the great multitude, take in studying more than twice the 
time required by another piece, and the actors, if they are to be effective, 
must be spared both before and afterwards. Here, however, we must 
act every day. Our receipts must amount to 120,000 dollars, and the 
court allows us only 5,400. Hence I cannot have all that I feel, but I 
must act as a merchant, without perceptibly impairing my nicer sense. 
As we did not lose by the ‘ Bride of Messina,’ as this work will always 
remain in our repertory, I can speak the more freely of my situation. 
Fora work which will tell with the great multitude I can double the re- 
muneration : further I cannot go. If chance should direct your genius 
to a work of the internal and external effect of the ‘Maid of Orleans,’ 
the treasury would willingly allow eighty Friedrichs dor for the sole 
use during three months. Here you have an honest open statement, 
how I can combine your advantage with our own ; and I am certain you 
will not mistake me, nor take the rugged truth ill, since if we avoid 
plainness in these matters, we are sure to fall into incomprehensibility. 
The Greek pieces are in quite a peculiar case. Their high simplicity 
escapes empty skulls, and the name of these is legion. In other pieces 
the storm of passion carries them along, makes them agents themselves, 
and raises them against their will and knowledge. _ Pieces from Roman 
history shock from the severity of their moral, and the stiffness of the 
characters ; and I actually tuen pale when I find plebeians, senators, and 
centurions announced in the first sheet. Could not an historical drama 
be got from the German history at the time of the reformation? The 
affair with the Duke of Saxony after and before the battle of Mihlberg ? 
Charles V., the wild Hesse, Cardinal Granvella, the elector’s wife and 
children? In modern times the great Elector of Brandenburg is a 
dramatic subject.’ ” 


By ‘ William Tell’ the author returned to his old popularity. 
It was performed at Berlin in 1804, with such applause that it 
was repeated three times in a week. The good Iffland was en- 
thusiastic in his delight. ‘‘ What a work !” said he in a letter to 
Schiller. ‘ What fulness, strength, and freshness! God preserve 
you. Amen.” 


* By ‘Eugenia’ is meant Gothe’s “natural daughter.”, The ‘Ion’ alluded 
to is A. W. Schlegel’s. ; 
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‘William Tell’ was Schiller’s last completed work: in less 
than a year after its production at Berlin he died. Though the 
disorder which caused his death had been working at his frame 
for years, it was not till the last that he seems to have entertained 
any thought of its approach. His plans were still as extensive as 
ever, and never had his mind been more active than since the 
production of ‘ Tell.’ A scheme for a play on the subject 
of the French police, in which all the evils of modern cultivation 
were to be at once exhibited, and which would have been as sin- 
gular in its way as the projected nautical drama, floated in his 
brain; the plot of the Russian tragedy ‘ Demetrius’ was finished, 
and considerable progress had been made in it. As late as the 
27th of March, 1805 (less than two months before his death), 
he wrote in a tone of great confidence to Gothe, that he expected 
to be no more distracted in writing his play. It seems to have 
been at an interval of comparative health, after the effects of a 
severe attack in consequence of a cold had subsided, that he 
renewed his labours with so strenuous an effort. On the 28th of 
April he was at the theatre for the last time, and this was the last 
day he saw Githe. He was just setting out for the theatre 
when Githe entered his chamber, having ventured out for the 
first time since his recovery from a dangerous illness. He would 
not detain Schiller from the theatre, and was not well enough to 
accompany him thither, so they parted at Schiller’s door, never 
to meet again. On the 6th of May, Schiller seems first to 
have been broken. His words became unconnected, but he ap- 
peared to understand what was about him. The chivalric 
* Contes de Tressan’ had always been one of his favourite books, 
and on this occasion he impatiently pushed aside an ephemeral 
publication of the day, and asked for legends of knights. Still 
he was active, and, as if still contemplating a wide field for exer- 
tion, he discoursed with his friends on subjects for tragedies; and 
their anxiety for his repose, not his own lassitude, ‘caused him 
to desist. On this night he talked much in his sleep, uttering 
shortly before he woke the remarkable words, “ Is that your hell, 
—is that your heaven?” ‘hen, it is recorded, he looked up, 
smiling, as if a consoling apparition had greeted ine. 

The circumstance that on the 8th he ‘asked but little after his 
children, must have convinced all his friends that a great change 
had taken place. The only element of Schiller’s character, on 
which we have not touched, was his strong domestic feeling. His 
flight from Stuttgard had early separated him from his father’s 
family, but he ever entertained for them the greatest affection. 
Letters are preserved, written by him to the home of his child- 
hood, which are filled with expressions of the heartiest and most 
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unrestrained feeling, and his mother on her deathbed spoke in 
the highest terms of his conduct as a son. Though he was con- 
sidered one of the ornaments of the Weimar court, the court life 
never suited him, he was glad to escape from the routine of cere- 
mony, and many passages can be gathered from his works, show- 
ing an ardent longing after a retired country life. Occasionally 
irritable, he loved the home of his manhood, and he doted on 
his children. He is described as constantly sitting between two 
of his little ones at table, caressing them at every opportunity. 
Often was he found playing at “ lion and dog,” and, during this 
diversion, both he a the children ran about the room on all 
fours. 

On the evening of the 8th he answered to a question on the state 
of his health: ‘‘ Calmer and calmer.” He had the curtain opened 
and gazed on the sun with delight. In the night he recited whole 
passages from his ‘ Demetrius,’ and was heard invoking the 
Deity to save him from a lingering death. On the following 
morning his words were rambling, and, for the most part, Latin. 
A glass of champagne, which he took to revive his strength, was 
his last beverage. ‘His eyes wandered over those present without 
any appearance of recognition. He attempted to call, it is sup- 
— for naphtha, but his last words died away in his throat ; 

e even tried to write, but finished only three letters, in which, 
nevertheless, the character of his hand was preserved. At three 
in the afternoon he became very weak; his breath failed him; his 
wife knelt at his bed, and afterwards said that she felt him press 
her hand. Her sister was placing warm pillows against his feet, 
when his features appeared’ as those of one who felt an electric 
shock. His head went back: his face assumed the most perfect 
calmness: his soul had departed. 

It was six o'clock in the evening, on the 9th of May, 1805, 
and in the forty-sixth year of his age, that the author of the 
‘Robbers’ and ‘ William Tell,’ of ‘ Freethinking out of Pas- 
sion,’ and of the ‘ Lay of the Bell’—the disciple of the French 
philosophes, and the proselyte of Kant—the dramatist of the most 
uncouth reality, and of the most extreme ideality—the citizen of 
the French republic, and the noble of the German empire—the 
man who had fled almost in disgrace from an insignificant state, 
and had become the sole permanent idol of the whole vast German 
nation—in one word, FRIEDRICH SCHILLER was a corpse. The 
life of the man had been short, but it had been the life of a giant. 
His errors had been grand, and his truths had been sublime, and 
the history of literature scarcely produces a more majestic monu- 
ment than the name of FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 

The deportment of Géthe on the death of Schiller was most 
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affecting. We have learned that the two great luminaries of 
German literature were not friends, properly so called; but still, as 
we have also learned, unity of pursuit was such a substitute for the 
warmest friendship that the death of one left an irretrievable 
blank in the life of the other. The passage relating to Githe we 
extract from Hoffmeister. 


“Meyer was with Githe on the night of Schiller’s death. He was 
called out, when the news was brought, but he did not return to the 
chamber, and left without taking his leave. Nor had any one else 
greater courage to bring the intelligence to Githe, who, when the 
members of his household appeared confused and anxiously avoided 
him, could in his solitude only expect the worst. ‘I see how it is,’ 
said he at last, ‘Schiller must be very ill ;) but he did not press for an 
explanation, which, indeed, he did not feel strong enough to bear, and 
during the rest of the evening he was particularly reserved. In the 
night he was heard weeping. On the next morning he asked a friend 
(a female): ‘Is it not true,’ he said, ‘that Schiller was very ill yester- 
day ?’ Much overcome by the earnestness of his words, she was unable 
to answer him, but began to weep aloud. ‘Is he dead ? asked Githe, 
with firmness. ‘You have said it,’ replied the friend. ‘He is dead!’ 
repeated Githe, and he covered his face with his hands. On the follow- 
ing day no one ventured to speak to him of Schiller, and he avoided a 
subject for which he had neither calmness nor power of endurance.” 


It was highly characteristic of Githe that he would not see the 
dead body of Schiller. He considered that “ death was a bad 
portrait-painter,” and that it was better to preserve in the memory 
the animated features of a friend than the likeness of a distorted 
mask. 

Mr. Carlyle has given a description of Schiller’s funeral from 
Diring. The account given by Hoffmeister is so much fuller, and 
the scene is so very impressive, that it is worth extracting. 


* As the corpse was decaying fast, the burial did not take place on 
Sunday morning the 12th May, as had been designed, but on the 
Saturday night. ‘It was a fine May night,’ says Caroline von Wol- 
zogen, ‘and never did I hear the song of the nightingales so continuous 
and so full as then.’ Dark clouds floated along the moon-lit sky. 
Twelve young men of high rank took the precious burden from the 
ordinary bearers, and carried it to its last repose. It seems incredible 
that when the train left the house at one o’clock, only a single person 
followed it ; all the scholars of the first class of the gymnasium pre- 
ceded it. The silence was soon interrupted by the sound of a horse’s 
hoof. The rider alighted, gave the animal to a servant, and enveloped 
in a dark mantle, followed the train at a distance. When the bier was 
set down before the grave, it is said the dark clouds were suddenly parted, 
and the moon burst forth in all its clear serenity and threw its light 
on the coffin, which was inscribed with Schiller’s name. When this was 
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Iet down into the grave the moon had again vanished behind the clouds. 
The stranger had, in the mean while, advanced sobbing, and wringing 
his hands: it was Schiller’s brother-in-law, William von Wolzogen. 
He had received the bad news at Nuremberg, and had arrived at the 
right moment to pay his friend the last honours. On the Sunday 
afternoon the religious solemnities were performed in the St. Jacobus 
Kirche. Mozart's Requiem was played by the ducal orchestra, both 
before and after the oration, which was delivered by the general-super- 
intendent Voigt. The children were in the church, and the laughter of 
the little Emily, during the oration, touched the hearts of all more than 
the words of the preacher.” 

The remains of Schiller were afterwards removed to the new 
churchyard at Weimar, where, between the two poets, are now 
laid the bones of their patron the duke. 

It was in the midst of his activity that Schiller was snatched 
away. Fortune had just begun to turn in his favour, and there 
was a prospect of his enjoying that opulence which had been 
hitherto denied him. Had he lived, there is every probability that 
he would have produced new works which would have gained him 
additional laurels. But is the shortness of his life, therefore, to be 
regretted, when he had already done so much in the drama, in 
lyrical poetry, in philosophy and history? On this subject there 
seems to be wisdom in the words of Géthe, with which we may 
conclude the present article. 


“We may consider him happy, that from the pinnacle of 
human existence he ascended to the departed, that a short season 
of pain removed him from the living. The infirmities of age, 
the decline of his mental faculties, he did not feel. He lived as 
a man, and as a perfect man he departed from us. He now has 
the advantage of appearing in the eyes of. posterity as one who is 
always in the fulness of his powers. For it 1s in the form in which 
man leaves the earth, that he wanders among the shades, and thus 
does Achilles remain present to us as an ever-striving youth. It is 
well for us that he departed soon. Even from his grave the breath 
of his might strengthens us, and excites in us the liveliest desire to 
continue with him that which he began. Thus, in that which he 


effected and willed, will he always live for his people and for 
mankind.” 
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Art. I.—Briefe aus Paris. Von Kart GutzKow. (Letters 
from Paris. By CuarLtes Gutzkow.) Leipzig. 1842. 


WE must have made some mistake in our old estimation of the 
Germans, finding them as we do so much the reverse of all pre- 
vious conception. The two qualities which we should have least 
thought of attributing to them, are certainly vivacity and im- 
pertinence. Yet never did we see these developed to a greater 
degree than in the writings of recent German travellers, critics, 
and controversial writers. Prince Puckler Muskaw was a perso- 
nification of both. But the prince, we learned, was doubly an 
exception: first, as a prince and a scapegrace; secondly, as a 
Prussian. For the air of the Spree was said to generate a certain 
self-conceit, unknown and foreign to the rest of the Germans. 
Nevertheless we find both dev eloped to a very satisfactory pitch 
amongst the honest burghers of Hamburg, and in the clime 
of fat and cloudy Holstein. Of Heine it might be said, that 
the air of Paris had given sharpness to his wit, and half 
Frenchified the German. But here is another Hamburger, Gutz- 
kow, a German all over, as utterly uninoculated with the ide: as as 
with the language of France, and yet he is as lively as a French- 
Pan of the last century, petulant as a child, and impertinent as 
maul Pry: that is, if Paul Pry were to publish memoirs and 
tours. Herr Gutzkow enters every celebrated house in the 
French metropolis, at least those owned by men eminent in either 
politics or literature. And he sets forth to the public the entire 
conversation, manner, personal appearance, and habits, of every 
one of his receivers or his hosts. However reprehensible this, we 
are yet perhaps wrong to style it as impertinence in Gutzkow, who 
with all his wit is simple as a child, and tells all he saw and 
heard as innocently and naturally, as if it was a thing of course. 
And so perhaps it was. Parisian eminencies are very apt to 
poser, or give sittings, to curious strange Ts, in order to allow 
the daguerreotypist or the moral portrait- painter to carry off what 
he can, and make the most of it. Gutzkow seems to have felt 
this. For he avows that amidst all the persons he saw and talked 
with, he penetrated but to one family circle during his residence 
in Paris. 

It is not, however, a six weeks’ tourist, no matter what his 
sagacity or his country, who can give fitting portraiture of the 
men holding first rank j in France. It is necessary to have seen 
them in past and in present, and to have observed them in the 
very different positions into which the fortune of a few years has 


flung them. 
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In order to depict M. Guizot, for example, we must have seen, 
twenty, nay thirty years ago, the ardent young constitutionalist, 
full of that protestant hatred for Napoleon’s regime, so universally 
felt in his native town of Nismes : a feeling which nearly caused 
Napoleon himself to be ‘stoned at Orgon on his journey to Elba. 
Ten years later, the same person should have remarked Guizot in 
the historical professor's chair of the Sorbonne, attended not by a 
numerous but by a most attached band of hearers, to whom he ex- 
pounded the mysteries of English history. We recollect him well. 
It was not yet the period of the historic mania, when Guizot grew 
more popular. At that time, in 1822, Cousin’s vague philosophy 
and Villemain’s shallow criticism drew crowds to their lectures, 
muddy-thoughted as were the one, empty-thoughted the other, 
whilst the really solid and useful information offered by Guizot 
was comparatively neglected. But the man was not to be put 
down either as man of letters or statesman. He and his wife 
set to work, each writing a score of books im a twelvemonth: and 
thus he kept his name fixed before the public eye for years. 
Perseverance, and an imperturbable determination to occupy 
first place, have been and are the first characteristics of M. Guizot : 
a desire, not compounded of a wish for wealth or luxury, or the 
adjuncts of eminence; but a love of eminence for itself, for its 
activity, for its satisfying the cravings of a spirit, purely and 
naturally ambitious. 

Our first glance at Guizot was when in his home at Nismes, 
under a mother’s brow: a mother, too, who had lost her husband 
on a revolutionary scaffold. ‘That must have been a grave, a 
solemn, a religious home ; whose gayest pastime was severe study; 
whose every feeling partook amniies of the depth of devotion. 

About a day’s journey from Nismes, in the same region of ar- 
dent and eloquent spirits, a youth ten years younger than Guizot 
was at school. Even at that time the strongest antagonism, 
though unknown one to the other, existed between the feelings of 
both. Young Guizot’s ideas were those of protestant and consti- 
tutional liberalism, such as the Fewillans had preached and fallen 
with in the great revolution. Thiers was bred in quite another 
school. Like the majority of his college, he was liberal in a revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonite sense; that 1s, more urgent on the trans- 
formation of France from monarchism and aristocracy to pure 
democracy, than caring either how this was to be effected, or what 
was to be the result. Each rose with the tide that suited him: 
Guizot with that of 1814 and 1815, Thiers with the swell 
which preceded and produced 1830. Guizot, a young universi- 
tarian, was placed by the Abbé de Montesqueoir in the office of 
the French Chancellerie, or Ministry of Justice, in which he must. 
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have seen and done dirty work, such as the preparation of cate- 
gories of exile and proscription, and edicts of censorship. Yet a 
liberal might have thought these necessary, against the scum of im- 
perialists and jacobins united. Whatever M. Guizot thought, how- 
ever, his employers intended the despotic reaction not merely against 
ultra-liberals, but against the w hole class even of constitutionalists. 
When Guizot saw this, he withdrew from politics—indeed his 
protestantism became itself a bar to his advancement—and took 
refuge in his professorial chair. By this he raised himself to an 
eminence more certain and less dangerous than that which the 
Chamber of Deputies bestowed in those days. ‘The ecclesiastical 
minister of public instruction now stopped his lectures; on which 
Guizot joined the writing of political pamphlets to the graver 
task of historic editing. Attached to the party of the Doctrinaires, 
to that of Royer Collard and Camille J ordan, Guizot rose with his 
party, and with it was on the point of coming into power and 
place under M. de Martignac, when Charles ‘the Tenth madly 
flung himself, in horror of a moderate ministry, into the arms of 
Polignac, and with Polignac into exile. The day after the revolu- 
tion "Guizot was minister. 

What a cabinet was that! It was composed of thirteen or four- 
teen persons, not one of whom had ever acted with the other, 
and all most opposed in habits, temper, and political ideas. Ima- 
gime Count Molé and M. Laffitte, Dupont de ’Eure and the 
Duc de Broglie, sitting together in council! Laffitte and Dupont 
talked as if they were in a conciliabule of opposition, and the Duc 
de Broglie politely told them, that they had no idea of how a go- 
vernment was to be carried on. All were in a panic, Louis Phi- 
lippe himself included. But each had his own object of terror, 
and each set about combating his phantom, caring little for his 
neighbours. Louis Philippe and M. Guizot agreed 1 in dreading the 
potentates and powers of Europe, from whom they expected an im- 
mediate onslaught: but each prepared for resistance in his own 
way. Louis Philippe took an honest and respected legitimist, the 
Duc de Mortemart; bamboozled him by saying, that he would 
merely keep the throne warm for the Duke of Bourdeaux; and sent 
him to deliver this message to the Czar of Russia in order to keep 
him guiet. This tremendous lie had its effect ; but neither the 
Duc de Mortemart, nor the Czar of Russia, ever forgave Louis 
Philippe. M. Guizot, on his part, thought the best mode of re- 
sistance was to excite revolution. He eathered together the emi- 
grant Spaniards, gave them money, directions, and ordered Mina 
into Spain. Similar manoeuvres were ¢ put in practice on the side 
of Belgium. M. Guizot during this was minister of public in- 
struction : Count Molé was the forcign minister. But when 
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Molé saw that the king, and M. Guizot, and M. de Talle ap 
and ten others, were more foreign minister than himself, re- 
signed. 

Had Gutzkow visited Paris then, in 1830, he would have seen 
her heroes in new lights: not standing in composed or graceful atti- 
tudes for his portraiture, but making, most of them, very uncouth 
struggles for political pre-eminence. Gutzkow might at that time, on 
any evening of the week, have presented himself in the antechamber 
of the Palais Royal or the Tuileries, had himself announced, 
and have joined the royal and ministerial circle (in which all Paris 
joined) without difficulty or impediment. M. Guizot he might 
have found at the office of public instruction, then in the Rue des 
Saints Péres, in close confabulation with conspirators, such as 
Mina and Toreno, and as anxious to revolutionize his neighbours, 

as he is now to pacify them. Then was the Duchess of Broglie’ s 
the great rendezvous of the Doctrinaires. The Duke himself, 
small, orderly, and amiable gentleman as he was, was still excited 
by the revolutionary movement. And no one will ever forget the 
memorable scene, which occurred some months later, in which the 
little duke, obstinate and choleric, fairly bullied Louis Philippe 
into a recognition of Isabella of Spain, and packed off Mignet to 
Madrid with it, as soon as he had wrung it from the king. Cousin, 
Remusat, Count St. Aulaire, and all the Globists, were the great 
men of the Due de Broglie’s circle : Cousin, an excellent talker, 
and one who, extravagant all his life, chose at that moment to be 
original, by preserving calmness and common sense when every 
one else was getting rid of them. But this was the Aristocracy of 
the revolution. 

Thiers belonged to quite another group. For many years the 
little man had been, as is said, “ pulling his Satanic Majesty by the 
tail,” and clinging to such poor creatures as Etienne and Felix 
Bodin for employment and patronage. His History, however, 
and some financial pamphlets written for Laffitte, had raised 
his head above water. And some folks, jealous of the exclusive 
pedantry of the Doctrinaires, enabled Thiers, with Mignet and 
Carrel, to set up the National. Here was another scene, wherein 
Thiers ought to have been visited. Fussy, breathless, despotic, no 
one could have had to do with a more uncomfortable editor than 
Thiers. As to Mignet, he made no resistance, took the articles 
to do that were given him, and was more devoted to keeping his 
hair in curl-papers, than to becoming First Consul. Carrel alone 
bullied Thiers from time to time. And yet three abler men, nor 
more united, never perhaps presided over the editing of a great 
political organ. During the revolution the Globe expired: the 
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boat of the Doctrinaires could not live in such a sea. The Na- 
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tional lived on and mainly aided the carrying through of the 
revolution. Thiers became Under Secretary of State. 

There was at that time a man in much greater estimation than 
either Guizot or Thiers, although, like Thiers, he had not yet 
reached the Chamber of Deputies. This was Odillon Barrot. If 
Thiers and Guizot are men of the south, small in stature and in 
form, bright of eye, mercurial and quick, Odillon Barrot is a true 
son of the north, fair, full, and florid, with an eye that might as 
well be out of the head as in it, for all the expression it gives. 
His character suited his physique, being slow, pompous, inflated, 
soft, and wavering, but honest of purpose, and frank in expres- 
sion. Barrot’s face does not belie the O that begins his name. 
It is a potato face, with far more of the Irishman than the 
Frenchman. But it is the Irishman tamed down to the French- 
man, with but a small portion of that mingled impudence and 
humour, which form the Irish character. M. Barrot had another 
Irish quality, that of getting up a row, as July testified. Unfor- 
tunately, after the row had become a revolution, he became Pre- 
fect of the Seine, and he was quite unskilled in putting down or 
calming a row. When Barrot was Prefect, the Archbishop's 
palace was plundered, and St. Germain |’Auxerrois, the parish 
church of the Louvre, gutted by the mob. The new King of the 
French thought this to be too débonnaire on the part of a Prefect, 
and he dismissed Monsieur Barrot. Thus Barrot had put himself, 
or allowed himself to be put, the day after the revolution, in a 
post where he came in contact with a mob, and in which he was 
at once called upon to tolerate or to repress its violence: a dan- 
gerous alternative. Thiers laughed at Barrot’s simplicity, and de- 
claring that he would have nothing to do with politics for the 

resent, ensconced himself in the figures and accounts of the 
Under Secretaryship of Finance. 

A better contrast to Barrot than either Thiers or Guizot,is M. Ber- 
ryer, an atrabilious, black-muzzled personage, with a sinister like- 
ness to Mr. John Wilson Croker; but a gay, jovial, round-stomached 
fellow, with a pate as bald as Barrot. We can fancy to ourselves both 
of them singing in a monastic choir, with good bass voices, both 
doing honour to the vocal and physical powers of the fraternity. 
But Barrot’s voice is like the sound emitted by the wooden horn of 
the mountain cantons, whilst Berryer’s has the sharpness and force 
of the bugle. LBerryer is considered the most powerful actor, but 
there is no sincerity in his tone as there is in Barrot’s. Even 
Berryer’s warmth is factitious ; it is that of the lawyer or the 
trading politician. Whereas Barrot’s, though full of pretension, is 
honest, and if his eloquence does not proceed from the heart, it 
has at least a great deal to do with the conscience. 
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We are not old enough to recollect Fox, but Barrot, of all the 
French Chamber, ought most to resemble him. There is no one to 
liken to Pitt, academic and argumentative. For Guizot’s eloquence 
holds the medium of that _ from the protestant pulpit and 
the professor’s chair, full of solemnity and of emphasis, but those of 
the preacher, not the statesman. One always expects to hear him 
say, Mes fréres. Where Guizot is happiest, is in reply. For when 
he commences and pours forth a premeditated speech, he is too 
doctrinal, too mystic, too remote from the reality of things. 
Whereas, in reply, he is forced to be personal, pointed, logical; 
whilst his appeal to his own good intentions from the exaggerated 
attacks of his enemies, is in general at once plausible and touching. 

As to Thiers, his eloquence is unlike any thing that ever cslaial, 
or was ever imagined. Fancy a bronze statuette, gifted with the 
power of motion and the power of speech. If cracked, so much the 
better: the tingling saad which it may be supposed to emit, will 
only be the truer. His features are as unmoved, as much bronze 
as those of the statuette. Dantan could make a Thiers in three 
hours—if any one else would but find the organs, the senses, and the 
intellect. The first time this statuette gets up to speak, or to squeak, 
there is a universal desire to put him down with a universal laugh. 
But the little Punch is not to be put down. _ He fixes his specta- 
cles (his eyes not being visible) upon his audience. He addresses 
them in a how d’ye do vein of eloquence, and soon captivates their 
attention just as if he had taken each person present by the button- 
hole. There is no warmth, no apostrophe, no rhetoric, no figure 
of speech, no bathos, no pathos, but a wonderful tumbling forth of 
ideas, asif they came from a cornucopia, and that without any effort, 
any aim at originality, any desire to excite surprise. It is sensible 
and cold eloquence of most unassuming and irresistible superiority. 
In his own home, and from one of his own arm-chairs, it is the 
same, except that he blends the genuine French esprit with 
his natural quiet oratory. In a word, Thiers is the most wonder- 
ful man in Europe. 

After Thiers, the most powerful speaker in the French Chamber 
is, in our opinion, Dupm. He effects by violence and energy 
what Thiers does by insinuation. Very coarse, with the voice, 
gesture, and aspect of a peasant, no one can faire vibrer le fibre 
national, like Dupin. He seldom speaks: never unless when pro- 
voked or excited. And he is never either provoked or excited 
except by the absurdities or extravagances of either extreme. 
When the priestly or the ultra-Tory party have gone too far in 
severity or illegality or unconstitutionalism, and wlfen the liberal 
opposition attack in vain on such a point, Dupin starts up to the 
aid of the latter, and gives court and minister so keen and ironical 
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a castigation, that the tenants of the ministerial benches shrink 
into them. When, on the other hand, the Left fondles some re- 
markable absurdity, and cries at the top of its lungs against some 
trifle, which it represents as the very destruction of all freedom 
and of the French name, Dupin rises to chastise his liberal 
neighbours (for he sits near them), and to declare, that liberal as he 
thinks himself, he has no idea of going” the length of such ab- 
surdity as that. As a social man, Dupin is delightful amongst his 
legal comrades of the bar, full of fan, and of good sense. He is s sadly 
ignorant of the more solid elements of policy. Political economy 
is his horror ; and capitalists, fond as he is himself of money, are 
objects of his avowed aversion. 

‘Lamartine has forced himself into eminence as an orator; we 
say forced himself, for there was great reluctance to listen to a 
poet talking politics. Lamartine, however, had been a diplomatist 
before he became a poet, and his notions of foreign policy are far 
less crude than those of his colleagues in general. Lamartine has 
the honour of having foreseen and foretold the treaty of July 
and the breach with England, full eighteen months before they 
took place. In a memorable speech he pointed out the quarrel 
into which both countries were blindly flinging themselves, and 
vainly begged of his countrymen to stop. "The speech was then 
laughed at as the most absurd of prophecies. He had afterwards 
the | greater honour of standing almost alone in his opposition to 
the For tification of Paris. 

Mauguin is as good an orator as any man can be who wants 
common sense, and another common quality generally cited with 
it. ‘Tocqueville has utterly failed both as a speaker : and politician. 
Sauzet is whipped cream. Villemain is a remarkable and indeed 
the last surviving specimen, of the mode of thinking and spei aking 
of the last century. His French is classic, his ‘style epigram- 
matic, his tone ironical, and his arguments veiled Voltairianism. 
Cousin is an awkward schoolboy, who has purloined some elo- 
quence and mysticism from German philosophers. But we have 
already come to the second-rate men, and may close the series of 
sketches into which we have digressed. 

We return to the opinions of Gutzkow. What he says respect- 
ing Louis Philippe 1s too remarkable to be passed over in 
silence. 

“No correct view has been taken of Louis Philippe,” says Herr 
Gutzkow. ‘He is depicted as a sincere and reserved personage, fol- 
lowing up fixed aims with the utmost prudence and management. He 
is considered as half Louis the Eleventh, half Cromwell. The nice 
balance and varying fortunes of political parties is all considered the 
work of his political cleverness. There is not a word of truth in all 
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this. Louis Philippe is the most talkative, unquiet, uncertain person in 
all France. The King of the French is goodnatured, well-informed, 
sharp- sighted, but without any real power or firm will. The ever Sor 
menting anxiety of his heart vents itself in words. To talk is his 
first necessity. France has been ruled by such ignorant monarchs, that 
it is its present honour to have for king a man of extensive knowledge, 
reading, and observation. Louis Philippe fascinates those presented to 
him: speaks English to English, German to German. No books, no 
names, no ideas, have escaped his observation.’ He reads all, even to 
scientific and statistical ones, and is better acquainted with the rising 
talent of the country than his minister. He can converse with every 
one on his own subject, and talks on without suffering rejoinder or in- 
terruption. Louis Philippe is not of the Talleyrand school, which con- 
siders speech as given to disguise thought. On the contrary, he thinks 
speech given in order to excite thought. He thinks aloud, and lives ex- 
ternally. He cannot bear to be alone, but seeks for applause and 
echo. Intellectual cultivation, good nature, and indiscretion are so 
mixed up in him, that one does not know which predominates. But far 
from being reserved, he is open; far from being silent, he is talkative; 
and far from being independent, he leans upon every one for support.” 


In order to escape the charge of impertimence, this contradic- 
tion of every preconceiv ed opinion ought to have been written by 
some intimate of his French Majesty, and not by a young foreign 
traveller, who spends a month in Paris, and never sets his foot : at 
court. Gutekow is, however, not all wrong. He has heard 
people talk, who ev ‘dently knew Louis Philippe well. But he 
has jumbled up and exaggerated their remarks and information 
into a mass of incongruities that no one could recognise as King 
of the French. That personage is indeed talkative, especially to 
those on whom he wants to impress any idea, and from whom he 
knows that he has none to get. But when Gutzkow says that 
he is a man of great observation, but cannot listen, he talks 
nonsense. ‘There was a time when Louis Philippe was all ear, 
and no tongue, and that was when he was Duke of Orleans. He 
has little left to learn now in men or in things, except what his 
secret spies and correspondence tell him. And therefore he 
talks. 

Gutzkow says that he is indiscreet, that he is not of the Tal- 
leyrand school, that he betrays his sentiments, and so forth. It is 
merely ev sdent from this that Herr Gutzkow is an honest Ham- 
burger, whose worldly sagacity, as Ruge says of him, must have 
been developed in the raw cotton of that trading city. Louis 
Philippe indiscreet! Louis Philippe betray his sentiments! God 
help the simple German! Another month spent in Paris would have 
convinced him that truth and indiscretion were qualities quite un- 
known in the political latitude which he pretends to deseribe. 
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But still Herr Gutzkow has his fraction of truth. Louis Phi- 
lippe is talkative, and loves to dominate with the tongue. More- 
over the king is unquict. He is restless, always revolving some 
scheme. And the great complaint that his ministers have of 
him is, that he will not let well alone. But his activity seldom 
ascends to the higher region of politics: being generally the anxi- 
ety of a good father of a family to better his condition, increase 
his estate, and swell his purse. Heaven help the Intendant of his 
Civil List! none but a man so patient and devoted as he that now 
holds it, could stand the worry of that office. Appanage, dotations, 
forests to cut or to buy, the marriage of his children—all family 
points make the king as active as if he had just made the family 
fortune in trade, and as if he had to found and regulate the future 
prospects and honours of the family for centuries. Such is the 
restlessness of the King of the French. 

Another quality that Gutzkow attributes to him, is want 
of independence, and a leaning on others’ opinions. This is alto- 
gether a mistake. One characteristic of his will suffice to prove 
it. And thisis, that Louis Philippe never made friend or intimate 
of a man of talent. He detested Perier, he detests De Broglie, 
Thiers, Guizot, every one that could pretend to impose an 
opinion on him. Hhis favourites are such men as Montalivet: 
men incapable of either having systems of their own, or of 
even divining the king’s. No: Louis Philippe mentally never 
leaned upon any one. And he has had most able men as cabinet 
ministers, as ministers of foreign affairs, for years, who do not 
yet know what exactly were his aims or his wishes. So much 
for the indiscretion of his majesty, Louis Philippe. 

It is difficult to say whether Gutzkow was more stricken 
with M. Thiers or George Sand. He called on the latter person- 
age in the evening, at her lodgings in the Rue Pigale, and was 
received in a little room ten feet square, called the Little Chapel. 
The ‘“ nearer the church,” says the proverb. 

There was little or no light ; Madame Sand and her daughter 
in that light; and two gentlemen altogether in the background 
and in silence, which they preserved. Madame Sand complained 
of being engaged in law, divers people menacing her with con- 
trainte par corps, unless she wrote them a novel. ‘They talked of 
the drama. Gutzkow said they had as much dramatic talent in 
Germany, but not such accomplished specialties. The German 
added, that he had been toa French tragedy once, but never 
should go again. George Sand admitted that French tragedy 
Was antiquated, and all its present writers, except Scribe, com- 
monplace. 

** Here,” says Gutzkow, “she left her work, and lit a cigarette, in 
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which there was more paper than tobacco, and more coquetterie than 
emancipation of the female sex. ‘ Who is my translator into German ?” 
asked she. ‘Fanny Tarnow,’ I said. ‘I suppose she leaves out the 
immoral passages ?’ said Madame Sand, with irony. I did not reply, 
but looked at her daughter, who held down her head. A pause ensued 
of a second, but there was a great deal in that second.” 


So much for George Sand and “ Young Germany.” We will 
now collect what he says of ‘Thiers. 


“ It surprised me much to find that Thiers did not owe his rise either 
to fortune or to his own genius, but merely to his talent for speaking. 
The external physiognomy of the chamber evinces lightness and super- 
ficiality. I could not at first believe that this betokened true; but 
Thiers himself told me that the surest mode of ruling the chamber 
was to amuse it, and that what members dreaded most was ennui. 
This is the secret of Thiers’s eloquence: he amuses. It is not the 
fiery power of eloquence, nor the genius of the statesman, that have 
thrust Thiers up into his palace of the Place St. Georges. It is his 
talent, which in France is ever more fortunate than genius. Thiers 
receives every evening. Mignet is always there. Madame Dosne and 
her daughter do the honours. Whether Thiers got from his historic 
studies the trick of imitating Napoleon or not, I do not know; but 
there is certainly a resemblance in figure and manner. ‘Thiers’s is a 
Corsican nature. The form of the head and chin are Napoleonite, as 
are the sharp eyes and thin gray hairs. Small of stature, Thiers must 
look up to every one he addresses, and so he likes to throw himself back 
in an arm-chair, and address those who gather round him. He has 
no ministerial solemnity, but remains natural and good-natured in 
manner.” 


The argument turned on languages. Gutzkow mentioned the 
unfitness of the German for either political eloquence or history. 
‘* Tt will become fit for both,” said Thiers, “‘ as soon as Germany has 
free political institutions. Machiavel and De Thou have both his- 
torical styles, and would have had in any language simply because 
they were statesmen.” Gutzkow here instancedJustus Moeser, as 
a German who had a genuine historical style. ‘ You have been 
but a short time in Germany,” said Gutzkow to Thiers. ‘“ I only 
wanted to visit the celebrated battle-fields,” was the reply. 

“ Ay, thought I, it is these thoughts that made you set Europe in 
commotion, and stir up the French to revenge 1815, and Moscow, and 
Leipsic, and Waterloo. And I added aloud to Thiers, ‘ What we, 
Germans, could not do for ourselves—what neither our princes nor our 


chambers could effect—that you have done forus. You have awakened 
the Germans to political unity.’” 


Thiers replied to Gutzkow, that he respected the independence 


of the Germans. ‘‘ Napoleon’s wars were forced on him from within 
and from without. Neither of these necessities pressed now. All 
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that France wanted was to be independent and influential, and 
neither Russia nor England were prepared to allow her the due 
quantum of both. There was the Turkish empire dying, and 
when it went, France must have her finger in the pie as well as 
Russia and E ngland. If Prussia held to Russia in that crisis, and 
Austria to England, then France was their enemy, and would 
turn the world upside down.” Upon this, Gutzkow s says, he im- 
mediately assured M. Thiers, 


“That the present movement of the Germans was more national 
than liberal. We want unity, and will have it. We want not to 
quarrel with England or with Russia, but we want to do without any 
alliance. Prussia and Austria must make good, what the thirty years’ 
war and the seven years’ war broke up. Prussia and Austria separated 
in Ratisbon, but must come together in Frankfort. Let them unite, 
and we want neither Russia nor England. And your Napoleons had 
better don the civic mantle than the military riding-coat. The French 
would then have neither need nor excuse to cry out, ‘ Let us set the 
world upside down.’ ” 


Gutzkow, however, is much more at home with poets, critics, and 
dramatists, than with politici ians. And he has sketched his French 
brethren of the pen with equal freedom: from George Sand 
in her chapel twelve feet square, to Jules Janin, in his splendid 
garret overlooking the Luxembourg, making love to his wife. 
‘The German has 1 rayoned all. Heis like the Enfant Terrible of the 
caricature: spe: aking out all he sees and knows and guesses, with 
infantine malice, and trundling his hoop against the shins of all his 
acquaintance. We are clad. he did not visit England, for this 
representative of Young Germany has 2 monstrous love of sun- 
shine and summer, of the gay, the pleasurable, and the social. 
Now in England an idle visiter does not find these easily ; and 
a few weeks on the banks of the Thames is apt to send the soli- 
tary wanderer back with aversion and disgust to us insulars. 
Thus Henry Heine, the other day, went to enjoy sea-breezes and 
study English character at Boulogne. He found a gay, proud 
set of demi-fashion: ibles, who had never heard of Henry Heine, 
who took him in consequence for a commonplace personage with- 
out livery servants and coach and pair, and treated him de haut en 
bas. Poor Henry Heine was so susceptible and so indignant 
at all this, that he has become a decided foe to England and 
her inhabitants! He is a writer for the Augsburg Gazette, and 
therein has just published the most violent diatribes against our 
grasping, haughty, mercantile, intolerant, and abominable spirit. 
In short, he joins the French cry of Delenda est Carthago, set- 
ting us down for Carthage. For these reasons we sincerely hope, 
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that Young Germany may stay away from us, till he acquires less 
suse eptibility, with more years, sense, and discretion. 

Gutzkow is very severe upon Rachel, but seems to have taken his 
opinions respecting her solely from Janin. He bitterly complains 
of her never laughing. No one is human or has a heart, says Gutz- 
kow, who does not laugh or betray feeling by a smile. The tra- 
gedian might reply, that the parts of Corncille’s and Racine’s 
heroines are no laughing matter. But the German critic calls the 
French actress (in our opinion, 2 woman of decided genius), stiff, 
made of pale bronze, without feminine softness, passion, or gemuth. 
He goes further than Janin taught him, however. For he extends 
this: sweeping censure to the French in general. 

He asks, how is it, that there are so few children in the 
streets of Paris? The population of French towns, he says, con- 
sists of full-grown persons, whereas in Germany half the popula- 
tion consists of children. The explanation of this does not im- 
prove the French in the German estimation : it being, that French, 
and especially Parisian women, universally pack off their children 
to nurse, and often to starve and perish. ‘This is the habit, not 
merely of the higher, but of the middle and poorer classes. Gutz- 
kow attributes it to want of heart: but the real cause is, that 
French women take as much part in the business of life, espe- 
cially of retail trade, as men; and consequently have not time 
to devote exclusively to a mother’s task. 

But French character, habits, and eminent men in letters and 
politics, form an ample field, not to be comprised in a tour or a 
book, nor exhausted in an article. Herr Gutzkow has but sketched 
superficialities, and we have followed his bee-like flutter through 
the Parisian world: bee-like, indeed, for while he culled sweets, 
he has left stings. ‘When we meet with a more profound or more 
conscientious tourist, we shall be glad ourselves to return more 
seriously to the subject. 





Since this was written, we have received, to place by the side 
of the German Gutzkow, another description of Paris, by a com- 
bination of one of the liveliest pens and the best pencil in it.* 
And the best pencil has done its duty well. Lami’s sketches are 
admirable: as they were no doubt intended, the chief attrac- 
tion of the work. Wecannot say as much of M. Janin’s prose : 
written in the character of an American: though a greater con- 
trast to Jonathan than Jules Janin could not well be found. 
We dare say that in its original French his descriptive work was 





* The American in Paris. By Jules Janin. IIlustrated by Eugene Lami. 
London. 1843. 
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lively and interesting, and well-written. But most certainly in 
its translation it is dull, commonplace, awkward, and altogether 
illegible. Nor do we blame the translator ; for Jules Janin’s 
quips and cranks are completely untranslatable. And though 
certainly knowing Paris intimately, Janin knows no tongue or 
train of ideas at all capable of translation into sober English. 
Even his anecdotes are stale, his points flat, and the moral of his 
tale, if he has one, is sure to evaporate and disappear before it has 
been told. M. Janin had heard, no doubt, of English humour, 
and thought it necessary to write humorously for the British 
public. But the attempt is ludicrous, not humorous. Thus he 
begins by talking of that rascal, Sterne, and thinks the word most 
happily applied. 

In order not to seem a Frenchman, Janin falls to abusing 
café au lait: maligning one of the best things in Paris, 
whilst he falls on his knees in adoration of some of the worst. 
After puffing the west hotels and the west restaurants, adulating 
every thing fine and courtly, M. Janin visits the Chamber of 
Deputies, and bursts into a panegyric of M. Berryer, not unde- 
served. He also dwells on Dupin, by no means ill depicting him. 

The account of Louis Philippe is not uninteresting, as it gives 
plain facts and circumstances, however small. It dwells on his 
majesty’s horror of tobacco and love of wax-lights. It might 
have dwelt on his love of English comforts, and on the quarrel 
between him and the old Bourbons on the subject of certain 
matters of domestic convenience. Neither Louis XVIII. nor 
Charles X. would admit any vulgar innovations of building 
into the royal palaces; whilst Louis Philippe would inhabit no 
palace on the old system, refusing to enter the Tuileries till ar- 
ranged with comforts and innovations. This is considered by the 
old court one of Louis Philippe’s revolutionary crimes. 

Where Jules Janin is most at home, however, is behind and 
before the scenes of a theatre. He is the sublimely impertinent of 
dramatic criticism, and rules over the coulisses with a despotism 
that makes even poor Rachel tremble. The best portion of his 
book is his account of Scribe, the great comic writer. ‘This we 
shall at once transfer to our page. 


“ Just before reaching the Porte St. Denis, is the Gymnase Dramatique; 
a delightful little theatre, which M. Scribe and the Duchess De Berri 
raised between them. In this small enclosure are performed comedies 
which represent the slightest accidents of every-day life. When M. Scribe, 
the greatest amuser of the age, commenced this undertaking, there seemed 
no scope for comedy anywhere. Mboliére, like a sovereign master, had 
taken possession of all the great characters; he had worked the whole 
of humanity for his own benefit ; there was not a vice nor an absurdity 
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which had not been submitted to the censure and the rod of this illus- 
trious genius. After him others had arisen: Lachaussée, for example, 
who had made comedy weep ; Beaumarchais, who had taken it on to 
political ground ; Marivaux, the comic poet of the ruelles and the boudoirs: 
these passed—Comedy had become silent, like all the rest. Inventors 
were contented with imitating masters. The Emperor Napoleon did 
not encourage this method of speaking to the crowd, and of saying very 
often, by means of a representation, severe truths, which the audience 
alone discovers, and whichescape all the sagacity of the censors. Then 
came M. Scribe. He had all the wit and invention necessary for the new 
enterprise ; he at once understcod that he could not carry his comedy back 
into former times, and yet that he could not leave it among the people. 
He therefore chose an intermediate world, a neutral ground, the Chaussée 
d’Antin, and finance; for, after all, every body stands a chance of 
becoming as rich as M. Rothschild. The marquis of ancient date and 
the grocer of despised family may make their fortunes in twenty-four 
hours, so that each could say, while beholding this new dominion of 
comedy, ‘I shall perhaps enter there some day! Placed on this rich 
territory, of which he was the Christopher Columbus, M. Scribe gave him- 
self up at his ease to this paradox, which has suited his purpose admirably. 
The simple secret of his success has consisted in taking exactly the op- 
posite of the comedies written before him. There was a comedy of 
Voltaire’s, called ‘Nanine.’ This Nanine, a girl of no birth, marries a 
great lord, and is happy. M. Scribe takes in hand the defence of the 
opposite opinion, and writes the Mariage de Raison, to prove that the 
son of a general would be very foolish to marry the daughter of a 
soldier. In the Premiéres Amours, M. Scribe ridicules all the fine, 
sweet sentiments of youth, with which so many pretty comedies have 
been composed. The Demoiselle &@ marier is never so charming, as 
when she has no thought of marriage. Le plus beau Jour de la Vie 
is full of torments and miseries. And it is always thus. When he has a 
comedy to write, this original man takes up the side of long-established 
truth. In case of need, he would undertake to defend, not the Misan- 
thrope, which Fabre d’Eglantine has done before him, but even the 
Tartuffe. Thanks to this ingenious subversion of the action, the story, 
and the persons of his comedy, M. Scribe has discovered the art of 
making his audience attentive. And as, besides, he writes quite simply, 
without knowing how to write; as his dialogues are full of ordinary 
genius ; as, with all his wit, he is not more witty than the rest of the 
world ; the most complete success has attended this happy man. He 
has at once attained that popularity which is least contested and least 
contestable in France; he has been, at the same time, celebrated and 
rich. The Duchess de Berri adopted him as her poet, and the Gymnase, 
sustained by clever comedians, made expressly for this comedy, finished 
by replacing the Théatre Francais. The success of M. Scribe lasted as 
long as the Restoration. But the Revolution of July came : immediately 
the Théatre de Madame was nothing more than the Gymnase Drama- 
tique. The box in which the amiable princess so often appeared, that royal 
VOL. XXX. NO. LX. 
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box into which it was a great honour to be admitted, was empty. 
Then M. Scribe, faithless as the bird whose nest is destroyed, fled else- 
where. The Théatre Francais, which he had so roughly opposed, 
eagerly opened its doors to the Caldéron of 1830. Then M. Scribe 
composed vaudevilles in five acts, and without couplets, which the 
ThéAtre Francais calls comedies. At the same time the Opera and the 
Opera Comique secured the illustrious inventor: Meyerbeer and Auber 
would have no poetry but his: to the former he gave Robert le Diable, 
to the latter the Domino Noir. As for the Gymnase, when it 
found itself left to its own strength, it dispensed most easily with its 
poet. The spirit of the masters had remained everywhere, within the 
walls, and on the outside of the walls. Bouffé, that excellent comedian, 
who had never been in the school of Scribe, set himself seriously to work, 
to play comedies which were almost serious. Thus every one went on: 
the Gymnase without M. Scribe,—M. Scribe without the Gymnase: only, 
as it is not right that every thing should succeed with ungrateful men, 
M. Scribe was obliged to enter the French Academy, where he pro- 
nounced a discourse in M. de Bouffon’s style. Thus was her Royal 
Highness the Duchess de Berri avenged! Assuredly M. Scribe would 
not be in the Academy, if his first protectress was not at Goritz.” 

And here we have done with Jules Janin. It is all very well 
to employ foreign writers to draw up histories of their own 
country, tosketch the state of politics, of letters, of the arts. But 
merely to givea view of the exterior appearance and sights of Paris, 
or any foreign capital, with sketches of its society,—for this any 
English writer would have been much preferable. For not only 
has M. Janin been unable to discern round his own home what is 
commonplace and what is not; but he has written in a current 
and capricious style which defies translation, and which, however 
good in French, is downright trash in English. And a letter- 
press thus disgraces, instead of explaining or illustrating, the very 
beautiful prints which accompany it. We have never seen a 
happier specimen than in this book, of French design expressed by 
the Engiish graver. 
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2. A Life of Socrates. By Dr. G. Wiccrrs. (Sokrates, als 
Mensch, als Biirger, und als Philosoph.) With ScHLEIER- 
MACHER’S Essay on the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher: 
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3. Cours de Philosophie. Par V.Coustn. Paris. 1840-41. 

4. Apioropavos Nepeka: (‘The Clouds of Aristophanes). With 
Notes Critical and-Explanatory. By T. Mircneiz, A. M. 
London. 

5. History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K. O. 
MUELLER. Published by the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
Society. London. 1840.* 

6. A History of Greece. By the Rigut Rev. C. THIRLWALL, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 4th volume. London. 


Tue ‘ Life of Socrates’ by Wiggers, one of those learned and in- 
dustrious Germans whose labour in the right direction cleared a 
way for the Schleiermachers and Ritters, is more remarkable for 
its sensible exposure of error in the older accounts, than for any 
novel or striking addition of its own to the fact or the philosophy 
of the subject. In the latter respect it is immeasurably inferior 
to the ‘ Essay’ by Schleiermacher, though this would probably 
never have been written, if the other had not appeared. The 
more original views in the ‘ Life’ are those of the accusation and 
trial ; its amusing passages, the description of the method in 
which the Sophists were assailed; and its commonplace, the 
writer’s inability to discover in Socrates more than a mere moral 
teacher. We have a great respect for the classical acquirements 
of our countryman, Mr. Mitchell: and for a somewhat rare and 
certainly very lively mode of expressing the fruits of his learning, 
we can forgive the quizzible suggestions he offers now and then, 
and the air of trifling he delights to assume. But in the 
matter of Socrates, though we believe him well-disposed to have 
done justice, he has been obviously misled by an overruling ad- 
miration of the philosopher's great assailant. ‘Thus we find him 
in this edition of the ‘ Clouds’-—a book which with all its defects 
should be in the hands of every student and lover of Aristophanes 
—gravely reproducing old traditions of the fanaticism and im- 
posture of Pythagoras, that with these he may connect Socrates 
as their disciple and reviver, and Aristophanes as their justly in- 


* A German edition of this work, from the manuscripts left by K. O. Miiller, 
has been (1842) published at Breslau by Dr. E. Miiller. Geschichte der Griechi- 
schen Literatur bis auf das Zeitalter Alexanders. 
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dignant, though perhaps too passionate denunciator. In our first 
paper on Greek Philosophers, this injustice of confounding Py- 
thagoras with the later followers of his school, was pointed out ; 
and it will come within our present purpose, while we attempt to 
exhibit the Sophists of Athens in their double relation to the 
Eleatic School, from which they rose, and to Socrates, by whom 
they fell, to indicate what there really is of connection, according 
to our safest grounds of conjecture, between the Sages of Samos 
and of Athens. 

The Eleatic philosophy (so called because it first made itself 
known in Elea, a department of the province of Lower Italy), 
must undoubtedly be considered a branch of the Italian or Py- 
thagorean system. It had its origin in an early resentment of 
the tendency of the Ionians, which we have observed to be 
too manifest, to restrict their inquiries to the sensible. It found 
its first great teacher in XENOPHANES, a native of Colophon: 
who maintained, as afterwards the school he founded, that 
the source of all truth was something independent of, and 
superior to, sense. ‘This was the opposite extreme, but with in- 
disputable tendency to good ; as the influence we have seen it in 
later times exert even upon the philosophers of Ionia, would of 
itself demonstrate. As Thales saw gods in all things, Xeno- 
phanes saw all things in God. That the Deity should change, 
or be alterable; that any thing could come into being, or cease to 
be; he thought altogether impossible. He gazed upon the whole 
heaven, in the beautiful expression of Aristotle, and said that the 
One Being was the Deity.* That Deity he held to be all-wise, 
all-powerful, and existent from eternity; and as he believed it 
tantamount to the utter denial of his being, to say that with 
him existence could have any beginning, so he assailed with the 
utmost vehemence the doctrine of plurality of gods: because, if 
there are many, he felt, no one can be all-powerful and all-perfect ; 
others would be as good, as powerful; and He would be quite 
unable to accomplish what he might wish or design to do.f 





? 
* eis roy dAov ovpavdy droBdéWas Td év eivai Gynot Tov cdr. 


+ It is much to be regretted that the text of the particular treatise of Aristotle in 
which the most important references to Xenophanes are found, should be in too 
corrupt a state to suffer us to determine with sufficient accuracy what is at all 
times intended in those allusions. But it is at least certain that they point to 
great distinctions between Xenophanes and the later philosophers of his school. 
An Ionian by birth, and, there is reason think, partial to the Ionian system in his 
youth, it seems to have been the sudden influence of Pythagorism upon his mind, 
when in later years he found himself amidst the movements of that school in the 
colonies of Lower Italy, which produced in him the remarkable change from which 
we date the Eleatic manner. His own system, as taught by himself, is to the last 
characterized by Aristotle as an undecided system, in which theism and pantheism 
are found coexisting, but in which the secret predominance of the Pythagorean 
element may be always traced. 
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This philosopher, the great original of all the Idealism and 
Pantheism* the world has known, disregarding the examples of 
rose dissertation introduced by Pherecydes and Anaximander, 
J alivered in regular verse his thoughts upon the nature of things. 
He found it best agree with that elevation and enthusiasm of soul 
in which his philosophy originated; but found at the same time so 
much that offended his purer thoughts in the popular verses of his 
day, that in him, curiously enough, we behold the first. manifesta- 
tion of the hostility between philosophers and poets which ex- 
isted to such an extent in Plato’s time. The lines 
There’s but one God alone, the greatest of gods and of mortals : 
Neither in body to mankind resembling, neither in ideas: 
Without trouble he ruleth the all, by reason and insight, 
still remain among the verses which embodied his system; and 
which, from his twenty-fifth to his ninety-second year, he sang at 
ublic festivals, and, it is asserted, even in the streets for livelihood. 

e was the first who daringly assailed the deities of Homer and 
Hesiod. The Ionian School, which filled the universe with gods, left 
room and verge enough for the popular mythology; Pythagoras had 
not deigned, save to the initiated, to reveal his contempt of Jove, 
while, in public, for wise reasons, he still bowed at his altars; but 
Xenophanes went from place to place in Lower Italy, and openly 
sang Sestietions to the inmates of Olympus. 

In lines which expressed his contempt for all who would give 
to a god the form or the attributes of man, the wise and subtle 
insight of his mind was remarkably apparent. These deify, he 
would have said, their own weaknesses and passions. It was 
simply from the desire common to all, to consider those like them- 
selves as the best of all (a principle which governs the world to 
this day, dispensing its favour to its like and its hatred to its un- 
like), that, according to Xenophanes, had arisen the flat noses and 
the black hue of the Ethiopian gods, the blue eyes and ruddy com- 
plexion of the Thracian. And so, could the old philosopher have 
pierced the centuries which separated his ill-rewarded beggary 
from the splendid triumphs of Aristophanes, he would have seen 
the Birds of that great wit throw up into the sky their wondrous 
eity of Cloudcuckooville, and, shutting out the old gods so far from 
Olympus that even the odour of sacrifices might not reach them, 
— new deities with the propensities of an aviary, and clothe 

em with feathers, wings, and beaks. 





* This surely cannot be doubted, though Victor Cousin, in his paper on 
*Xenophane, Fondateur de l'Ecole d’Elée,’ is justly indignant with Sextus, 
Theodoret, Origen and others, for the manner in which they have charged a gross 
pantheism and scepticism on this pure-minded and lofty reasoner; and is 
tempted into distinctions, perhaps somewhat too strongly stated, between the 
founder and the followers of the Eleatic School. 
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With all his subtlety, however, it is hardly necessary to say that 
Xenophanes failed to harmonize his system with the actual pheno- 
mena around him. The only genuine knowledge he could master 
was limited (certainly a grand limitation) to an idea of godhead as 
eternal and unchanging existence; immutable and everlasting; all 
spirit, all mind. ‘‘ Wherever I might direct my thoughts,” he said, 
“* they always returned to the one and unchanging Being: every- 
thing, however I examined it, resolved itself into the self-same 
nature.” It does not appear, from the imperfect fragments that 
remain of him, that he at any time successfully reconciled, even 
to himself, the multiplicity and manifold transformations of ex- 
ternal objects, with the unity and unalterable identity of that 
Deity of his, who, though all mind, was still one with the world. 
What we did not need so much, survives ; the complaint of the 
poor philosopher : 

Certainly no mortal yet knew, and ne’er shall there be one 

Knowing well both the gods, and the All whose nature we treat of; 
For when, by chance, he at times may utter the true and the perfect, 
He wists not, unconscious: for error* is spread over all things ! 

Be it yet remembered to his honour, that it was in the con- 
tinuous struggle he made towards truth through all this mist of error, 
that the fine old creator of the Eleatic philosophy seems certainly 
to have entered first upon that sublime field of speculation on the 
faculties of the human mind, which is opened by the distinction 
between the reason and the senses. It may be glory and reward 
enough for all his disinterested labours, that he was the originator 
of the system of reasoning which was afterwards carried so far by 
the thinkers of Elea, and that from him the art of dialectics,f the 
science of investigation into pure being, must at least date its 
recognised beginning. When these continual generations in nature 
were perseveringly objected to him, in proof that the universe was 
not one sole being, and that it might contain something mutable 
since it did actually change ; Xenophanes at last, to clear himself 
of the objection, excepted altogether against the evidence of the 
senses: urged that they deceived men: said that it was not true 
that any generations in nature happened: in a word, denied the 


reality of external objects, and explained their various aspects as 
but false appearances, 





*The Greek word is Soxos (poet. for Séxnots)—8oxos rem mace térvkrar— 
the more strict translation of which would be, that Opinion reigns over All. It is 
upon this verse—plucked from its context—that a kind of universal scepticism has 
been most unfairly attributed to Xenophanes. The translation in the text is Mr. 
Morrisons’s, to which we have before directed attention. 

¢ This word is here employed in a more limited sense than that in which it will 
hereafter be used by Plato; before whose time the ancients generally did not 
make a distinction between Logic and Dialectics. 
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The distinction was yet more strongly urged. by his successor, 
PARMENIDES, born in Elea; who expressly grounded his whole 
system upon it: setting out, not from the notion of Deity, but 
from that of Being: and establishing, with greater logical con- . 
sistency and definiteness of idea than his master, the Pantheistic 
doctrine of one god comprehending all things. For while, on the 
one hand, he went certainly so far as to deny the reality of time, 
of space, and of motion; he admitted on the other that there might 
be so much of a real foundation for the appearances of nature as 
to render them not unworthy of attention. To bring the opinions 
founded on external perceptions into closer agreement with the 
knowledge of pure intellect, is an object apparent in all that remains 
of his writing. It is recorded of him, that he constructed even a 
peculiar physical theory to explain those appearances ; which had 
its origin, no doubt, in his strong and universally admitted bias 
towards the doctrines of Pythagoras. He is said to have visited 
Athens in his old age, and to have talked to the son of Sophro- 
niscus the stone-mason, then a mere boy. 

His most famous disciple was EmPpEDOCLES of Agrigentum, in 
whose doctrines so much of the Pythagorean manner reappeared, 
that by some he is supposed to have belonged to that society. It 
has been more accurately suggested by Tennemann and Bishop 
Thirlwall that he may probably be looked upon as the first author 
of an Eclectic system. It is certain that with many of the high moral 
and ethical notions of Pythagoras he combined the physical accom- 
plishments of the Ionian School, and brought nearer to completion 
that dialectic or logical part of the Eleatic theory which we have 
referred chiefly to Parmenides. With him remains the distinction 
of having first treated systematically of optics: holding that light 
consisted of particles projected from luminous bodies, yet that 
vision was not performed without the assistance of a certain 
influence or emanation transmitted from the eye to the object. 
He described and explained the structure of the universe, and 
treated, with much ingenuity, of the nature of the earth’s surface 
and its productions. His doctrine that mountains and rocks had 
been raised by subterranean fire, was an anticipation of the theory 
of elevation established by recent geologists; and it would almost 
seem, from his descriptions of the rude and grotesque forms of 
the earliest animals, that he had been actually acquainted with the 
fossil remains of extinct races. 

What we can ascertain from existing fragments and descriptions 
of the theory of existence held by this philosopher, is not to be 
forth in our space with any kind of distinctness. The power of 
Love in the arrangement of the world is, however, the great and 
prominent part of the theory; and if the close-barred Eleatic 
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prison had not still shut in Empedocles against every effort of 
escape, he might have passed by an easy flight into some of the 
loftiest reasonings of Plato. In his views of human knowledge, 
he rejected the testimony of sense, and held that pure intellect 
alone could arrive at a knowledge of the truth. Thus he dis- 
tinguished between the world as presented to our senses,* and 
its type the intellectual world.t 

Empedocles was a statesman, as well as poet and sage. He re- 
formed the constitution of Agrigentum; abolished the oligar- 
chical council of the Thousand; and exacted enthusiastic regard 
from his Dorian fellow-countrymen, by his improvements in the 
physical condition of large tracts of the land. Some beautiful 
coins of Selinus are extant still, to show how he destroyed the 
pestiferous exhalations of the marshes about the place, by carrying 
two small streams through the swampy grounds, and thus draining 
off the water. The title of wind-avertert was also given to him, 
because he had blocked up some narrow valleys in such a way as 
to screen a town. from the noxious winds that blew into it: and it 
is the opinion of Quintilian that he was the first person who 
properly cultivated oratory. It only remains to be said of him, 
before we return to the more direct line of Eleatic philosophers 
from whom he is in some sort a digression, that he combined 
religion and a very severe ascetic system of life with his philo- 
sophy; that he was not only a poet and statesman, but a most 
skilful practiser of the art of medicine; and that his influence with 
his disciples, by the various profundity of his knowledge and the 
saan miracles it placed within his reach, assumed a character 
of religious awe. They believed him, on his own assertion, to 
be a god, and that he could not die as ordinary men, but would 
simply cease to be seen upon the earth; which delusion the better 
to encourage, he flung himself, when on the eve of death, into 
the crater of Mount Etna. If that were so, the less credulous 
found an apt method of revenging themselves on his memory, by 
discovering his brazen slipper, one day, near the crater’s mouth. 
But the only credible part of the story is, that, in insisting on 
the divinity and immortality of the soul, Empedocles became 
exposed to the assertion of having claimed them as peculiar quali- 
ties for himself. 

The immediate followers of Parmenides were Zeno, another 
pupil, and also a friend and fellow-citizen, who afterwards bravely 
— for freedom’s sake, in resisting the petty tyrant of Elea: 
Melissus of Samos, a man of great military talents as well, who 
commanded a victorious fleet against the Athenians: Empedocles, 





* 


kéopos alc Onrds. { xdopos vonrds. } porvoavepos. 
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already described: and, finally, the men in whom the Eleatic phi- 
losophy ended, and a more masterly though more dangerous sys- 
tem arose, Leucippus and Democritus. 

The danger had become obvious, even in the three first named. 
No one has been found to question the sincerity of these men, or 
their unaffected desire after truth; but the mode of reasoning in 
which they had become involved, while it induced them to expend 
almost the whole of their dialectic subtlety in opposing the mere 
dogmas of other philosophers, or in combating the opinions of the 
vulgar, had a manifest tendency to involve them in sophistical 
paradoxes, and prepare the way for an ultimate triumph to so- 
phistry itself. Yet in speaking of MELIssus, who argued that there 
was neither vacuum nor motion in the universe; that there was 
no such thing as production or decay; and that all change was 
simple illusion: it is right to add, that Cudworth has suggested a 
strictly metaphysical meaning to his use of the term motion, which 
would in that case merely imply that there was no such thing in 
motion as passing from entity to non-entity, and the reverse; and 
would no doubt supersede much objection to his theory, under- 
stood in its more obvious and physical sense.* Melissus wrote in 
excellent Ionian prose, and it has been supposed by Miiller (in the 
admirable history which the Useful Knowledge Society had the 
honour of giving to the world) that his aim was less to claim dis- 
tinction for himself as a philosophic originator, than to give greater 
perspicuity and order to the arguments which Parmenides had 
veiled in poetic shapes. But if this was so, he became informed 
by his task with profounder views, and gave them forth with greater 
boldness. ZENO has been subject to severer judgment than Melissus; 
but no less is it due to him, who was the first author of the form 
of philosophic dialogue,f and the first known teacher of logic, to 
say that his sophisms were not of that kind which constitute the 
mere sophist: having never lost sight of what was worthy and 
honourable in the motives and objects of the Eleatic School; but 


* And in reference to all these Eleatic modes of reasoning, the reader will per- 
haps allow us to repeat the caution before submitted to him. Note, p. 81, For. 
Quar. Review, No. 59. 

+ This rests on the authority of Diog. Laert. whose expression is rather loose. 
“ They say that Zeno of Elea was the first who wrote Dialogues.” But Aris- 
totle’s phrase, “the auswering and questioning Zeno,” is confirmatory. He 
must share the invention, however, with others: if a passage quoted by Athe- 
neus from Aristotle’s ‘ Treatise on Poets, is taken for granted. “ We cannot 
deny the name of discourses and imitations to the mimes of Sophron and to the 
dialogues of Alexamenus of Teos, which were the first written of the Socratic 
dialogues.” These have perished: but Sophron’s Mimes is the book, of which, 
according to Quintilian, Plato had a copy under his pillow when he died. 
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still having sought to limit the claims of the senses, and subordi- 
nate them to the pure reason.* 

But of a far different character from these were the sophisms of 
Leucirpus and DEmocritTUvs, which, springing directly out of the 
Eleatic School, darted at once into the opposite extreme. Having 
described some of the opinions to which we have referred, Aris- 
totle (in his Book de Generatione et Corruptione), has this re- 
mark: ‘‘ Thus, proceeding in violation of sensation, and disre- 
garding it, because, as they held, they must follow reason, some 
came to the conclusion that the universe was one, and infinite, and 
at rest. As it appeared, however, that, though this ought to be 
by reason, it would go near to madness to hold such opinions as 
to the fact (for no one was ever so mad as to think fire and ice to 
be one), Leucippus and Democritus pursued a line of reasoning 
which was in accordance with sensation, and which was not irre- 
concilable with the production and decay, the motion and mul- 
titude of things.” 

Indespair, that is , of reconciling reason and thesenses by any modi- 
fication of the Eleatic method, Democritus (we substitute the name 
of the perfecter, for that of the originator, of these opinions) went a 
little more closely 1 into the real constitution of the physical world: 
carried his inquiries into the mechanical properties of bodies: and 
ended in the famous doctrine of material atoms, having within them- 
selves a principle of motion, to the various meeting y and combina- 
tion of which, he held that all natural bodies owed their existence. 
The world, he said, consisted of a collection of simple particles of 
one kind of matter, and of indivisible smallness (hence the name 
of atom), and by the various configurations and motions of these, 
all kinds of matter and all material phenomena were produced. 
And so came forth into palpable shape the great Atomic Doctrine: 
the most definite, as on a former occasion we remarked, of all 
the physical doctrines of the ancients applied to actual ‘pheno- 
mena; as some balance to its evil qualities, the suggester, through 
a long series of ages, of a habit of really physical observation and 
inquiry; and the subject of respectful disquisition by Lord Bacon. 

We cannot enter into any detail of the opinions of Democritus, 
but that he scattered great “and remarkable truths abroad, in his 
endeavours to prop up a hopeless scheme, it would be most unjust 





* The reader is referred to a paper on ‘ Zénon d’Elée,’ in the Nouveaux 
Fragments Philosophiques of Victor Cousin ; in which, while Parmenides seems 
to be considered as the legislator for the school of which Xenophanes was founder, 
Zeno is claimed as its soldier, hero, and martyr. But quite independent of his 
place in philosophy, there is something deeply interesting in the noble death of 
this most practical teacher of logic. 

¢ Parmenidis et Telesii et pracipue Democriti philosophia. 
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to deny. He introduced into his theory the hypothesis of images:* 
a species of emanation from external objects: which made, he 
said, an impression on our senses; from the influence of which he 
deduced sensation,t and thought;t and by means of which he dis- 
tinguished between a rude, imperfect, and therefore false concep- 
tion, and a true one. With less success, on the same principle, 
he attempted to account for the popular notions of Deity. They 
partly arose, he said, from the incapacity of men to understand 
the phenomena of which they were witnesses, and partly from 
the impressions they received from certain beings—images of an 
enormous stature—which inhabit the air, and to which he attri- 
buted the causes of divination, and what were called dreams. No 
one has doubted that, among all the ancients, Democritus was re- 
markable for having made the most frequent use of experimental 
inquiry as the basis of his reasonings. ‘The invention of the arch 
has even been attributed to him: and he certainly first started the 
sublime speculation, which the telescope has confirmed, that the 
milky way is formed by clusters of minute stars. Connecting also 
with the discoveries of Leucippus some secrets he had mastered 
from the school of Pythagoras, many passages of his argument 
upon atoms (applying to them that mystical virtue of numbers 
which seems, as remarked in our last paper, to express something 
very like the combination of matter in definite proportions) ap- 
proach to anticipation of the modern atomic theory. Kepler had 
obligations to him: and Descartes might have owned to some hints 
for his grand mechanical principle that bodies in a circular motion 
remove from the centre as much as possible. Democritus held, 
among many strange visions of a doctrine of gravitation, that the 
atoms would all have long since united in the centre of the universe, 
if the universe were not infinite, so as to have no centre. 

But it was only natural that many advantages should have 
attended the pursuit of a system which, whatever other results it 
led to, did not look for the principles of bodies, or their power of 
acting, among numbers, proportions, harmonies, ideas, qualities, 
or elementary forms: but went to the bodies themselves, and 
examined their physical and mechanical states; their motion, 
figure, position of parts, smallness, magnitude, and the like: and 
from these, so far rightly and solidly, estimated the virtues of 
each, defined their actions, and explained their effects. It was 
not till the early Greek atomists were betrayed into untenable 
positions by their ignorance of the affinities of various kinds of 
matter, and their imperfect acquaintance with the art of investigat- 
ing scientific truth—placing mind as a material substance among 


* <iSoXa. fT aicOnars. t vinors. 
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their atoms, and subjecting it to the same law of necessity—that 
one absurdity carried them to another, and finally wrecked them 
in universal doubt. 

Democritus, with all those extraordinary powers of his, most 
readily acknowledged by his most formidable opponents (Demo- 
critus seems to me above all others to have been industrious in 
the pursuit of wisdom,* says Aristotle), found himself stranded at 
the last on that inhospitable shore. His laughter—for he treated 
all things, and especially the ignorance of his good fellow-citizens 
of Abdera, as gaily as he could—had been as profitless as the 
tears of Heraclitus. All unity in the objects of science, all cer- 
tainty, had vanished from his grasp; and, originally the disciple 
of a school which had seen all the world in God, he found him- 
self without a God or a world to believe in, and hopeless of the 
immortality of the soul. His rich and practised intellect alone 
remained, wherewith to build retreat and protection for the 
moral sense: and though, like Hobbes in later times, he made 
virtue and vice depend mainly upon human institutions, and the 
laws framed to restrain mutual injuries, his morality was in 
general sound and unexceptionable. It consisted for the most 
part in an inculcation of the necessity of self-respect to a man. 
He ought not to practise injustice, because its attendants are fear 
and uneasy recollections; he ought not to give way to intem- 
perance or bodily pleasure, because satiety, o pression, and pain, 
are sure to follow; he should be calm and self-possessed, because 
violent emotions disturb and injure the soul. A cheerfulness of 
temper was the great thing to be sought after: his own habits 
of quiet laughter at the follies of men passed into a proverb: and 
so true to these notions did he continue to the last, that when his 
death was announced to be inevitable, he protracted life for three 
days by the most desperate expedients, with no other hope or 
interest than to gratify his sister, who, had he died when he first 
seemed likely to die, would have been prevented from attending a 
festival of Ceres. Men thought the more of that kind of faith, 
when he announced it in connexion with the results of his philo- 
obdros 8€ Anpudxpiros fore pev wept amdvrav dpovrica. His written 
works were very numerous. Among them, Diogenes Laertius mentions five on 
ethics; twenty-four on physics; seven on music; the same number on such arts 


and sciences as painting and agriculture; eleven on mathematics; and on miscel- 
laneous subjects, nine. Of these, however, Suidas has gone so far as to reject all 
but two: the treatises peyas Sidxoopos and rept piaews xédopov: an evident ex- 
aggeration, as Schleiermacher and others have shown. The style of Democritus is 
a frequent subject of praise with Cicero and Lord Bacon. Both dwell with fond- 
ness on its poetical character; its pomp and ornaments; the rich elegance of its 
expressions. 


¢ eveord. . .<vbvpia 
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sophy. Tranquillity and cheerfulness of mind he would thus have 
profiered as, from his experience, the great end of life ; and for- 
bearance and moderation, as the root of wisdom: for to be troubled 
with the vain and agitating hope that any thing of final truth 
existed, or was, by man at least, discoverable, he had found of all 
things the most foolish and the least profitable. 

A doctrine that might, perhaps, be held by such a man; so re- 
strained by intellect, so accustomed to the guidance of aims that 
were not unworthy of it, so steadily inspired by the semblances of 
that truth of whose reality he too easily despaired: but a doctrine 
that could not pass out of such keeping without many dangers. 
It is to Democritus, accordingly, that we owe the first great mas- 
ter of the school of wisdom-mongers, who are known in Greek 
history by the name of Sopuists, and who, while Archelaus was 
in vain endeavouring to reconcile the methods of the Ionian sys- 
tem with the great views Anaxagoras had opened, appeared sud- 
denly in Athens, and, to all who would purchase their lessons, 
offered a new philosophy. 

As Democritus walked through the streets of Abdera, he had 
seen a faggot-maker tying up his bundles with surprising dexte- 
rity. He noticed him; sent for him to his house; gave him lessons; 
and out of the first inventor of a porter’s knot,* gave the world its 
first great master in the knotty intricacies of language. Prora- 
GoRAS of Abdera is the acknowledged chief of the Sophists, 
who found in Athens—by this time the centre of intellectual acti- 
vity in Greece—an apt market for those wares of the mind, which, 
like any other goods, they first put up to sale. 

This peculiarity is the mark we find them most emphatically 
distinguished by, in the ancient writings. One does not abstract- 
edly see any thing so very censurable in the circumstance of philo- 
sophy asking, like any other power or exertion of the mind, for 
pecuniary recompence. ‘To the poet, the painter, the sculptor, 
Athenians did not think of denying that reward. But lange 
Greek usage had associated philosophic inquiry with a more ele- 
vated and disinterested feeling. All the old philosophers had 
been poor: some of them, originally of great wealth, had sacri- 
ficed what they possessed before the altar of their pursuit, to free 
it from the reproach of any possible connexion with the sordid or 
the worldly. The sum of what they asked or desired was the 
means of existence. This we have seen Anaxagoras solicit from 
Pericles: Xenophanes from the colonists of Elea. Therefore, 


* The word is rdAn; and may be so translated. Ritter would invalidate the 


whole anecdote on a question of time, if his own chronology were less open to dis- 
pute. 
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when Philosophy, abandoning this poverty and seclusion, suddenly 


appeared in gorgeous garb im the streets of Athens, offering to 
communicate all she knew for a certain price, and in language 
which fascinated every listener, the wiser and more reflective 
minds became not unreasonably alarmed. They saw how subor- 
dinate all her diviner objects would become, to the mere means of 
attracting pupils, and the art of retaining them. And already 
had the announcement gone forth in the streets of Athens, to herald 
the arrival of Protagoras, that with him, for a proper compensa- 
tion, might be acquired that species of knowledge, which was able 
to confound right and wrong, and make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason. 

But while allowance is thus made for the extreme severity of 
tone adopted against the Sophists by their hostile contemporaries 
on that point of payment (nothing can exceed the contempt of 
Plato’s huckstering phrases in the Protagoras and Theetetus, 
afterwards adopted with no less bitterness by Aristotle), it seems 
doubtful if they have been in all respects quite fairly used. It is 
certain that they did not appear in Athens without having been 
in a manner called for: and equally so, that the worst evil they 
committed had in it a tendency to good. What we have brought 
into view, in this and in our former paper, of the course of the old 
philosophies, enables us rightly to discern this. The failure of the 
political plans of the Pythagoreans, had for a time involved in a 
common ruin every part of their design: the Eleatics had found it 
impossible to reconcile their view of the system of nature with 
their theory of the reason, and in an attempt to establish a worthy 
idea of God as the one only that truly is, had seen the truth of all 
production itself fade away before them: the Ionians had brought 
their physical inquiries into the unalterable phenomena of the uni- 
verse, to that threshold of moral investigation which their system 
could not pass: and the general result was vague, impractical, 
unsatisfactory. On the other hand, and in striking contrast, the 
condition of mind in Athens had become more than ever lively, 
restless, and inquisitive: the simple course of education under 
which the conquerors of Marathon and Salamis were reared, had 
lost its charm for the wealthy or ambitious youth that followed 
them: the sudden aggrandizement and settled glory of the city as 
the head of the confederates against Persia, consequent on the re- 
pulse of the Persian invaders, had brought in its train the luxuries 
and indulgences of unaccustomed peace: and the splendid admini- 
stration of Pericles, while it opened day-dreams of like personal 
glory to almost every youth, had tended to familiarize all Athens 
with what had hitherto passed in silence beneath the lonely roofs 
of the old philosophers; attracting to the streets of the city even 
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some of the more celebrated of the philosophers themselves, who 
were too glad to escape from the oppressed States of Asia Minor, 
to think much of the old sneer of * meteorosophy’ so long cast in 
their teeth by these supercilious Athenians. Finding things thus— 
Veneration for old customs broken; settled modes of thinking dis- 
turbed by the very presence of ‘ physiologers’ from Ionia; ancient 
beliefs neighboured with vague speculations; bodily leisure from 
military exercises leaving the more excitement for the mind; every 
thing manifestly tending to new and more ambitious directions of 
thought, and nothing of practical application appearing for its go- 
vernment or guidance—should we feel surprise at the sudden 
effort of the Sophists, or at the extraordinary welcome it re- 
ceived ? 

We bring you Knowledge, they said: concerning which great 
mistakes have hitherto been made. We can answer you upon 
every question, and in any manner that you please. For us, 
nothing is too high by its abstruseness, nothing is too mean by 
its lowness: we can satisfy you alike in all things. A ticket fora 
lecture will be fifty drachme:* the price is high: but in one 
lecture an impression shall be made; in two it shall be plainl 
visible; and only attend us for some two months, and we wi 
make you, no matter what your age or your capacity, all that 
can be wished. We have reached at last all the great secrets, 
visible or invisible. 'Words—Words—these, O Athenians, are 
agencies that have never been understood till now. These are 
what shall make the same things appear to the same person at one 
time just, at another unjust: by these we can show them to you 
at once like and unlike; one and many; in a state of quictude or 
a state of motion. Oh, noble and ambitious youth of Athens, 
would you really understand the mystery of the Great, the Many- 
headed, Beast:f would you really rise to power on the back of 
the populace of the city: we wil teach you what are his temper 
and his lusts, and what the mode of making yourselves their 
master. How to approach him and to stroke him down: what 
shall make him difficult, what easy, of access: how to discrimi- 
nate between the sounds that he himself is used to utter, and those 
which in others are likely to sooth or to exasperate him: all 
this is among our lessons. Vain any attempted discrimination of 
the passions of that animal; vain any effort to separate the 
honourable and good and just, from the base and bad and unjust. 
These distinctions are idle. We cannot lay claim to them ourselves; 
from others we shall not expect them. Enough for us, that what 


* About two guineas. 
J péya Opéupa—modrvuxéparov Opéeupa. 
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he likes we shall call good, and what he dislikes, evil. Shall we 


say that what satisfies the necessities of nature is not just and 
honourable? Who shall undertake to discover an essential dif- 
ference between what is good in itself and good according to 
nature? What is justice, O Athenians? It is nothing but the 
interest of the strongest. What existence have honour and virtue, 
but in the opinions and habits of men?* Might makes right, al- 
ways: the property of the weak belongs at all times to thes strong : 

whatisthe greatest of blessings but to commit wrong with impunity ? 
what the greatest of evils, but an inability to revenge injuries 
received? Who would care for justice, did not such as are in a 
capacity to hurt others, oblige them to care for it? What man 
that had power in his hands, and was in truth a man, would sub- 
mit to such a convention? Let him, then, who would rightly 
understand all this, take lessons from us. With the eloquence we 
can teach, it asks only courage and political foresight to accom- 
plish all things, unquestioned and unrestrained. 

Inestimable hopes—amazing promises. The surprise should 
surely have been greater, if, in that state of Athens, eager and 
anxious crowds had not flocked around these wonder-workers. 
The rich man gave his fifties of drachmz at once; the man less 
well provided bargained for his twenties or thirties; he who lacked 
resources, drew upon his friends; he who had neither friends nor 
resources, ‘‘ was sent to beg, to borrow, to steal, to do aught but 
lose the precious banquet of eloquence.” All other fashionable 
struggles for a time gave way to it: dramatists on the stage, de- 
magogues in the rostrum, pugilists im the arena, contenders in the 
courts: fighting cocks themselves were forgotten. The passion of 
it seized upon all: it affected the shrewdest and the silliest, the 
quidnunc and the clown: it gave occupation to the idler in the 
market, activity to the lounger at the baths, and from the guests 
at social feasts withdrew the attraction of more solid fare. “ © And 
no sooner,” adds Plato, from whom these statements are derived, 
‘* does one of our young men get a taste of it, than he feels de- 
lighted, as if he had discovered a treasure of wisdom. Carried 
away by a pleasure that amounts to madness, he finds a subject of 
dispute in every thing that occurs. At one time, both sides of the 





* The opinions we have embodied in that sentence, and the majority of those 
that follow, receive striking illustration in Plato’s wise and grave dialogue of 
Gorgias. It is hardly possible to overrate their dangerous tendency and effect, 
upon the young impulsive and acquisitive Greek mind. In a less important com- 
position, Plato amuses himself and his readers with a dramatic picture of the 
smaller craft of Sophists: in a supposed display of Euthydemus and Dionyso- 
dorus with a rival disputant. They who are best prepared for the exquisite fal- 
lacies so easily woven between words and things by the flexile texture of the 
Greek language, will best enjoy the humours of this latter dialogue. 
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subject are considered and reduced to one. At another, the sub- 
ject is analyzed and split into parts. Himself becomes the prin- 
cipal victim of his own doubts and difficulties; his neighbour, 
whether junior, senior, or equal, no matter, is the next sufferer ; 
he spares not father, nor mother, nor any one who will give hit 
the loan of his ears ; scarcely animals escape him, and much less his 
fellow-creatures.” 

In the mirth or the contempt with which we read this, it will 
become us to remember that it is derived from hostile report. No 
acknowledged writings of the Sophists, no admitted exposition of 
their doctrines, remain: what has been supposed to come nearest to 
them, is professedly an exaggeration, a caricature of their lectures. 
The leaders of the school, beside, are not to be confounded with 
the meaner tribe of teachers, though responsible for a system that 
gave equal eminence to quackery as to genius; and it is not well to 
involve in the same disgrace, the false purpose the first Sophists set 
up, and the true power they prostituted to it. Even their most 
formidable adversary can say in his graver hours, “‘ The race of 
Sophists I acknowledge for men of no common powers, and of 
eminent skill and experience in many and various kinds of know- 
ledge; and these, too, not seldom fair and ornamental of our 
nature:” while to this language of Plato is to be added other 
and unquestioned evidence of the attainments of Protagoras and 
Gorgias, who have no inconsiderable claims to be called the au- 
thors of the best prose style of the period: its correctness attri- 
butable to the first, its flowing beauty to the last. But fertile 
imagination, rich and copious eloquence, extraordinary persuasive- 
ness of manner, and command of illustration the most elegant 
and profound, from the lightest sallies of the poets to the gravest 
ettorts of philosophy, are on all hands conceded to these men, and 
to their principal followers. Most needful is it also to be noted, 
that in the system of education which prevailed when they 
appeared, and to the destruction of which their efforts eper 
tended, there was little that could in any case have been muc 
longer kept, or that was worth the keeping. It did its part in 
an earlier age, but the general mind in Athens had at last out- 
grown it. Something beyond an exercise of the memory, of the 
taste, of the bodily strength, was asked for: there was a want 
beyond that of a ttle grammar, or a little music, or the exercises 
of the gymnasium. ‘“ The Athenians,” says Protagoras, in the 
dialogue named after him, “ in placing their sons with teachers, 
enjoin care of the child’s morals still more earnestly than of his 
learning; and the teachers make them read and commit to me- 
mory those passages of poets and other authors, by preference, 
which commend Virtue and reprove Vice. Music, also, is taught 
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them, chiefly to soften the mind and accustom it to harmony, and 
order, and proportion; and they are delivered to the gymnast, 
that their bodies being likewise in good order, may be fitter to 
obey the commands of a well-ordered mind. When they leave 
school, the state requires them to learn its laws, and regulate 
their lives by them, as those who learn to write, follow the copy 
which is set to them by the writing-master.” ‘Truly, a simple, 
harmonious, harmless system: yet one which it is assuredly not 
the worst crime of the Sophists to have put a speedy end to. 
And by many admirable requisites, beyond a doubt, they were 
assisted in the task. 

Protagoras communicated to Isocrates his marvellous accom- 

plishments of oratory, and his own exercises in that art (now lost) 
are referred to by Cicero as in his time extremely valued. H1p- 
PIAS of Elis was certainly a highly learned and variously accom- 
plished man. Plato refers to his knowledge of physics and 
astronomy, and to his inquiries after genealogies (his remarkable 
list of the Olympic victors is often named by scholars), colonies, 
and general antiquities. PRropicus of Ceos was also a man of 
superior attaimments, and is recorded to have been fond of pre- 
senting lessons of morality to his scholars under an agreeable 
form, ‘and to have even deduced a principle of religion from ¢ ap- 
pearances of a beneficent intention in external nature. Indeed it 
1s due to all three to say, that they did not refuse a certain degree 
of reality to virtue, though they took it away from truth. Thus 
far real, for example, they would make it: reducing it to a mere 
state or condition of the subject, they inculcated as virtue a set of 
impressions and feelings, the observance of which would render 
the subject more capable of active usefulness. It was from the 
Sicilian Sophists, headed by Goretas of Leontini (he was ambas- 
sador from that place to Athens), that the frank admission first 
came that their art had nothing whatever to do with virtue, and 
that their only aim or desire was to send forth apt rhetoricians. 

What is still preserved of the more settled opinions or notions 
of these sophistical leaders, sufficiently bear out such distinctions 
between them. Of Protagoras, the most famous doctrines were, 
that man is the measure of all truth: that is, that all things are onl 
what they appear to the percipient mind: and that the mind itself 
is nothing but a series of sensations. As far as truth or falsehood 
were concerned, he held that there was no difference between 
our perceptions of external objects: so continual (and for this he 
quoted Heraclitus) the flux of all things, and so constant the 
change it wrought in the impressions and } perceptions of men, that 
the individual, he contended, could know nothing beyond these 
ever-varying perceptions : from which it followed that ever y 
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way of considering a subject had its opposite, that there was as 

’ much truth on the one side as on the other, and that nothing could 
be supported in argument with any degree of certainty. It is 
almost needless to add that in the direct tendency of all the 
sophistical doctrines, the existence of the gods was brought in 
question; and that Protagoras and Gorgias, equally with the 
more vulgar herd of Sophists, inculeated practical atheism. The 
life of the gods was utterly disputed, with exhaustless laughter 
over the fictions of old mythology: or their entire indifference to, 
and non-interference with, human affairs, were pointed out: or, 
at the best or worst, they were shown to be powers that might 
be made—for an ox, a sheep, a trifle of incense, or a few grains of 
salt—to connive at any thing. Of Gorgias (whose long life, what- 
ever its speculative errors, was an undeviating practice of tem- 
perance, cheerfulness, and many virtues) it was the opinion that 
nothing can be known or learnt. Carrying to their extreme the 
dialectic subtleties of the Eleatic School, he laid down his first 
position, that absolutely nothing subsisted: he then argued, second, 
that if any thing did subsist, it could not be known: and third, 
that even if any thing subsisted and could be known, it could not 
be expressed or communicated to others. To support the second 
of these positions he seems to have urged, that if being is con- 
ceivable, every conception must be an entity, and the non-being 
inconceivable; and in establishing the third, he is said to have 
pointed out that, as language was distinct from its object, it 
became difficult either to express perceptions accurately, or in any 
way adequately to convey them to others. 

Now disapprove as we may the direct purpose of all this, we 
see that it implies a better tendency as well. These distinctions 
between conception and its object were much: it was much to 
discriminate between the word as the sign of thought, and thought 
itself: to turn from the external object to the internal subject, 
from the thing perceived to the percipient, from the world with- 
out to the mind within, could not but be a great gain: every thing 
that awoke attention to the difference between the subject and 
the object of cognition, was a material point of advance in the 
science of mind: and in short it is scarcely now disputed, by the 

¢ best thinkers, that the influence of the Sophists, in rousing atten- 
tion to the idea of human cognition and human science in general, 
gave great unconscious aid to the development of true philosophy. 
The method of their reasoning may have been rude, unfair, the 
parent of a thousand falsehoods; but at least it brought under 
examination, and with a view to practical use, the Forms of 
thought and instruction; and was thus preparing the way for a 
philosophy that should test thought, relatively both to its shape 
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and its subject matter, by reference to a permanent idea of some- 
thing higher and more certain. And thus did this very rege | 
of the philosophical disease suggest the medicine that was to wor 
its cure. The blank that was left by Anaxagoras could not be 
unsupplied much longer. The human mind, “taken away from 
that exclusive consideration of Things in which it had w ellnigh 
forgotten Itself altogether, could not now be excluded from the 
possession of the domain at the verge of whose vast territory 
Anaxagoras had placed it. And equally certain it was, that, 
whatever phase the purer system might assume, its results w ould 
not be limited to the silent’ studies of solitary abstract inquirers ; 
but make themselves felt in the very centre of that alert activity 
of mind which the Sophists had aroused, and claim to be heard 
aloud even in the most common and crowded ways of public 
resort. 

And this was what befell. While the Sophists increased 
alarmingly in number; while each day brought to Athens, from 
Ceos, or Leontium, or Elis, or Chios, or Byzantium, or Paros, or 
Agrigentum, some new and dazzling teacher; while their occa- 
sional public embassies from these states, the reward of the fasci- 
nating talents of the tribe, made of the eager and admiring 
Athenian youth a yet easier prey; while through the Agora, the 
Public Walks, the Gymnasia, or the Porticoes, swept these professors 
and sellers of wisdom in sumptuous robes, and gorgeously fol- 
lowed by trains of noble youths :—there appeared in the most 
frequented streets of the city, a solitary, unattended man ; of 
aspect the least inviting, and dress the meanest and most repulsive; 
who carried off eventually from the glittering train the curiosity 
and interest of Athens. 

It might seem at first that a Silenus* had left his woods. The 
squab, big-bellied figure; the eyes so forward in the head as to 
justify their owner's boast that he could see at once before him and 
on either side; the nostrils large and swelling, the nose wide and 
flat, the lips thick, and the mouth projecting: : this exterior received 
no adv antage from a dress of the utmost meanness, and a con- 
temptuous disregard of all the refinements of the time, to adoption 
of even the barefooted fashion of the elder days of Greece. Nor 
less startling was the contrast to this apparent humility, in the 
stern air, the lofty step, and the regard, if not absolutely fixed 
upon the heavens , yet expressive of a constant grandeur and 
elevated self- “importance, which were to be noted in this extraor- 
dinary person. It was not unusual for the lively crowd of Athens 





* That indeed is the expression of Alcibiades (who compares him also to 
Marsyas the satyr) in Plato’s Banquet. 
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to watch him on his way to a banquet, when, so suddenly and 
completely would some thought absorb his fancy, that on the spot 
where it first arrested him, he would stand in silent meditation, till 
they could not but laugh to think, as he again moved on, he 
would surely find the feasting finished. It had once occurred to 
him, and that amidst the tumult of a camp, to have sunk into a 
reverie so deep and all-engrossing, that a whole day and night 
passed over him where he stood, and not till the sun had again 
arisen was he seen to direct his face towards it, to utter some words 
of prayer, and at length move away.* Nor, however these habits 
might be variously regarded as those of eccentricity or inspiration, 
did it admit of doubt that this was a man who had distinguished 
himself by such highest qualities of citizenship and courage as 
would have done honour to the best Greek day. This was he 
whose bravery and sense of duty at Potidwa, had been the theme 
of universal admiration :f who was known to have preferred a life 
of poverty and limited wants to the acquisition of wealth or 
power by political ambition: the exclusive aim of whose existence 
he had himself proclaimed to be, the education of youth and the 
moral amelioration of his countrymen: and whose every action, then 
as in later days, was the practice of what he professed to teach. ‘The 
solitary example in Greek history of a citizen who dared to op- 
pose alike the unjust demands of the people and of the tyrants in 
the Athenian state, is afforded by SocRATEs, son of the statuary 
Sophroniscus and the midwife Phznarete. When the outrageous 
multitude forced from the Five Hundred their base condemna- 
tion of the eight generals, Socrates, deserted by the other forty- 
nine of the presiding Prytanes, withheld his sanction at the hazard 
of life: when the Thirty issued their iniquitous decree against 
Leon of Salamis, Socrates, deserted by the four colleagues ap- 
pointed with him by the tyrants, singly refused to execute it, and 
defied their power. The Athenians might better understand, by 
help of practical illustrations of that nature, what kind of new 
philosophy this new and strange philosopher had come to teach; 





* Aul. Gellius, Noct. Att. IT. i. 

+ That Socrates had made himself famous at Potidea before he was at all 
universally known as a teacher of philosophy, is certain. The assertion of 
Wiggers that he was “about thirty,” when he commenced public teaching, has 
hardly a shadow of foundation. Even Delbriick is not borne out by all the au- 
thorities, in his more probable surmise that the sage had openly philosophized five 
or six years before Aristophanes brought him on the stage. At the latter period 
he was between forty and fifty years of age. At Potidea he was about thirty-seven. 
His services at Delium date at the same year as the Comedy of the Clouds, and 
he must have been near to fifty when he distinguished himself in the expedi- 
tion to Amphipolis. His noble discharge of his duties as a citizen took place in 
later years. An excellent account of the public conduct of Socrates, both as 
citizen and soldier, will be found in the Life by Wiggers, xlvii.—lviii. 
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and would listen with less impatience to a doctrine unhappily never 
heard till then within their streets—that no outward violence* 
could make the truly virtuous man either criminal or unhappy. 
Virtue—Duty. These were words so often on the lips of Socrates, 
that his name has been even exclusiv ely connected with mere 
moral teaching. ‘To Xenophon, in the first instance, the error is 
no doubt attributable: since it had best suited the purposes of 
that pupil, even if the larger view were within the grasp of his 
intellect, so to limit the sphere of his master’s efforts. Purposes, 
indeed, not selfish, or designed to do wrong to the teachers me- 
mory, since, W hatever view is taken of the character of the states- 
man who turned against his country, it will be admitted that 
Xenophon’s s affection and allegiance to Socrates never failed.t It 
is only just to suppose that the aristocratic soldier could imagine 
no better refutation of the calumnies still rife against his old friend, 
than to depict him as no dreaming mystic or presumptuous inno- 
vator, but a man of practical w isdom and moral energy: a resus- 
citation of the ancient sage: in attention to whose truths and 
maxims would be found the health, the wealth, and the wisdom 
of the better days of Greece.t For these qualities seem alone to 
have borne fruit to himself. In the firmness, the patience, the 
courage, in the presence of mind, the evenness and mildness of 


* This was his guiding principle in life and death. It is beautifully imbodied in 
what he said to Crito : “ Would to God, O Crito, the people were capable to do 
the greatest of injuries! Were it so, they would also be capable of doing the 
greatest good. But neither the one nor the other is possible to them.” 

¢ “The man concerning whom I have written these Memorabilia,” he says at 
the close of that work, “ was so pious, that he undertook nothing without asking 
counsel of the gods; so just, that he never did the smallest injury to any one, but 
rendered essential services to many; so temperate, that he never preferred plea- 
sure to virtue; and so wise, that he was able, even in the most difficult cases, 
without advice, to judge what was expedient and right. He was eminently qua- 
lified to assist others by his counsel, to penetrate into men’s characters, to repre- 
hend them for their vices, and to excite them to the practice of virtue. Having 
found all these excellences in Socrates, I have ever esteemed him the most virtu- 
ous and the happiest of men.” ‘This is the invariable tone of Xenophon. 

t A circumstance which did not escape the all-grasping thought of Lord Bacon, 
when he sought to show the world that the study of philosophy was not without 
its use to every sphere of life, and that, in especial, habits of philosophic thought 
would not seldom assist in the development of practical heroism. In a series of 
papers whose object is to attempt some closer union than is commonly considered 
worth troubling ourselves about, between the familiar and the remote—between 
the active present and the quiet distant past—Lord Bacon’s illustration will 
not be inappropriate. “This Xenophon was at that time very young, and never 
had seen the wars before; neither had any command in the army. He was pre- 

sent when Falinus came in message from the Great King to the Grecians, after 
that Cyrus was slain in the field, and they, a handful of men, left to themselves 
in the midst of the king’s territories, cut off from their country by many navi- 
gable rivers, and many hundred miles. The message imported that they should 
deliver up their arms, and submit themselves to the king’s mercy. ‘To which 
message, before answer was made, divers of the army conferred familiarly with 
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temper, which, far beyond his military talents, have immortalized 
the leader of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand,* we see this part 
of the practical philosophy of Socrates in action;f but in no inci- 
dent of the life of Xenophon, and in no fragment of any of his 
writings, do we recognise any presiding influence such as that of 





Falinus; and amongst the rest Xenophon happened to say, ‘ Why, Falinus, we 
have now but these two things left, our arms and our virtue; and if we yield up 
our arms, how shall we make use of our virtue ? Whereto Falinus, smiling on 
him, said, ‘ If I be not deceived, young gentleman, you are an Athenian, and I 
believe you study philosophy, and it is pretty that you say; but you are much 
abused if you think your virtue can withstand the king’s power. Here was the 
scorn: the wonder followed. Which was, that this young scholar or philosopher, 
after all the captains were murdered in parley, by treason, conducted those ten 
thousand foot through the heart of all the king’s high countries from Babylon to 
Grecia, in safety, in despite of all the king’s forces, to the astonishment of the 
world, and the encouragement of the Grecians in time succeeding to make inva- 
sion upon the kings of Persia: as was afterwards purposed by Jason the Thes- 
salian, attempted by Agesilaus the Spartan, and achieved by Alexander the 
Macedonian—all upon the ground of the act of that young scholar.”—First Book of 
the Advancement of Learning. 

* “ After the army had passed the river Teleboas, in Armenia, there fell much 
snow, and the troops lay miserably on the ground covered with it. But Xenophon 
arose naked, and taking an axe began to split wood, whereupon the others arose and did 
the like.” 

{ Itis striking to discern, throughout the Memorabilia, the direct personal re- 
ference which many of its maxims and precepts must have had to Xenophon him- 
self; though the man of action, in his new habits of scholarly quiet and leisure, 
seems to have lost all consciousness of that. And well worth studying those maxims 
and instructions continue to be, by the most prudent and practical of men! They 
who find little else in which to sympathize with Socrates, may find it still profitable 
to sympathize with him here. “ They who are treated with violence, hate, asthough 
they were bereft of a right; they who are conciliated by persuasion, love, as 
though they were’ gratified with a favour: therefore it is not the part of those 
who study prudence to coerce by violence, but of those who have mere force with- 
out judgment to guide it.” In the continual treatment of morals under a poli- 
tical aspect throughout this work, its intense Greek character, in reference both 
to Socrates and Xenophon, strikes the imagination forcibly ; but it is impossible 
to exclude the reporter from some share in the manner of reporting many of its 
maxims, as where manly virtue is said to consist in being able and ready to injure 
an enemy, and to benefit a friend to the utmost. A Greek sentiment, no doubt; 
but more likely to have been Socratic as well, if the distinction of public enemy 
had limited its application. The alleged unhappy private life of Socrates is sup- 
posed to have been in some sort brought about by his continued subordination of 
his social duties to what he held to be his most important duty in life; and there 
is a passage in Plato’s Republic, where a woman is described to be ill-disposed 
towards her husband, because he refuses to take part in public affairs, and bestows 
but little attention on herself (8th Book, f. 459), which has been thought to have 
reference to Socrates and Xantippe; the latter of whom in that case, foiled both in 
ambition and affection, must be admitted to have had many excuses fora shrewish- 
ness which after all, if the Memorabilia and Banquet of Xenophon are to be be- 
lieved, generally wreaked itself on her child. In the Phedon, amidst all the pathos 
of the last hours of Socrates, one cannot but be struck with the careless manner of 
the sage to his weeping wife, as contrasted with his bearing towards his sorrowful 
disciples. The same tone is discoverable in the amusing answer he is represented 
giving to Antisthenes, in Xenophon’s Banquet. “ But,” says Antisthenes, “what 
is the reason, Socrates, that, convinced as thou art of the capacity of the female 
sex for education, thou dost not educate Xantippe, for she is the worst woman of 
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the author of a new and pure philosophical system, of the regene- 
rator of the thought of Greece. 

Nor, indeed, do the celebrated words of Cicero describe much 
more than such a practical teacher as this hero of the ‘ Memora- 
bilia.” In his‘ Tusculan Disputations,’ it is said: ‘* Numbers and 
motions, the beginning and end of things, were the subjects of 
the ancient philosophy, down to Socrates, who was a hearer of 
Archelaus, the disciple of Anaxagoras. These made diligent in- 
quiry into the magnitude of the stars, their distances, courses, and 
all that relates to the heavens. But Socrates was the first who 
brought down philosophy from the heavens, placed it in cities, 
introduced it in families, and obliged it to examine into life and 
morals, good and evil.” And all this was done by the son of So- 
phroniscus, there is no doubt; but also much more than this. 
Had his achievements been so limited, his fame and his influence 
could not have been so vast. For already, though not in that 
most popular sense referred to by Cicero, philosophy had been 
busied wath affairs of earth. Already, while Thales and his suc- 
cessors were investigating the nature of the elements and the pro- 
perties of matter, had voices been heard to speak of the destinies 
of humanity and the duties of man. It was to regenerate and 
fulfil that wisdom of Pythagoras and his followers; it was to com- 
bine with it whatever fruit could yet be gathered in the schools 
of Ionia; it was to arrest the downward lapse of morals and of 
truth, and by the popular means in use to assail both, to set both 
upon a solid foundation; that Socrates, who but for all these influ- 
ences would never himself have lived, became a teacher in Athens. 


And with one grand and simple principle, in itself the germ of 
all his labours, he may be said to have opened his School. ‘This 
was—that every thing has a Rational End and Meaning: that in 
every thing, whether relating to the universe or to man, there is 
the presence of Intelligence and Design. Armed with this, he 
shattered the pretences of the Sophists in every direction. Guided 
by this, he laid down the foundations of a philosophical system, 
which, variously cultivated by intellects as various, to this day 
governs the world. 

The first of his discoveries had been, that of his own nature. 
This he found in the divine reason, which he discerned to be its 





all that exist, nay, I believe of all that ever have existed, or ever will exist.” 
“ Because,” Socrates replies, “I see that those who wish to become best skilled 
in horsemanship do not select the most obedient, but the most spirited horses ; 
for they believe that after being enabled to bridle these, they will easily know how 
to manage others. Now, as it was my wish to converse and to live with men, I 
have married this woman, being firmly convinced, that, in case I should be 
able to endure her, I should be able to endure all others.” 
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roper essence; while, from the sense of deity present within 
himself, he gradually ascended to the discovery of a like power 
animating the universe, and became convinced that not man only, 
but the whole world, was under the rule of an intelligent super- 
intendence. So, from that sense of the divinity within man, 
there flowed to him, as its inevitable consequence, an immovable 
persuasion of the immortality of the soul, and of the uselessness 
of the body except as an instrument for service to the ruling rea- 
son.* All his linn concur in ascribing to him the magnificent 
sentiment, which was indeed the soul and spirit of his actions, 
that the present life is in itself utterly worthless, and in nowise 
to be preferred to death, if there be not another existence, in 
which the destination of humanity may be more successfully and 
more happily pursued. 

Herein, on the other hand, lay with him the worth and the 
dignity of the existing world. In this conviction, he went out 
into the streets of Athens to teach her citizens, from the highest 
to the humblest, that the present life had duties and obligations, 
upon a right discharge of which their after life would altogether 
depend. Every man, he said, had a nature to perfect: a know- 
ledge to arrive at which would assimilate him more nearly to the 
gods: it was the rational end of man’s being to strive after that 
as strongly as he could. In this too was comprised the relation 
of each individual creature to his fellow; of all to the state; of 
the state to the ruling intelligence. It was one of his most fre- 
quently repeated doctrines that a knowledge of the good, in ge- 
neral, was not possible without a knowledge of good in particular: 
and this he variously applied: deducing from it all such of his 
celebrated maxims as that every one was ignorant in the same 
proportion as he was intemperate. Not, he added, that mere 
human experience contained within itself any thing of absolute 
virtue or absolute science: all that this life furnished was a science 
and a virtue, that had it within their power to strive continually 
for this supreme good. Even wisdom itself, such as it was 
found in man, he did not regard as absolutely a good: no more, 
he taught, than happiness itself was absolutely so: but both were 
good relatively, as far as they ministered to good. Within such 
principles as these he presented an unassailable front to the Sophists; 
the sensible and the supra-sensible world were alike within his 


* Some have disputed this opinion: but on what ground it would be difficult to 
say. It is needless to refer to Plato, every part of whose philosophy is pervaded 
with it ; but see the Memorabilia of Xenophon, especially in the Ist and 4th books, 
and the 8th book of the Cyroped. of the same writer. If Socrates held any 
opinion at all, it seems to us certain that he held this : believing the soul of man 
to approximate to the Divinity, and, in respect of its reason and invisible energy, 
to be considered immortal. 
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reach, and from both he drew arguments to crush them. He 
made the commonest affairs and business of life ministers to his 
doctrine of the reality and truth of a moral order in the universe: 
he made the conscience of each individual man the awakener of 
that inner voice of deity, in obedience to which, each man sooner 
or later acknowledged, all life and all energy should be directed. 

Alas for that unhappy Sophist—whether a glorious leader in the 
school or an humble pupil; whether encountered in the Agora or 
Public Walks, or visited in his shop in the city—destined to main- 
tain a moral dispute with Socrates! How the latent mockery 
with which in the one case he would begin, humbly desiring to 
learn where it was his purpose to ridicule and expose, deepened 
into bitter irony and scorn, as, amidst the wonder and reluctant 
sympathy of some crowd of listencrs, he laid bare the arrogant 
pretender to wisdom and to virtue! How, in the other, the self- 
conceited citizen, innocently answering some simple question 
about the goods he had for sale, would find himself imperceptibly 
drawn into an argument on the reality of virtue and the obliga- 
tions of duty, which ended in such demonstration of his own 
ignorance, that he could but ask leave to learn better, and slink 
away! For it was by the weapons of the Sophists themselves, that 
Sophistry was beaten thus. Out of the mere Forms of thought 
and instruction which they had brought into public use, this for- 
midable antagonist dragged forth the Realities. Over the confused 
mass of falsehood and absurdity to which the Sophists were re- 
ducing the beliefs of men, his great genius moved, till out of that 
very chaos the serene and awful shapes of Certainty and Truth 
arose. 

But itisdifficult thus to speak of Socrates: as amere moral teacher. 
It is not till, with some favourite and favoured pupil, we meet 
him in the vast field of general human knowledge, that his inap- 
preciable services to philosophy are recognised, and his lasting in- 
fluence in the world is understood. 

And it is with the same guide, the same simple principle of a Ra- 
tional Intelligence and Design, we also find him there. Itis said to 
have been his weakness to refer to a Genius that impelled him: to 
speak continually of an Inward Monitor: of a God whom he 
obeyed: and whose divine mission he described himself to be 
fulfilling by his life and labours. But without weakness, such a 
man may really believe himself the instrument of such a mission, 
and without superstition so declare himself to others.* And 
when, in every part of his teaching, we meet this one guiding 

* The same is to be said of what the old writers describe as the demoniacal in- 
timations which Socrates so often spoke of, as dissuading him (especially in his 
latter years) from many things he was about to undertake, and impelling him to 
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principle, we may content ourselves with having realized even 
the veritable shape and palpable presence, of this Genius or this 
Demon, that attended Socrates. So inspired—as by that aid 
he had rebuilt for his countrymen the tottering fabric of Moral 
duty and belief, he now applied himself to set Science on a right 
foundation, that the whole future world might take their stand 
upon it, and give a new and better shape to all human know- 
ledge. 

Then came forth a conception of Science, and of the Method 
by which it was to be revealed, still based, with simple grandeur, 
on the sense of a general diffusion of intelligence throughout the 
whole of nature.* With brevity, it may be thus stated: ‘ Nothing 
can be known except together with the rest, and along with its 
relation to all things beside:’ and with reverence, its exposition may 
be thus imagined, asin the voice of Socrates himself—It is vain for 
you to explore the doctrines of the School of Pythagoras: you have 
lost the golden chain by which that confederacy of wise and learned 
men would themselves have bound together, what to us are mere 
disconnected fragments of ethics and of physics. It is vain for 
you to attempt to revive the physical School of Ionia: matter is 
the least part of the material of life. It is the worst vanity in you 
to endeavour to be content with the reasoning subtleties of the 
School of Elea: you have before you the hollow falsehood into 
which they have betrayed the Sophists. In no one of these 
branches of knowledge will True Science be found to rest: but in 
the coexistence and intercommunion of all. Without this per- 
suasion, you will still be busied with means, and nowhere arrive at 
the end; you will explore nature to no purpose, because intelli- 
gence withholds herself from you; you will master opinion, and 
still stop short of knowledge. For myself, I do not care what 
particular system of physics I follow, so long as I never suffer my- 


the opposite. He represented them, it is said, to be the peculiar gift of the gods to 
himself. And why should he not? The forms through which passion addresses 
itself to an Alcibiades, are those in which the gods reveal themselves toa Socrates. 
But no man with such a mission as the Athenian sage has ever failed in the strength 
of these presentiments: or even in that excitability of feeling, which will take in 
some part or other of his career a superstitious form. When Xenophon makes him 
advise Euthydemus to renounce all idle desire to become acquainted with the forms 
of the gods, and to rest satisfied with knowing and adoring their works—he adds, 
that he would then acknowledge “that it was not idly and without cause that he 
himself spoke of demoniacal intimations.” ‘The remark seems to establish exactly 
what these intimations were. Xenophon, in a later passage, makes him guard 
his hearers against the equal danger of such “a weak and credulous reliance 
upon the assistance of the Deity, which would necessarily prove subversive or 
destructive of a rational direction of life:” for those who consult the oracles in 
matters within the compass of human powers, he held to be no less insane than 
those who maintained the all-sufficiency of human reason. 

* The germ of that thought is found even in Xenophon. 
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self to forget, that nothing is worth knowing which I cannot 
trace to some intellectual thought and design. I am careless of 
elaborating systems of ethics, so long as I can arouse the world to 
what should be rational and intentional in the moral purposes of 
man, and conscious and responsible in his moral action. It is in- 
different to me in what particular external shapes the form and sub- 
ject-matter of science are set forth, so long as in its form I am exer- 
cised clearly, and with itsidea am familiarized thoroughly : so long as 
my views are so sound and my explication of terms so precise, that 
in the thought, the essence of a thing shall still be apprehended, and 
in the definition, the real nature of an object not fail to be exhibit- 
ed.* And, at their best, the value of these separate departments 
of investigation would seem little to me but for this, that each is 
of necessity interfused with the other: that the intrinsic value of 
every branch of knowledge can only be tested by its agreement 
with all the rest: that every thought of man must give account 
of itself to every other thought: and that physics, ethics, dialec- 
tics, are but one. In all true thoughts science is the same. ALL 
SCIENCE FORMS ONE WHOLE. It is Life, because in exhibiting the 
system with which Divine Power has surrounded existence, it is 
all that can give life value.~ It is Virtue, because without it good 
actions cannot be done. It is the moral excellence of every thing 
on earth, because whatever ignorance attempts cannot but be 
vicious and despicable. Itis the whole moral value of man himself, 
because it is the understanding of his own nature. IT Is Gop: 
for it alone is the perfect knowledge of The Good, and of The 
Reason which rules all and is over all. 

Such, it is permitted us to imagine, may have been the voice 
of Socrates — not in the streets or shops of the city, instructing 
the artisans: not in the Agora, exposing the Sophists: not in the 
palaces of Athens, curbing the exuberant talents and headstrong 
passions of a Critias; or striving to win over to virtue and the 
public good, the genius and self-complacency of an Alcibiades; 
or discussing government and counselling right conduct, to a way- 
ward and unsettled Xenophon; or, in the equality of age and 
confidence, conversing with a Cherephon, a Cherecrates, or a 
Crito—but, in their solitary evening walk, and with mind more 
fixed upon the future than the present, calmly exhorting PLaTo. 
And the hour that saw them so together, witnessed the birth of 
thoughts that were to live through all time. Then might Socrates 
cease to care, whether the God should shorten or prolong his days. 


*Even Xenophon, so anxious to make Socrates merely practical, admits, though 
in a clumsy passage of the Memorabilia, that one of his great objects was to exer- 
cise his disciples in dialectics, and teach them to consider every object in strict 
conformity to the genus or notion it belonged to. 
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His duty was discharged: his design matured: his school founded. 
It might take ages of years, and generations of men, fully to ac- 
complish and reveal all that was hidden within that thought of 
his; but from him the thought had passed; and towards the moral 
regeneration of Ancient Greece, towards the perfect form of 
science which was in future to light the World, he had given it 
in trust for as long as Greece and the World should endure. 
There was a Plato to succeed, who but for this had been the most 
profitless of dreamers: there was an Aristotle to arise, who but for 
this had been the profoundest of pedants. Names of such vast 
significance, that when they have passed our lips, the whole after 
history of philosophy seems uttered. For under the influence of 
one or other of these men all of it has since existed that was worth 
existing: whether it has arisen from culture of the affections or 
discipline of the intellect, whether it has been imbodied in ideal 
beauty or material power, whether it has spoken of the eternal 
mind within or of the shifting sense and circumstance without. 
None so deeply as Plato felt what he had derived from Socrates, 
none so nobly repaid it. Aristotle knew also the extent of his 
obligations; and in speaking of them has briefly and expressively 
recorded the whole debt of the later philosophy. ‘“ It happened,” 
he says, with an expression somewhat oddly chosen, “that So- 
crates was the fizst philosopher who gave universal definitions. 
He wished to reason systematically, and therefore he tried to 
establish definitions, for definitions are the basis of systematic 
reasoning. ‘There are two things which may be justly looked 
upon as steps in philosophy due to Socrates, INDUCTIVE REA- 
SONINGS, and UNIVERSAL DEFINITIONS: both of them steps 
which belong to the foundations of science.”* Which belong to? 
rather say, which are. Of the impartiality and truth of such tes- 
timony as this, none will doubt: its entire meaning and value will 
be best understood by those, who know that this art of framing 
and connecting notions correctly was the soul of all the later 
Greek philosophy: that from these two simple methods sprang 
even the whole vast structure of Aristotle’s labours.t | What 
























* Liberties are not seldom taken in the translation of this last sentence: the ori- 
ginal, therefore, had better be subjoined. It is in the twelfth book of the ‘ Meta- 
physics,’ at the fourth section: dv0 ydp éorw a ris dy drodqn Zaxparer dixaiws, 
Tous T émaxtixods Adyous kat Td dpiferOar kabddov* taira yap éotw auhw rept 
apxiy emornpns. 

t+ Milton understood this well: 

* 'To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 
From Heaven descended to the low-roof’d house 
Of Socrates; see there his tenement, 
Whom well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued forth 
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Plato took to work out the doctrine of Ideas with—for nothing 
is so easy to perceive as that he who established the clear metho- 
dica! connexion between a definition and its object, first awakened 
those investigations from which the ideal theory arose*—became 
with Aristotle the instrument and helpmate of energy and ex- 
perience. And in whatever later forms we meet these Rulers 
of intellect, whether the region of inquiry is that of the senses 
or the mind, the living impulse of their earliest teacher guides 
and animates us still. 

In thus placing Socrates (where all who have nightly diseri- 
minated his life and labours agree that he should be placed) at 
the head of the later and more complete movement of philosophy 
in Greece; in claiming for him the authorship of a general scien- 
tific method which connects him with every triumph of philo- 
sophy in later time;f all that would seem incongruous in his 
doctrines, as a mere moral teacher, becomes easily explained. 
The truth is, that, as the reader may already have discerned, 
the strength of Socrates was in the discovery of principles rather 
than the treatment of details: in every branch of inquiry that 
was the centre at which he stood; his excursions to remoter 
points were rare and few. Thus, in ethics, it was enough for 
him, by certain elementary truths, to carry all morality back to 
that ever enduring consciousness, whence, in the state or the 
individual, it must always be awakened and proceed: scientifi- 
cally to develop its special grounds, and the laws of co-ordi- 
nation and agreement in these, was a task he was content to 
leave to others. Improbable positions are frequently selected by 
him; arguments founded on them, gravely and resolutely urged; 
and if it is not perceived that it is neither for the sake of the posi- 
tion nor the argument that this is done, but that some philoso- 
— idea should meanwhile silently arise, or the mind of the 
istener be gradually and imperceptibly awakened to some truth 
within itself, serious injustice will be done to this great instructor. 
Always he seems to have said: It shall be my business, less to 


Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academicks old and new, with those 

~ Surnamed Peripateticks, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoick severe.” 

* Aristocles goes so far as to state Socrates to have been the author of the whole 
doctrine of ideas: but this is expressly contradicted by Aristotle and other great 
authorities. 

t The scholar who first directed attention to these larger claims of Socrates, was 
Schleiermacher, whose death was one of the greatest losses to learning in our 
time. Bishop Thirlwall translated his remarkable essay in the ‘ Philosophical 
Museum,’ and the editor of the English edition of Dr. Wiggers’ ‘ Life’ has 
greatly enriched his little work by its republication. The notes from other sources, 
we may also add, are discreet and valuable. 
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utter truths than to awaken them; less to offer what might 
merely quench a temporary thirst, than to open everlastmg 
springs; less to give birth myself, than to help into the world the 
offsprmg I see others in unavailing labour to give birth to. 
Often he rejected from the affection of his scholars the name or 
sage, the dignity of teacher of justice; and told them they should 
rather liken him to his mother Phznarete. 

It is dangerous without these clues to read the ‘ Memorabilia’ of 
Xenophon:* it is more safe that they should accompany us even 
through the ‘ Dialogues’ of Plato. From the lips of Socrates, we 
can with difficulty bear to hear such doctrines (and such are not the 
least endurable) as that he who knowingly tells a lie or does wrong, 
is a better man than he who does wrong or tells a lie in ignorance. 
But what a mist and painful darkness is cleared away, when we 
are able to see that this is not said with the meaning we should 
apply to such expressions, but in a kind of abstract exercise and 
proof of intellect removed from the mere claims and duties of 
sensible existence. In the handling a thought thus, before he sent 
it current from his own keeping, it was his method to place it in 
every possible combination, and only so far as in all these it pre- 
served its validity, did he hold it to contain any given amount 
of certainty. It is unnecessary again to direct attention to the 
foundation of this method: the essential connexion of all sci- 
entific thought. All his proofs may be found to hinge upon 
it. To start from one true thought, and to be entangled im 2 
contradiction with any other, he held to be impossible: what 
had been derived from any one point, if obtained by correct com- 
bination, could never, he insisted, contradict what was by the like 
means derived from any other point. In the instance adduced, it 
is in the process of substituting true for false conceptions of moralit 
and knowledge, that he has arrived at the apparent sophism. He 





* Perhaps no work has been in certain passages more grossly misunderstood: in 
proof of which the third chapter of the first book (falsely translated by a work as 
falsely ascribed to Aristippus) may be more particularly referred to. Poetry, in 
the honoured person of Akenside, has won exemption from this remark. 


Thus, then, at first, was Beauty sent from Heaven, 

The lovely ministress of Truth and Good 

In this dark world: for Truth and Good are one; 

And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 

With like participation. 
A noble passage: at the close of which the reader will find one of the many deci- 
sive contradictions afforded in this great poem to the charge brought against it by 
Dr. Johnson, with about as much truth as the like charge already noted against 
Socrates, that the author nowhere anticipates a future world, or expresses his be- 
lief in the soul’s immortality. 

Led by that hope sublime, whose cloudless eye 

Through the fair toils and ornaments of Earth 

Discerns the nobler life reserved for Heaven. 
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wishes to demonstrate that the intellectual man is alone capable of 
a free moral choice, for good or for evil. He begins with some 
old doctrines on that head which all admit: for, says Xenophon, 
‘as often as Socrates did not merely refute the errors of others, 
but attempted to demonstrate something himself, he took his road 
through propositions which were most generally admitted :” that is, 
he could thus most easily convince them that what they supposed 
they knew, in reality they did not know. Greatly to show them, 
then, that the moral and scientific should interpenetrate each other; 
and that the knowledge of what he termed the good was not for 
the purely abstract inquirer, but should be equally the zealous 
object of the man and of the state, as the highest flower of indivi- 
dual and general action;—he brought them by a succession of 
arguments to these conclusions: that knowledge is the final cause 
of the will, and good the final cause of knowledge. No one is 
willingly ignorant: no one knowingly acts otherwise than for good. 
He who knew a thing to be good would do it; it is from ignorance 
of what is good that a man errs when he does err; it is involun- 
tarily that the bad are bad. That man should at any period 
of his pilgrimage on earth, so far accomplish that absolute 
knowledge which would comprise such perfect insight into his 
real happiness as to make it impossible for him to act in any mo- 
ment contrary to his interests, he did not indeed believe: he 


acknowledged none to be absolutely wise but God: yet by action 


and effort much was to be attamed even here, and the way up to 
God was open to all men. It was because they had been betraying 
their utter ignorance of that, that he was there to teach them 
better. 

His first process with all who entered his society, says Xeno- 
phon, was to convince them of their ignorance; and any who 
abandoned him upon this, he looked upon as fools. For to what 
had he in the first instance been indebted for all he had himself 
acquired? ‘To the consciousness of his own ignorance. It was 
not till he “‘ knew that he did not know,” that he knew what it 
was toknow. This, therefore—the knowledge of man’s ignorance 
—he made the basis of philosophical investigation. So would he 
mark that starting afresh on the pursuit of science and of good; 
the clearing away for the new human race; the struggle towards 
a new goal. Know Yourself, he said, in the words of the Delphic 
god: discover your ignorance: and you will then have discovered 
your capacity for science. In this large view, rejecting the more 
common imputation of irony, the maxim could alone be fruitful, 
as with him, to all great and good purposes, it assuredly became. 
Carefully must we discriminate, too, between what is here implied 
by a man’s knowing himself, and that ultimate consummation of 
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self-knowledge comprised in his having thoroughly examined the 
rational intelligence wherein lay the issues of things, and arrived 
at some limited understanding (the Deity alone was perfect insight) 
of the system of nature in the midst of which the Sipuenin‘Biekag 
had placed him. It is to this Xenophon alludes, when he says that 
Socrates, by his moral inquiries, was the first to instruct his disciples 
in the true nature of the gods. 

For against the atheistical and material tendencies of the 
Sophistical School, it is needless to repeat that all his labours were, 
in every variety of form that they assumed, strenuously directed. 
To doubt that Socrates believed in One God, is to doubt if So- 
crates existed. In the unity and harmony of reason, and of the 
objects of intellectual thought, and of the general order of nature, 
in man within and the world without, he found One God. It is 
another question, and a very different, to what extent he was dis- 
posed to tolerate the deities of the Greek state. In what he says 
of that mythology, we find everywhere a prudent caution: there 
is nothing to discredit the sentiment attributed to him by Xeno- 

hon, that ‘‘a wise man will worship the gods, according to the 
institutions of the state to which he belongs:” but it is certain 
that he discountenanced all human figures of the gods, and placed 
always above them, in eternal unity and superintending provi- 
dence, The Divine. Never losing sight of this, it may be 
admitted, without danger of any misunderstanding, that he 
believed in omniscient and omnipresent deities, which ruled in 
obedience to that law of goodness, and had no attributes inconsist- 
ent with those of the Supreme. For in the presence of such a 
belief, he might fairly treat many points to which the vul 
attached great importance, as ‘‘ matters of indifference, on which 
it was neither possible nor very desirable to arrive at any certain 
conclusion ;” and might in truth consider “‘ the popular mythology 
as so harmless that its language and rites might be innocently 
adopted.”* Into any scientific inquiry as to the essence or nature 
of the One God, he never entered: what may be called his more 
strictly theological arguments, were directed chiefly to the removal 
of causes of unbelief. ‘These he held to turn for the most part on 
the scorn with which men are apt to discredit, what their outward 
senses cannot at once discern or make palpable. A narrow and 
ill-judged scorn, he said: for in all things the best is unseen; is in 
its effects only to be noticed, felt. The ruling principle within 
us, is the soul; in respect of its reason and energy approximating to 


* These are the expressions of Bishop Thirlwall, who, in his most admirable 
history (iv., p. 269), refers to a passage in the Phedrus which seems to throw 
great light on the nature and extent of the conformity of Socrates to the 
state religion. 
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the Divinity; partaking indeed of His nature, and to be consi- 
dered immortal; this, nevertheless, certainly cannot be discerned. 
On the other hand, he added, he who has emancipated himself 
from all foolish desire to behold some palpable and substantial 
shapes of the gods, may soon recognise the operations of Deity 
within him, for the gods have implanted in man’s mind a know- 
ledge of their power. Establishing this spiritual governance, it 
had been his duty to bring it forth in action. Action rightly 
directed,* he laid down to be the highest and worthiest exercise 
of man’s faculties. Knowing the good it is his duty to do, and 
acting it, would always build up happiness for him here. Among 
the means, what he termed wisdomf was all inclusive: it might be 
said to express all the virtues: he sometimes called it moderation.t 
Among the duties of man to himself, he placed continence and 
courage first: towards others, he added, his duties were all com- 

rised in justice,§ which he characterized as the fulfilment of 

uman and divine laws. It is needless to repeat that he in- 
sisted on the inseparable union of true happiness and virtue. 
The practice of virtue, indeed; that is, the continual endeavour 
to do all the good of which our faculties are capable; he set down 
as merely another name for religion: || for that was the true 
homage to render to the Divinity. Finally, all arts and sciences 
which had no reference to these his practical views of life and of 


its duties, he characterized on every occasion as vain, without 
object, and unacceptable to God. 

This, however, is not to be taken in the sweeping sense too 
often given to it, of an utter contempt in his latter days for the 
pursuit of physical philosophy. It has been the object here to 
show that ails a feeling would have contradicted the spirit and 
tendency of all the teaching of Socrates.** It was against its false 


* eimpagia. + coia. 

t cappocivn, a word difficult of translation, but most safely understood as the 
opposite of excess. 

§ Sixaocivn. || evoeBeia. 

In these pursuits, as well as in ethical science, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
Socrates is admitted by all to have taken the lead of his age. In the sciences he 
held of the least value, as geometry and astronomy, his attainments are described 
by Xenophon to have gone far beyond the educated standard of the time. 

** An excellent remark by Schleiermacher on a passage of the Memorabilia 
will illustrate this. Xenophon there says that Socrates in his riper years not only 
himself gave up all application to natural philosophy, but endeavoured to with- 
hold others from it, and directed them to the consideration of human affairs. 
But, as Schleiermacher argues, the senses in which this is taken must be much less 
general than that usually given to it. For how could Socrates have said so 
generally that the things which depend on God ought not to be made the subject 
of inquiry before those which depend on man have been despatched, since not only 
are the latter connected in a variety of ways with the former, but even among 
things human there must be some of greater moment, others of less; some of 
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direction he made war, not against that development of its truths 
which might be made useful to mankind. It was its profitless 
application he denounced (as in his own youth he had learnt and 
followed it), not its employment with submission to right reason. 
When Bacon uttered his magnificent invective against the school- 
men, it was because they shut up their minds in syllogisms as they 
shut their bodies up in cloisters, and wasted the solid substance of 
science on the empty cobwebs of learning. And this was the ob- 
jection of Socrates to the physical inquiries of his day. It finds 
illustration in a passage of the Phzedon, to which its historical 
character* gives a lively interest. Sitting on his bed in prison, 
the philosopher speaks to his surrounding disciples, for the last 
time, of his faith in the divine reason, and its influence in the 
world. He refers to the doctrines of Anaxagoras ; to the delight 
with which he first heard of the divine intellect having been set 
forth in his teaching as the cause of things ; and to the bitter 
disappointment he felt when on examining his writings he dis- 
covered that this divinity of intellect was, atter all, little more than 
the slave of sundry material causes. ‘‘ His whole performance,” 
he adds, ‘* seemed to me to reach no further than if a man should 
say, Socrates does all that he does according to reason, and yet 
afterwards, when called to explain why I am sitting here, should 
account for it by alleging many things as to the posture and col- 
location of my limbs, as to my bones, joints, and nerves, by 
which sitting is rendered possible: instead of saying that after the 
Athenians thought fit to condemn me, I thought it fit to be here, 
and patiently wait the execution of my sentence. For I can swear 
that these nerves and bones should long ere now have been 
translated to Megara or Beeotia, if I had not been still persuaded 
that it was better and more fit for me to endure the punishment I 
am doomed to by my country, than to flee like a slave or a 
banished person.” 

The circumstances which led to the denunciation of Socrates 
before the restored democracyt of Athens, and brought about 
the imprisonment referred to here, will not admit of discussion 
in a place exclusively set apart to the statement of opinion and its 


nearer, others of more remote concern? and the proposition would lead to the con- 
clusion that before one was brought to its completion, not even the investigation 
of another should be begun. This would not only have endangered the conduct 
of life, but destroyed the Socratic idea of science —already given — “that 
nothing can be known except together with the rest, and along with its relation 
to all things beside.” And sce Thirlwall’s remarks on the subject in the sixth 
number of the Philological Museum. 

* Admitted by the best scholars: Schleiermacher, Ritter, and others. 

+ In a modern tragedy on the subject of Socrates, the author (a man of learn- 
ing too) represents the condemnation of Socrates as the act of the Thirty Tyrants 
and Critias as the presiding judge! ! 
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historical results. But some facts and suggestions must be offered, 
to lead intelligibly to that conduct of Socrates on his trial and at 
the eve of his death, by which, greatly gathering up in the sudden 
crisis every object of his life, he put upon them the final stamp of 
immortality. 

Socrates loved Athens.* Through all the changes of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, excepting when engaged in the duties which as 
a soldier he discharged so bravely, he had lived and taught there; 
amidst all those changes, perhaps the only man in the city un- 
moved by interest or by passion. From the elevation of his 
unswerving nature, he had looked as from a distant age on all the 
shifting violence that passed. He resisted the democracy; he re- 
sisted the oligarchy; he resisted every form of temptation. He 
was very poor; what little income he realized from the humble 
trade in sculpture inherited from his father, he had surrendered 
to devote himself to philosophy; the means of existence were 
barely within his reach: but thus, though followed by all the 
wealthiest youth of Athens, he preferred to continue. He de- 
clined lucrative offices in the state: he would not accept land from 
Alcibiades; nor slaves from Charmides: and what the practical 
character of his daily life was, the pure objects to which it was 
exclusively devoted best bear witness to. Yet in this ornament 
of his nature and his country, the great comic poet of Greece could 
only see a blight upon Athens and an enemy to the welfare of 
man. It would be an error almost as grievous as his own, to 
accuse Aristophanes of a want of sincerity in this, or of a settled 
evil intention. ‘The worst that can with certainty be said of him 
in reference to it, must be, that he was so devoted a lover of the 
ancient times and the ancient system of education, so exclusively 
possessed with the old Greek spirit of profound reverence for esta- 
blished authority and the propriety of absolute submission to it, 
that whether the thought and reason proposed to be substituted 
for that unconscious and unreflecting homage to settled laws, were 
true or false—whether it was intended to debase or to elevate 
mankind—he was too full of indignant objection at the starting 
of any such questions, to pause and inquire. It was enough for 
him that Athenian reverence for the maxims and usages of an- 
tiquity should be in any form undermined; and that subjects 
“‘never before contemplated, but at an awful distance,” the 


* It is right to subjoin, that when asked why Athens was so dear to him, the 
answer he most frequently gave was, “ for the freedom of life it insured.” So- 
crates dreaded nothing so much as dependance; prized nothing so much as free- 
dom. So far did he carry, indeed, what has been called his “ exaggerated spirit 
of independence,” that he refused on one occasion to visit the tyrant Archelaus, 
because he could never make him a like return for his hospitality. 
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being and nature of the gods, or the obligations arising from 
domestic and civil relations, should be submitted, no matter in 
what shape, to “close and irreverent inspection.”* From the 
point of view at which he stood, and from which no ordinary 
considerations could remove such a man, he might refuse to acknow- 
ledge any distinction between Socrates and the Sophists : and to 
the grief and amazement of aftertime, though not without the 
highest excellence of purpose of which his style of judgment al- 
lowed, he elected to do this. Of Socrates personally, it is fair as 
well as charitable to suppose that the great wit can at this time have 
known no more than the commonest artisan of Athens, who had 
laughed at his Silenus figure, been nonplussed by his questions, 
or shared the general enjoyment of the lively crowd at some lu- 
dicrous disaster, in which his fits of absence had perchance in- 
volved him. But knowing so much as this, even charity cannot 
but see the full force of temptation to a comic poet to bring such 
a figure and such a manner on the stage; and, supposing Aris- 
tophanes to have been once beset by a doubt or a misgiving, can 
understand how this would end it. 

Upon the stage accordingly Aristophanes exhibited the philo- 
sopher. In the comedy of the ‘ Clouds,’ he exhausted his wonderful 
invention to heap ridicule on Socrates. Plain and sorrowful are 
the inconsistencies of genius, when by any false influence unjustl 
directed, and one cannot but suppose that the delusion Which 
aimed such a satire against such a man, must have revealed itself 
to the lowest and _ blindest intellect in the theatre, when, in one 
part of the comedy, Socrates was shown as a poor, miserable, 
barefooted creature, and in the other as at the receipt of two 
hundred and fifty poundst for the instruction of a single scholar. 
The extent of immediate success which attended this attack on 
the philosopher, is indeed shown by the circumstance, that 
though, with all its contradictions, beyond question one of 
the masterpieces of the poct, the comedy failed. Within a 
year from the time when the ‘ Knights’ had carried off the first 
prize by acclamation, the ‘Clouds’ did not even obtain an inferior 
prize.t An accident has proved that Aristophanes, with some 
bitterness of feeling, altered it for exhibition in the following 
year, though he did not venture to produce it. The orginal 
work has reached us, with an address for the anticipated second 
performance: in which he complains of injustice done to it as 


* See the view taken by Thirlwall, vol. iv., p. 260. 

t+ Atalent. About 244. We are not aware that these contradictions have 
been pointed out in proof of the state of opinion and knowledge respecting Socrates 
in which Aristophanes conceived and constructed the comedy. 

t Aristophanes was beaten on this occasion both by Cratinus and Amipsias. 
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one of the most elaborate of his compositions, and directs his 
complaint, not in any respect against the presiding judges, but 
plainly and distinctly against the audience themselves. The au- 
dience then, it may be concluded, took the matter, as they not 
seldom did, into their own hands: nor need the tradition* be re- 
jected which states Alcibiades and his friends to have mustered 
strongly on the occasion, and that, while the representation pro- 
ceeded, Socrates himself was seen prominently standing on one of 
the benches in the theatre, laughing heartily. Be this as it may, 
the philosopher, for some years longer, certainly lived down the 
oet: the wit of Aristophanes no more shut up his school, than the 
ter tried edict of Critias and the tyrants:f but yet it would have 
cost a shrewd observer little trouble to discern, that the poet’s turn 
was inevitably coming round. Whatever the ultimate issue in 
matters of political concern, Socrates was already doomed. 

In the twenty years that intervened between the production of 
the ‘ Clouds’ and the fall of the Anarchy, every new reverse would 
seem to have afflicted the people with a new superstition. A 
— spirit of licentiousness stood, as it will commonly be 

ound to stand, between a recklessly growing scepticism in the 
upper classes, and a deplorably growing fanaticism in the lower. 
Thus while, on the one hand, Critias, in the full indulgence of 
his vice and tyranny, made no secret of his contempt for the vulgar 
opinion, and in one of his works declared that all religions were 
mere political contrivances, designed to supply the defects of 
human laws: on the other, the orgies of the Thracian goddess 
Cotytto, of the Phrygian Bacchus, or the god Sabazius, enabled 
the common crowds of Athens to indulge at once their gross de- 
baucheries, and their new and degrading superstitions. ‘The ques- 
tion into whose hands political power would fall, kept doubtful only 
the manner of the philosopher's fate; and when the fall of the 
Anarchy settled that, it was easy to see the end. The day had 
come for the success of the ‘ Clouds,’ on a more tragic theatre.t Its 


* Preserved by the poet’s ancient commentators. 
¢ Xenophon distinctly says that the edict forbidding any one to teach the art of 
speaking (Adyev réxvqv) was aimed at Socrates, though he did not profess that art, 
to furnish a pretext to Critias (whom he had deeply offended just before by strong 
reproof of his vices) to forbid the philosopher his usual disputations. 
here is no reason to doubt, as some scholars have ; done, what contemporary 
authorities declare: that the comedy of Aristophanes ultimately, though not im- 
mediately, tended to the death of Socrates. The doubt seems to have been 
founded on the strong opinions expressed by Schleiermacher, Wolff, Ast, and 
others, as to the absence of any such intention on the part of Aristophanes 
when he wrote the ‘ Clouds.’ But this is only half the question. In a brief but well 
written article on this subject, Victor Cousin remarks: “Je suis trés-convaincu 
que jamais Aristophane n’eut aucune mauvaise intention contre Socrate, et que 
dans Les Nuées, qui furent jouées vingt-trois ans avant l’accusation, il ne songeait 
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last scene had closed with denunciations of the impious blasphemies 
against the old gods uttered by Socrates and the Sophists, and 
with preparations for burning down and rooting out their schools. 
In exact conformity, intolerance began its persecutions: a 
for its first blow the man most generally known as the Sophistica 
leader. 

A charge of impiety was lodged against Protagoras by a 
tg of the name of Pythodorus;* and with so much popu- 

rity and success, that the accused was condemned to death with- 
out the trouble or delay of a regular trial. If the investigation 
had taken place, satisfactory proof was ready, that, for entertain- 
ment of a select circle assembled in the house of the sophistical 
Euripides, the prisoner had read a work written by himself on 
the Nature of the Gods, the opening declaration of which was, 
that he had been unable to ascertain whether the gods existed or 
not ; the obscurity of the subject, and the shortness of human life, 
being great hindrances in the way of such knowledge. Happily 
for Protagoras,t he escaped execution; though his death in voy- 
aging to Sicily immediately after was attributed to the special 
intervention of the outraged deities; but the Athenian court took 
care that his book should not escape. It was publicly burnt in 
the Agora, all possessors of copies having been ordered by procla- 
mation to give them up. ‘Thus the opening declaration, the only 
alleged matter of offence in it, is all that has come down to 
posterity.t{ The ancient beliefs and old educational institu- 
tions having been thus boldly asserted, it was thought right 
to proceed with greater show of deliberative justice against the 
second selected victim. 

In the four hundred and twenty-third year before Christ,§ a 
young tragic poet, named Melitus, went to the Archon king || of 
des intentions d’Aristophane, on veut conclure du Banquet que la piéce des Vuées 
n’eut aucune influence sur le procés de Socrate et né s’y rapporte d’aucune maniére, 
javoue qu'il m’est impossible de partager cette opinion.” Such is also the view 
taken by Thirlwall. 

* Diog. Laert. ix. 54: the dates commonly named for the accusation of Prota- 
goras, are very doubtful. But the time here assigned agrees with that selected in 
Thirlwall’s history. Schleiermacher (in his introduction to the Protagoras of Plato) 
would fix it earlier: as early as the beginning of the 92d Olympiad: and he as- 
sumes that the Sophistical leader died in banishment. But he gives no sufficient 
reasons for those views. 

¢ If Plato is to be trusted, Sophistry became more rampant than ever in a later 
day, and avenged itself for this temporary discomfiture. But Plato is not always 
to be trusted in relation to this matter. 

t mept pév Ocdv ovk exw cidévat, tO ds eiciv,et?_ as otk eioiv* moda 
yup ta Kwdvovta cidévat, i te ddnAdrns, kat Bpaxis dy é Bios rod avOpwmov. 
The passage has been translated in the text. 

§ The first year of the 96th Olympiad. 

|| The magistrate who had jurisdiction in matters of religion. 
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Athens, and, binding himself to prosecute, delivered in this 
paper. ‘ Melitus, son of Melitus of the borough of Pitthos, 
declares these upon oath against Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, of 
the borough of Alopece : Socrates is guilty of not dioving in the 
gods, which the state believes in, and of introducing other new 
divinities:* he is moreover guilty of corrupting the young. Pe- 
nalty—Deatu.” With this young accuser, who thus exerted 
the legal right of affixing due punishment to the crime he de- 
nounced, were associated two other prosecutors: an obscure orator 
or lawyer, Lycon; and a man of great wealth and political influ- 
ence, Anytus,} by whom, there 1s little doubt, the proceeding 
was set on foot, and in whom its whole strength was centred. 
And if any thing could have added to the grief with which Aris- 
tophanes, after twenty years’ better acquaintance with the character 
of the man he had assailed, may be supposed{ to have witnessed 
the fatal direction thus given to the very language of his own 
satire, it must have been the bitter circumstance, that the charge 
was’ nominally entered by a youth whose feeble pretensions to 
oetry he had publicly ridiculed,§ and in reality sustained by a 
aice of that tribe of demagogues whom he pursued through life 
with such a perfect hatred. Nor is the feeling with which impartial 
and distant observers are disposed to contemplate in one of the 
leaders of the counter-revolution against the tyrants of Athens, the 
chief accuser and foe of Socrates, less mournful or less bitter. 

The actual proceedings of the trial, and the last great scene in 
the life of the illustrious condemned, are so closely connected with 
the rise and mission of his greatest scholar, that we shall treat 
of them in the account we propose to give of the Philosophy of 


Plato. 


* The phrase is erepa xawa Saipdvia—and much discussion has passed on the 
meaning of the last word, to which it is not necessary to advert. The whole three 
words quoted, may be said to have been specially selected with a view to their 
easy means of various and wide application. Intolerance is rightly fond of such 
expressions. 

+ Like Cleon, he had been a tanner, and realized enormous wealth in trade. 
His political importance must have been great, since he was included, by the 
Thirty, in the same decree of banishment with Thrasybulus and Alcibiades, and 
held the rank of general in the army at Phyle. 

* ¢ If Aristophanes had not, in the interim, become more alive to the real cha- 
racter of Socrates, Plato, whose reverence for the memory of his master never 
failed him, would not, even in fiction, have introduced the poet and the philo- 
sopher on friendly terms as in his Dialogue of the Banquet, some four years’ date 
before the trial and death. The same may be said of his epigram on the genius 
of the great comedian. More political agreement would not have availed against 


a counter assumption to that of the text. 
§ Melitus is, with Sannyrion and Cinesias, deputy to Hades in the ‘ Frogs:’ being 
selected on account of his light weight, and natural tendency to the lower regions. 
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Art. IV.—Un Ménage de Garcon en Province. (A Provincial 
Bachelor's Household.) Par H.de Batzac. Paris. 1842. 


Ir was observed a few weeks since in the Quotidienne, that 
the repose of the Presse, disturbed by the laurels the Débats had 
won through its feuilleton writers, was at last restored: since the 
‘Goualeuse’ of Monsieur Sue had found a rival in the ‘ Ra- 
bouilleuse’ of Monsieur de Balzac. We have before explained 
that the feuilleton of the newspaper has become the popular 
medium of communication between the French novelist and his 
readers: but this agreement as to the tales in question, admitting 
the great talent common to both, is about the only one between 
Balzac and Sue. ‘ Rabouilleuse’ and ‘ Goualeuse’ are pictures 
widely different. 

We are not going to compare them, or to contrast the genius 
of the two men. Our opinions have been freely expressed re- 
specting both, and the caution with which both should be read. 
We are to know an author by his fruits; but those fruits we 
should be careful how to choose, and not take them in the 
spring when they are green, or in the winter when they are 
rotten. Judge Balzac by his ‘ Recherche de l’Absolu,’ his ‘Pére 
Goriot,’ his ‘ Eugenie Grandet,’ his ‘Peau de Chagrin,’ his 
‘Cesar Berotteau,’ and others which have marked his place in 
literature: and that place will seem to you justly and deservedly 
of the very first rank in this class of fiction. Balzac is at once 
a painter of the Flemish school, and a high artist of human 
passion. The combination is rare indeed. 

It is strongly marked in the present tale, some description of 
which we will therefore give. It may rank among the better 
specimens of Balzac’s genius, and is wile not among the best, be- 
cause its nicety of detail in external matters is perhaps more pro- 
minent than its mastery of the secrets of the heart. The little 
town selected as the seat of the Ménage de Garcon en Province, 
is that of Issoudun in Berry; whither the poor mother of two sons 
goes to implore aid of an only brother, unseen for thirty years. 

A few words will sketch the two sons. The elder, the hand- 
some youth, the mother’s favourite, is one of Balzac’s choicest 
ruffians. Starting as an officer of the empire, his advancement in 
life, ending with the hundred days, has left ample time to encou- 
rage a tendency to billiards and brandy. Thence, by the love of 
play naturally conducted to dishonesty, he has plundered a public 
office to which he belonged, and been only saved from the galleys 
by his mother’s ruin. His next exploit has been to rob an aged 
widow of the sum she had slowly amassed to purchase some long- 
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cherished numbers in the lottery: this widow dying of the shock 
when they are drawn prizes. Finally, choosing a higher walk in 
life, he has joined in a conspiracy against the Bourbons, and is 
enclosed in the Luxembourg. Still he is his mother’s favourite; 
for he was a bold boy, and grew a handsome young man; and 
showed to advantage a brilliant uniform, and the cross obtained 
at Montereau. Whereas, his brother, an artist in spite of dis- 
couragement, with hair falling disordered on his broad fore- 
head, eyes always cast down, and abstracted manner, has few 
exterior advantages, and becomes daily more timid, more con- 
centrated within himself: as with those who feel themselves not 
loved, and grow less likely ever to be so, from very despair of 
the power. 

Madame Bridau, then, the mother of Philip the soldier and 
Joseph the artist, sets forth in company with Joseph for Issoudun: 
encouraged by a letter from her godmother, one Madame Ho- 
chon, advising her to hasten without delay, since her brother has 
a connexion little likely to remind him of doing justice to his 
sister and nephews. The description of Issoudun, one of the 
most ancient towns of France, with its tower built by Richard 
Cour de Lion, and its street, which through two thousand years 
has borne the name of Faubourg de Rome, and whose inha- 
bitants assert their descent from the Romans, and have peculiar 
habits and peculiar features, is a masterpiece in Balzac’s Flemish 
manner. ‘The love of the statu quo in this little town; the de- 
mand of its most conservative municipal council, that the high 
road from Paris to Toulouse should not pass through it, since it 
would raise the price of poultry; the ruin which threatens its 
wine and wool trade, since the fabrication of the first must 
undergo no change, and the breed that produces the other will 
have no amelioration; are all given in his most graphic way. 
Best of all is the stagnation of the inhabitants denied that 
stagnation found where there is no love of art or pursuit of 
science; which spreads and desolates like a marsh, to whose level 
all who enter must bring down their intellectual wants, if they 
would not feel them mere “ perilous stuff which weighs upon the 
heart ;” where each lives ensconced in his own walls, walking up 
and down within them with the useless activity of a caged animal 
in a Zoological Garden, till she or he dies: often of some malady 
wanting a name: the effect of the air. 

The term ‘ Rabouilleuse’ signifies one who performs the action 
of stirring a stream with a branch of tree to alarm the small 
crabs its inhabitants, who thereupon ascend the current, and cast 
themselves into snares spread by the accomplice of the operation. 
Flora Brazier, now “ gouvernante” of Jean Jacques Rouget, our 
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artist’s uncle, had played the part of ‘ Rabouilleuse,’ and thus, 
but having ‘the beauty of an angel, had been found by old 
Dr. Rouget, Jean Jacques’s father, who took her into his own 
home. Five years after, when the doctor died, Jean Jacques, 
whom he browbeat and maltreated, did not regret him. In 
truth, Jean Jacques was almost an imbecile. Intelligence absent, 
the doctor had yet managed to give him instincts, that of avarice 
among the rest. Always, however, did the doctor forget one 
possible event; and when, after a life of materialism, he died 
with a sarcasm, and a refusal to provide for Flora, on his lip, 
the imbecile son had vanquished his timidity so far that she 
might guess at the affection he showed after the manner of a 
mute and subdued animal. Flora, in short, became the gou- 
vernante (Issoudun said something more) to Jean Jacques Rouget: 
envied in her elevation only by Fanchette, the old cook, who 
entered a protest against the new master’s immorality, and re- 
tired on the old master’s annuity. 

Ere we quote the next chapter, which Balzac heads ‘ a com- 
mon and horrible history,’ we must observe, to be intelligible, 
that Maxence Gilet, a principal personage in the tale, had been 
falsely presumed a natural son of dead old Dr. Rouget. He isa 
very handsome and vicious young man, who, like Philip Bridau, 
had. served in the Imperial Guard, and since brought back his 
fine person and small means to his native town. He there made 
acquaintance with Mademoiselle Flora Brazier. 


“The Rabouilleuse, clever enough to foresee Fanchette’s defection, 
for nothing teaches policy like exercise of power, resolved to dispense 
witha servant. During six months she had studied, without appearing 
so to do, the culinary processes which made of Fanchette a cordon bleu, 
worthy to serve a doctor. In gluttony physicians rank with bishops. 
The Sete had perfected Fanchette. In the provinces, want of occu- 
pation and the monotony of life concentrate the activity of the mind 
on cookery. Dinners en province are less luxurious but better than in 
Paris. Dishes are studied and meditated. In the country there exist 
hidden and unknown geniuses who know how to render a simple plate 
of beans worthy the nod with which Rossini receives a something per- 
fect in execution. While taking his degrees in Paris, the doctor had fol- 
lowed a course of chemistry under Rouelle, and retained some notions 
which turned to culinary profit. He had discovered that the omelette 
was more delicate when the white and the yolk of the egg were not 
beaten together, with the brutality wherewith cooks perform the 
operation. The white should arrive at a state of froth, the yolk be 
introduced by degrees, and a fryingpan not be used, but a porce- 
lain or earthenware vessel called a ‘cagnard,’ a sort of thick dish on 
four legs, so that the air may circulate. Flora, born with the gift 
of frying and roasting, the two qualities which can be acquired 
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neither by observation or practice, surpassed Fanchette in a short 
time. In her part of cordon bleu she chiefly considered the hap- 
piness of Jean Jacques, but she herself was passably a glutton. 
Unable, like all persons wanting education, to find occupation through 
her brain, her activity found vent in the household. She rubbed 
the furniture, restored its shine; kept every thing with Dutch neat- 
ness; she directed the avalanches of dirty linen, and those deluges 
called ‘lessives’ which, according to the custom of the provinces, take 
place but three times in the year ; she watched the linen with the eye of a 
housewife, and she mended it. Anxious to initiate herself in the secrets 
of his fortune, she made herself mistress of the small knowledge of busi- 
ness which belonged to Rouget, and augmented it by her conversa- 
tions with Heron, the deceased doctor’s notary. Thus she gave excel- 
lent advice to her ‘little Jean Jacques: certain of being mistress always, 
she showed the same avidity where his interests were concerned, as if 
they had been her own. ‘This epoch was poor Jean Jacques’s paradise. 
He assumed the calm habits of animal existence, and an almost mo- 
nastic regularity. He slept late: Flora, who directed household 
affairs, and went to market betimes, woke her master so that he 
might find his breakfast waiting when the toilet was ended. The 
meal done, about eleven o’clock Jean Jacques walked out and con- 
versed with those he met; returning at three to read the newspapers : 
that of the Departement and one from Paris, which he received three 
days after their publication, greasy with the thirty hands through which 
they had passed, soiled by the snuffy noses which had forgotten them- 
selves upon them, darkened by all the tables they had trailed over. He 
thus arrived at his dinner-hour, to which he gave the most time possible. 
Flora told him the stories current in the town, the scandal she had 
gathered by the way. About eight o'clock, the lights were extin- 
guished. Going to bed early is an economy of candle and fire, much 
practised en province, and which contributes to stupify by an abuse 
of bed. ‘Too much sleep weighs down and injures the brain. Such 
was during nine years the life of these two, a life at once filled 
and empty. During these years, Flora had insensibly acquired abso- 
lute empire over her master. She treated Jean Jacques with famili- 
arity first; next, without failing in respect to him, she established her 
power by so much superiority, intelligence, and moral strength, that 
he became his servant’s servant. The great child met dominion 
halfway; allowing Flora to be like a mother with her son; and Jean 
Jacques ended by having for Flora the feeling which makes maternal 
protection so necessary toa child. But there were between them still 
stronger ties. Flora transacted all his business, and ruled his house- 
hold; and Jean Jacques so depended on her for every thing, that life 
without her presence seemed, not difficult but impossible. She caressed 
all his whims ; she knew them so well. He loved to see that happy faee 
which always smiled on him; the only one which had smiled, the only 
one which ever could smile, forhim. Her happiness, wholly material in 
its nature, expressed by vulgar words, which are the root of the language 
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in Berry households, and painted on her magnificent countenance, was in 
some measure the reflection of his own. The state into which he sank 
when he saw Flora saddened by any contradiction, revealed to her the 


extent of her power: to assure herself of its existence she determined on 
making use of it. 'To use, means to abuse, with women of this descrip- 
tion, and the Rabouilleuse doubtless forced her master to act some of those 
scenes buried in the mysteries of private life of which Otway has given a 
model in a scene of ‘* Venice Preserved.’ In 1816, she saw Maxence 
Gilet, and fell in love with him at first sight. Flora was then too beau- 
tiful for Max to disdain his conquest. At eight-and-twenty then, she 
knew that real love, indefinite and idolatrous, which comprehends all 
modes of loving: that of Gulnare, and that of Medora. When the 
penniless officer learned the respective situations of Flora and Jean 
Jacques Rouget, he saw in the connexion something better than a 
momentary love affair; and thus to make sure of future comfort, he 
asked no better than to lodge with the bachelor, whose weak nature he 
knew well. Flora’s passion had a necessary influence on the life and 
habits of Jean Jacques. During a whole month, grown beyond measure 
fearful, he saw terrible, dark, and dull, the so smiling and amicable face of 
Flora. He bore with the storms of a prepared ill-humour, absolutely as 
does a married man, whose wife meditates infidelity. When, amid the 
cruelest rebuffs, the poor creature summoned courage to ask the reason 
of her change, her eye had fiery glances of hatred, and her voice agres- 
sive and contemptuous tones, which poor Jean Jacques had never seen or 
heard. ‘ Parbleu,’ said she, ‘you have neither heart nor soul. Sixteen 
years my youth has gone by here, and I had not perceived that you have 
a stone there,’ striking her breast. ‘ Now, for two months, you have seen 
come hither the brave Commandant, a victim of the Bourbons, born to 
be a general, and who is a beggar; shut up in a hole of a place where it 
is not worth while for good luck to go by ; nailed on a chair the livelong 
day at the Municipality, to earn what? Six hundred miserable franes a 
year. A fine look out! And you, who have 659,000 frances placed at 
interest, sixty thousand francs a year, and who, thanks to me, do not 
spend more than a thousand franes a year, all included, even my clothes, 
all, in short, —you do not think of offering him a lodging here, where the 
second floor is empty. You prefer that rats and mice should run over it 
to putting there a human being—one whom your father always took for 
his son. Would you like to know what you are? You are a fratricide. 
However, I very well know why. You saw I was interested in him, and 
that fidgeted you. ‘Though you do seem a fool, you have more malice 
in you than the sharpest in lea you do. Well, yes, I am interested in 
him, and very much too—’ ‘ But, Flora’—‘ Oh! there is no “ but Flora” 
in the case. Ah! you may look for another Flora if you can find one ; for 
I wish this glass of wine may choke me if I do not leave your rattery of 
a house to take care of itself. I have cost you nothing, thank Heaven. 
During the twelve years I have staid, you have been comfortable cheap. 
Anywhere else I could earn my bread as I do here, forsooth! doing 
every thing! washing, ironing, looking to the lessives, going to market, 
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cooking, taking care of your interests in every thing, wearing myself 
out from morning to night! Well, well! here’s my reward!’ ‘ But, 
Flora !’—‘ Yes, “ Flora!” you will find plenty of Floras fifty years old, as 
you are, and in bad health, and sinking, so that it will be terrifying. I 
know it well. Besides, you are far from entertaining.’—‘ But, Flora!— 
Let me alone!’ and Mademoiselle Brazier went out slamming the door with 
a violence which made the room ring, and shook the house to its founda- 
tion. Jean Jacques Rouget opened the door very gently, and more gently 
still arrived in the kitchen, where Flora’s grumbling went on. ‘ But 
Flora,’ said the lamb, ‘this is the first I have heard of your wishes: how do 
you know I will not consent?’ ‘ In the first place,’ continued she, ‘a 
man is wanting in the house. It is known that you have here sums of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand franes, and if thieves came to rob you, we 
should be murdered. I, for my part, do not in the least desire to wake 
some fine morning, cut in four pieces, as was done with the poor servant 
who was fool enough to defend her master. Well, if they see with us a 
man brave as Casar—Max would swallow three thieves while one would 
say it—I should sleep more quietly. People will talk nonsense to you, 
perhaps, and say that I love him, and adore him, and all that. Do you 
know what you will say ? That youk now it—but your father on his death- 
bed bade you take care of poor Max. And they will all hold their tongues; 
for the very pavement of Issoudun would tell you he paid for him at 
college. I have eaten your bread these nine years’—‘ Flora, Flora !—’ 
‘ More than one in the town has courted me. I have been offered a watch 
here, a gold chain there. ‘My little Flora, if you would but leave that 
imbecile old Rouget”—for this is what they call you. “ I leave him !” says 
I,—* a likely thing—an innocent like that! and what would become of 
it,” says Lalways? “No, no.”’ ‘Yes, Flora, I have only you in the world, 
and I am too happy, if it pleases you, my child. We will receive Maxence 
Gilet here; he can take his meals with us.’ ‘ Parbleu! I hopeso.’ 
‘There, there, Flora, don’t be angry again!’ ‘Enough for one, enough 
for two,’ said Flora, laughing.” 

Max of course is installed; and Flora refuses to cook and 
spoil her hands any longer. A very old maid, the servant of a de- 
ceased Curé who left her unprovided for, seamed by the small- 
pox to proper ugliness, is upon this subdued by threats and pro- 
mises and supplies her place. Flora calls herself Mlle. Brazier 
now; wears stays, silk dresses, and lace; hires a servant for Max; 
and buys him a horse, called English by courtesy. As to Jean 


Jacques, the table having become more choice still since this new 


arrival, he is gradually eating himself to death: still, however, 
existing only for Flora; obeying her slightest sign like a dog; 
and at 57 looking 80. These pictures of vice and imbecility are 
in Balzac’s best manner. We have then the arrival of Madame 
Bridau and her son. The mild abnegation of the one, the dis- 
interestedness of the other, render them, of course, utterly in- 
capable of struggling against the tyrants of Rouget’s houschold. 
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Their departure introduces us to some new and well imagined 
scenes and actors. ‘The reception of mother and son by old 
Hochon, the miser, who allows their presence, only because his wife 
might, if provoked, alienate in her god-daughter’s favour part of 
her private fortune; the gentle figure of his wife, with her re- 
signed and broken spirit; and the contempt or pity all these feel 
for the genius of the artist, and the path he has bias form a 
picture of striking truth, of which we extract part, and regret 
the want of space for all. 


“ Having placed his mother’s baggage and his own in the two ‘ man- 
sarde rooms,’ Joseph’s attention centred on the silent house, where the 
walls, the stair, the wainscoting, seemed to distil cold: wholly devoid 
of ornament; ¢ontaining only the strictly necessary. He was struck 
with the transition from his poetical Paris to the mute and dead pro- 
vince ; and when, on descending, he found Monsieur Hochon himself 
cutting a thin slice of bread for each person, he comprehended for the 
first time in his life the ‘ Harpagon’ of Moliére. ‘ We should have done 
better to go to the inn,’ he said to himself. The aspect of the dinner 
confirmed him in his opinion. After a soup, which proved quantity the 
object rather than quality, came its bouilli triumphantly crowned with 
parsley ; the vegetables which belonged to it also, figured on a dish by 
themselves, and formed a staple‘of the repast; three dishes more ac- 
companied this bouilli enthroned on the centre of the table: hard eggs 
on sorrel, a salad dressed with nut-oil, and very small creams where 
burned oats replaced vanille, resembling it as “aie coffee does mocha. 
Butter, radishes, and pickle, completed the course which met Madame 
Hochon’s approbation. The good old woman nodded like a person 
happy to see that her husband, the first day at least, had done things 
properly. The miser replied by a glance and gesture, easy to translate, 
* See to what follies you force me!’ Having been dissected in slices 
like the soles of half-thick shoes, the bouilli was replaced by three 
pigeons. Adolphine, by the advice of her grandmother, had orna- 
mented the ends of the table with large nosegays. ‘In a campaign 
we must take its rations,’ thought the artist, and he began to eat like a 
man who had breakfasted at six on a cup of execrable coffee. When 
he had swallowed his bread and asked for more, Monsieur Hochon got 
up, took a key from the bottom of his coat-pocket, opened a closet be- 
hind him, brandished the imprisoned twelve-pound loaf, ceremoniously 
cut from it another round, cut this again in half, laid it on a plate, and 
pushed the plate across the table with the silence and sang-froid of an 
old soldier, who says to himself at the commencement of a battle, 
‘ Never mind, I may be killed to-day.’ Joseph took half this round, 
and understood that he must ask for no more bread. Monstrous as all 
this seemed to the painter, not one of the family looked surprised. 
The conversation went on. Agatha learned that the house where she 
was born had been bought by the Borniches: she wished to see it 
again. ‘ Certainly,’ said her godmother, ‘the Borniches will come to- 
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night. We shall have the whole town anxious to see you,’ said she to 
Joseph. The servant brought dessert : the soft goats-milk cheese of 
Touraine, walnuts, and the regulation spunge-cakes. ‘Come, Gritte, 
some fruit,’ said Madame Hochon. ‘There is none rotten, ma’am,’ 
said Gritte, with great naiveté. Joseph yielded to a fit of laughter as 
if he had been in his atelier, understanding that the precaution of com- 
mencing by the injured fruit had become a custom. ‘ Pshaw, we will eat 
it all the same,’ he replied, with the gaiety of a man who has made up 
his mind...... ‘ We will take the liqueur in the drawing-room,’ said 
Madame Hochon, rising, and asking by a gesture for Joseph’s arm. 
As they left the room first, she was able to say to him, ‘ Well, my poor 
boy, this dinner will not give you an indigestion, but I had some 
trouble to obtain it. You will keep Lent here, you will eat but just 
enough to keep you alive, so have patience.’ The simplicity of the 
excellent old woman, thus pronouncing her own sentence, pleased the 
artist. ‘I shall have lived fifty years with that man,’ she said, ‘ with- 
out hearing twenty crowns chink in my purse. Oh if it had not been 
to save you a fortune, I never would have drawn your mother and 
yourself within my prison!’ ‘But how are you alive still?’ said the 
painter, with his naive gaiety. ‘Ah! there itis,’ she replied. ‘I pray.’ 
A slight tremour passed over Joseph as he heard these words ; they so 
ennobled the old woman that he drew back a step or two to gaze at her 
countenance: it seemed radiant to him, expressing as it did a serenit 
so tender: he said, ‘I will paint your portrait!’ ‘No, no,’ she natal 
‘ Ihave been too weary on earth to wish to remain here on canvass.’ 
. .. «+ * Monsieur Hochon is going to his society to read the papers, we 
shall have a moment to ourselves,’ said the old lady to Agatha, in a 
low voice. In fact, ten minutes after, the three females and Joseph 
were alone in this saloon, whose floor was merely swept, and never 
rubbed ; whose tapestries in their dark oak frames, and plain, almost 
sombre, furniture, appeared to Madame Bridau exactly in the state she 
had left it. The monarchy, the revolution, the empire, the restora- 
tion, which had respected nothing, might have passed unsuspected in this 
apartment. ‘Ah! godmother, compared with yours, my life has been 
cruelly agitated,’ said Agatha, surprised to find even a canary she had 
known alive, stuffed on the chimney-piece between the brass branches 
and the silver candlesticks. ‘My child,’ answered the old woman, 
‘the storms are in the heart. The more our resignation is great and 
necessary, the stronger are our struggles with ourselves. We will not 
speak of myself, but of your affairs: you are precisely opposite the 
enemy,’ rejoined she, pointing to the parlour of the Rouget house.” 


The whole town of Issoudun arrives to see the two Parisians. 


““Mesdames Borniche, Goddet-Hereau, Fichet, &¢c., ornamented 
with their spouses, entered after the usual compliments, when these 
eleven persons were seated, Madame Hochon could not avoid presenting 
to them her god-daughter Agatha: and Joseph remained in his arm- 
chair, occupied in the study of the fifty figures, which from half-past 
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five to nine o'clock this evening sate to him gratis, as he said to his 
mother. Joseph’s attitude, in presence of the practical people of Issou- 
dun, did not change the opinion of the little town in his favour: each 
went away impressed with his sarcastic expression, made uncomfortable 
with his smiles, or frightened by a face sinister to those who knew not 
how to recognise the eccentricity of genius. At ten o'clock every bod 
was gone to bed, and the godmother kept the godchild in her room ti 
midnight. Sure then of solitude, they unfolded to each other the 
sorrows of their lives. Recognising the desert in which the strength of 
a noble soul had been wasted: hearing the last echoes of a mind, 
whose destiny was marred; learning the sufferings of this esseutially 
generous and charitable heart, whose charity and generosity had never 
been exercised; Agatha no longer considered herself the most un- 
happy: seeing how many small joys had been dealt to her in her 
Parisian existence, tempering the bitterness allotted by Heaven. ‘ You 
who are pious, godmother, explain my faults to me, tell me what 
are those which God punishes?’ ‘He prepares us, my child,’ replied 
the old lady, as the clock struck midnight.” 


It is soon proved to demonstration, to the old miser Hochon, 
that neither sister nor nephew have the least chance with the im- 
becile Rouget. Max has attempted to entangle Joseph in a 
criminal process, when, receiving a dagger wound from a vin- 
dictive Italian, he has pretended to recognise Joseph. The poor 
quiet artist’s innocence is easily made apparent; but some hours’ 
imprisonment, and the chance of being torn to pieces by the mob, 
make more than ever precious the calm of his atelier and the 
bread of his toil. Soon we find that through his exertions his 
mother has obtained care of a small bureau de loterie, while he 
himself is employed in decorating the chateau of a peer of 
France, who may serve Philip, still a prisoner. So Agatha and 
her godmother part. 

Now comes Philip’s turn with the Ménage de Garcon en Province. 
Saved from severer punishment by his own ignoble conduct (for 
he betrays both judges and accomplices), Philip is to pass five years 
under surveillance of the police, and Issoudun is chosen, at Joseph’s 
prayer, for his residence. This is a change for Max and Madame 
Flora! Philip isnot Joseph. The contempt of Max is this time 
misplaced. Philip can feign the virtue he has not. He obtains the 
fair opinion of the townspeople; lives with a quiet which silences 
suspicion; practises fencing till he is a proficient: and then comes 
the moment for action. When Max has performed what seems 
a master-stroke in conveying Flora from Issoudun—for he counts 
on the old man’s infatuation to follow, and thinks it easiest else- 


where to secure his fortune wholly to themselves—Philip, acting 
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with even sharper villany on the same infatuation, disconcerts 
their plans ; obtains paramount influence himself; forces Flora 
back; whispers deliverance in his old uncle’s ear; and finally ac- 
complishes it by killing Max in a duel. The next piece of 

olicy in the excellent Philip is the marrying Jean Jacques to 

lora, with apparent disinterestedness in the marriage contract, and 
a great show of morality in a newspaper paragraph. Monsieur 
Rouget is now conducted to Paris, where he soon dies of altered 
hours and the excesses encouraged by his nephew and next heir. 
Upon this Philip, after a proper lapse of time, marries (privately) 
his uncle’s widow: receiving from her in return the unreserved 
donation of all she had enjoyed from her old benefactor. Wealth 
has by this time wrought all its marvellous wonders upon Philip. 
He has purchased an estate and a title ; he inhabits an hotel in the 
Chaussée d’Antin; he regains his rank in the army; and passing 
in his elegant equipage one rainy night to a soirée at the Elysée 
Bourbon, covers with mud the poor keeper of the lottery-office 
who is returning home on the artist’s arm. 

All this has still failed to open the mother’s eyes! Joseph 
knows his brother better, but he knows her preference also, and is 
silent. At last the artist has contracted debts despite of prudence 
and self-denial. His colour-merchant’s bill lies on his table waiting 
payment, and Agatha, without consulting him, has written to 
Philip, who has never yet visited her. This she had accounted for 
and forgiven; and sits building castles as to how the magnificence 
of the present she expects from one son, will arrive to save the 
other from the consequence of what she calls his folly. A letter 
is brought her: Joseph, absorbed in a painting just commenced, 
fails to notice his mother’s occupation till he is roused by the con- 
vulsive crushing of paper in her hand, succeeded by a heavy fall. 
It is Agatha sinking to the floor. The death-stroke has been 
given, though she lingers three weeks longer. She asks the 
friendly priest by her side the question formerly addressed to her 
godmother, ‘‘ What have I done to be so punished?” He speaks 
of her unworthy preference so long persisted in, and from the 
striking passages that follow, we give one extract more. 


“Joseph re-entered his mother’s room about two hours after the con- 
fessor’s departure. He had called on a friend for the sum necessary to 
the payment of the most pressing demands, and came in on tiptoe, 
thinking she slept, and took his place in the arm-chair without being 
seen by her. A sob, interrupting the words ‘ Will he forgive me,’ made 
him start up with a cold sweat on his forehead, for he believed his 
mother in the delirium which sometimes precedes death. ‘ What ails 
you, mother?’ he said to her, still more alarmed to see her features 
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distorted, and her eyes red with weeping. ‘Ah! Joseph, my child, will 
you forgive me? ‘Forgive what?’ asked the artist. ‘I have not 
loved you as you deserve to be loved!’ ‘ Not loved me !’ he exclaimed. 
‘Have we not lived these seven years together? have you not been my 
housekeeper ? do I not see you every day? do I not hear your voice ? are 
you not the gentle and indulgent companion of my miserable life ? You do 
not comprehend painting, but it is not a faculty which comes at will ; and 
I! who said only yesterday—what consoles me in all my struggles is that 
I have a good mother: she is what the wife of an artist ought to be, 
taking care of every thing, watching over my wants without my 
having the slightest trouble—’ ‘No! Joseph, no!—you, you loved me, 
but I did not return tenderness for tenderness. Oh! how I wish I 
could live! Give me your hand,’ She took her son’s hand, kissed it, 
held it on her heart, and gazed long at him, showing her blue eyes 
radiant with the tenderness till now reserved for Philip. The painter, 
who was @ connoisseur in expressions, was so struck with this change, he 
saw so well that his mother’s heart was now opened to him, that he took 
her in his arms, held her clasped some moments, repeating like one 
insane, ‘Oh! mother, mother! ‘ Ah! I feel I am pardoned,’ she 
said. ‘ God will confirm the pardon of a child to his parent.’ ‘Calm 
is necessary to you, do not agitate yourself. Now, in this moment, I 
feel myself loved for all the past!’ exclaimed Joseph, replacing his 
mother on her pillow. During the remaining fortnight that the illness 
of this sainted creature lasted, in her looks and gestures there was for 
Joseph so much love that in each there seemed contained an entire life 
of affection. The mother thought but of her son; she reckoned her- 
self as nothing; and supperted by her maternal feelings, she was 
scarcely conscious of pain. She spoke those artless speeches which 
belong to children. D’Arthez and others of his friends came to keep 
Joseph company, and conversed in low voices in the sick woman’s 
chamber. ‘Oh! how I wish I knew what is meant by colour ! she 
exclaimed, hearing a discussion on a picture. The six friends were at 
once amused and saddened by this exclamation. ‘Colour, madam,’ 
said D’Arthez, ‘is, that moment to be seized by a painter, in which 
objects are in all the splendour of their finest effect: every thing in 
nature has a colour.’ ‘Thus,’ said she, ‘at this moment, when I 
love my Joseph with all the force of my soul, my mother’s heart is full 
of colour’ ‘Humph! said Michel Chrestien, ‘how instinct replies to 
science, how superior is practice to theory.’” 


Philip, Count of Brambourg, refuses to visit his mother’s death- 
bed. Agatha dies. Wretchedness and abasement soon rid Philip 
of his wife, erst his aunt. Saving only his hotel and picture gal- 
lery, he then loses his large fortune by playing on a rise in 1830; 
while the two friends who advised him, win theirs by speculating 
on a fall. Finally, he is cut to pieces in Algiers: abandoned 
among some Arabs by his soldiers, who detest him: and Joseph, 
22 
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great and successful at last, inherits hotel and paintings, and, to 
his great amusement, the title of Count of Brambourg. 

In this his chronicle of the ‘ Rabouilleuse’ (we protest against 
this word of a vile vocabulary), Balzac keeps somewhat too 
much on the revolting side; in contrast to which the artist, his 
mother, and Madame Hochon, are sketched too lightly, though 
with a touch most bright and pure. The ignoble scenes are 
dwelt on too long, and recur too often. Some trivial matters, too, 
lengthen and weary to little purpose: those, for instance, which 
detail the mischievous tricks of the association to which Max 
belongs. The noble struggles of the artist had on the whole inte- 
rested us more, and instructed us better, than the base success of 
the thief and bully, the unnatural son and dishonest brother. 
Philip, if not overdrawn (for we trace admirably, step by step, his 
way from vice to crime), is at least one of the odious exce -ptions 
which are hardly profitable to contemplate. The conception of 
Joseph, on the other hand, is true and beautiful. The genius 
unacknowledged, the devotion uncomprehended, the aflection 
unreturned: while even the parent he supports looks on the 
fortunate egotist as the clever man of the family, and wonders 
and admires, not at the long struggles and light reward of Joseph, 
her youngest son, but that her eldest, Philip, should obtain the cross 
of honour! The miser, of a different race from him we knew in 
‘Eugenie Grandet,’ is graphic also; particularly at the wedding 
dinner, where Gritte, requiring string to truss her turkey, he 
draws forth a coil w hich has seen soil and serv ice, and repenting 
his gift as she reaches the door, exclaims, ‘ Gritte, you will re- 
turn it!” The roué Max; the imbecile Rouget; the sordid, clever, 
shameless woman, bent at last after all her vicious triumphs under 
the iron hand of Philip, till Joseph’s pity and ours would 
fain raise even her;—are new evidences of Balzac’s power and 
genius: of his knowledge of the heart, and his fearless exposure 
of those crimes and follies by which humanity is most en- 
dangered. 
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Ant. V.—Reisebriefe. (A Traveller’s Letters.) By Ina CounTEss 
Hann-Haun. 2 vols. Berlin. 1841-2. 


THE authoress of these letters, well known to the public of Ger- 
many by some extremely clever 'tales, novels, and volumes of verse, 
underwent a painful operation about two years ago. It was her 
misfortune to be afflicted with the peculiarity of vision known as 

‘a squint,’ and attracted by the fame of the celebrated Dr. 
Dieffenbach, of Berlin, she resolved to try his skill. Dieffenbach 
operated upon the countess, and the countess was most effec- 
tually cured of what she had objected to, for she lost the use of 
one eye completely, and was for a long time apprehensive of 
becoming completely blind. Dieffenbach’s friends maintain that 
she brought these consequences upon herself by imprudently 
reading and writing by candlelight, on the very evening after the 
operation. This the lady positiv ely denies. She declares that to 
the culpable negligence of her medical attendant, after the opera- 
tion, her misfortune is entirely to be attributed. Between evi- 
dence so contradictory, we dell on attempt to decide. 

To relieve her wind of the melancholy nz iturally caused by so 
grievous 2 loss, the countess Hahn-Hahn repaired in the autumn 
of 1840 to Nice, where she spent the winter, and in the ensuing 
spring travelled through the south of France to Barcelona. 
Thence, by the aid of steamboats, she visited all the most interest- 
ing points along the coast, as far as Lisbon, and made two excursions 
into the interior to see Granada and Seville. Her ‘ Letters’ 
descriptive of this travel, concern herself much more than the 
places she visited ; but notwithstanding an extraordinary stock of 
conceit, sometimes by the help of it, they are lively, readable, 
amusing enough. 

Varnhagen von Ense once described the countess Hahn-Hahn 
as an insolent (trotzige) writer. As this was said to the lady her- 
self, it was probably more intended as a compliment than a 
rebuke; and taking the word in a playful sense, it characterizes 
her style with tolerable accuracy. Every the sucht that comes up- 
permost is put to paper, regardless of consequences; so that there 
are few who will not find among the lady’s published opinions, 
many to dissent from and some to censure. ‘The habit certainly 
gives to her effusions an air which is not ill-deseribed by the term 

‘insolent. Saucy is hardly strong enough. E xceedingly saucy 
women, however, when they happen to be pretty, witty, and 
well-informed, are often agreeable companions , and almost always 
pleasant correspondents. Where saucimess is merely put on, the 
thing is odious enough; but where it flows naturally from an 
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abundance of animal spirits, it sits gracefully upon the wearer 
often, though always a dangerous ornament. 

The countess addresses her letters to her mother, her sister, her 
brother, and to a friend, the countess Schénburg-Wechselburg. 
We are told that the letters are printed just as they were written, 
and this we can easily believe. They have the freshness of a 
genuine correspondence. Yet they were probably, when written, 
composed with an ultimate view to publication: indeed, in one 
place the authoress herself hints at such an intention. 

Nice made at first but an unfavourable impression upon our fair 


tourist, but she became reconciled to it in a short time. Writing 
to her brother she says, 


“ T have now been a month here, and can say something more of 
Nice than I did when I came. My exclamation then was, ‘ the only 
thing that pleases me about the place is, to know that it’s the end of 
the journey.” This was partly the effect of weariness and vexation ; 
yet not wholly so, for Nice has an uncomfortable look to one who hopes 
to find simplicity and tranquillity there. It looks less like a settled 
place than like an embryo city. It #a huge plan that has yet to be 
filled up; where dust, confusion, donkeys, bricklayers, and all that is 
noisy, and all that I hate, are gathered together, and have taken up 
their abode. A stranger seeks a temporary home, and fifty are offered 
to him, as he wanders among the vast barracks of hdtels garnis that 
are built here on speculation. The natives build as if they hope to 
lodge their guests by regiments. These hopes are far from being 
realized; many are held back by the apprehension of war, or by the 
dangerous vicinity of the French frontier. The consequence is that the 
large empty houses, with their closed jalousies, produce a gloomy effect, 
which is heightened by the surrounding desolation, always inseparable 
from ground laid out for building, but not yet built upon. There 
is the sea, to be sure; but I hate to be folded in with a herd; to 
hear people dance over my head, sing under me, and romp about in the 
room next my own. I like not to be compelled to participate in the 
diversions of all who are under the same roof with me. I am like a 
forest bird who sings and makes the woods merry, whom every wayfarer 
may listen to, but who lives not the less for himself, and is seen by none. 
Moreover, I was obliged to sacrifice the view of the sea, because it was 
too dazzling for my poor eyes...... In the clear sunshine it is impos- 
sible for me to look upon the bounding, foaming, azure tide, or upon 
the millions of glittering spangles with which it seems to be decked. 
On such golden days, when heaven, water, and earth are trying which 
can be brightest and most beautiful, I walk into the plain, through 
narrow and entangled paths, that lead from garden to garden, where I 
may hope to find verdure and shade ; but on the mother-of-pearl days, 
that would be leaden days in the north, I can abandon my fondness 
forthe sea. Then a gentle cloudy breath has dimmed the brightness of 
the sky ; the sun is not seen though his presence is felt ; he stands be- 
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hind a cloud like a lamp whose light is concealed by an alabaster 
column ; he silvers the outline, yet plays in faint prismatic colours 
through the mass. Sometimes, indeed, it rains on such days; but in 
such a case, there is nothing to be done, either here or elsewhere, but 
to roll oneself up like a bird in one’s nest, and lie there as quiet as a 
mouse.” 


She is not long, however, before she grows reconciled to her 
temporary abode. In the same letter we find her saying, 


“ Tt is, after all, a sweet and blessed spot of earth on which Nice 
stands. Call it a vast orchard and kitchen-garden if you will; but, to 
my northern eyes, at least, its homely destination is ennobled by the 
southern fruits it bears. The vegetable beds are bordered with orange- 
trees, and the walks are vaulted over with vines. In the more elegant 
campagnes, jasmin and roses are substituted for the vine, or mingle 
with its leaves ; while the beds, instead of being filled with cabbages and 
salad, are wrought into parterres of flowers; but these are always 
wretched to look upon, for the people understand not the tending of 
flowers, which probably require more care and attention than they are 
willing to bestow on them.” 


The countess is a legitimist. She hates all Frenchmen, and 
despises all Liberals: she dotes upon the middle ages, and venerates 
time-honoured institutions. Yet, how does the countess speak of 
monks and monasteries ? 


“In the convent garden at Cimiez is a cassia-tree, the largest in 
Europe. We had gone in, but there the word was again, ‘ma non le 
donne.’ The most repulsive monks I ever saw skulked barefooted 
about, with tangled hair and beards. Among them were four or five of 
a great age, but their countenances were all so mean and vulgar, that 
I turned from them in disgust. When very old men, who have 
devoted their lives to pious meditations or works of godliness, have, not- 
withstanding the natural gloria of snow-white hair, an expression of 
meanness and greediness in their countenances, the inconsistency is too 
striking. Unfortunately, just as we came up, a peasant arrived at the 
convent-door with two casks of wine slung over the back of a mule. 
The monks were so delighted that they burst into a chorus of volu- 
bility. They were at a loss how to set bounds to their expressions of 
gratitude and exultation. This exuberance of joy, from such a cause, 
seemed to me so indecent that I could not bear to remain in their com- 
pany. 
“T know not what the cause may be, but there is always a greasy 
acid smell about a convent, at least to my painfully sensitive olfactory 
nerves. Is this caused by the confined atmosphere, or by the absence 
of personal cleanliness? Whatever be the cause, I have always found 
the air of a convent oppressive, and never more so than when I had 
just left the sharp pure air of Nice. By the by, the doctors are wont to 
send consumptive patients to this sharp air: well may the poor patients 
exclaim, ‘ Forgive them, Heaven ; they know not what they do.’” 
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Six months the suffering yet sprightly countess remained at 
Nice, and considering the | varicty of her occupations, it is not 
surprising that the time should have passed away quickly. She 
says that she wrote a novel, learned Spanish, read sundry works 
of history, and withal, like a good German housewife, ‘did not 
fail to knit herself a doutn pair of stockings. Yet he seldom 
failed to walk several miles every day, and nearly six weeks of 
the time she was disable d for any serious occupation by the weak- 
ness of her eyes Spring, howeve ‘tr, came round, and our 
“ forest-bird’ longed to take wing again. With not a little of rest- 
less vanity and effort, there is still much that is natural and touch- 
ing in the remarks she indulges in here. 


“Oh!” she exclaims, “ this restlessness of spring, this longing for a 
new sphere, for a fresh life, for increased activity, for a more sunny 
existence! ‘This impulse to rush forth, to rise to light, to beauty, to 
happiness, how it reveals itself throughout all nature! Must not man 
with his finer senses, with his more excitable nerves, be more sus- 
ceptible to its iueee than the animal and vegetable creation? For 
my own part, I wonder every spring that I don’t grow several inches 
taller. One thing vexes me: I must always remain myself. Whether 
others feel this 1 know not : those, for instance, who live in the gay 
world, or those who are engaged in any other constant and laborious 
occupation. I might ask them : but who speaks the truth of himself, 
unless he know beforehand that the truth redounds to his praise ? 
..++.+.+.IT am myself befallen by all the restlessness to which a 
meditated journey naturally gives rise; and this restlessaess is the 
greater, because I am uncertain whither I shall go, and because 
my poor eyes, constantly liable to inflammation, may at any time 
frustrate all my schemes. I cannot tell you what a new and op- 
pressive feeling it is to me, to know that my plans are dependent on 
my health. The want of money, of time, or of any thing else that is 
requisite, may frustrate one’s designs just as effectually, but not so 
afflictingly as when the helplessness “of the body is the cause. It never 
occurred to me before that bodily infirmity might hinder me from 
writing at night, or from exposing myself to wind and w eather by day. 
I have Y been learning this during the last year. Alas! I receive the chas- 
tening patiently, but I would that Providence had given me less occasion 
to convince myself of my docility.” 

She at last determined to go to Marseilles, and there make 

her mind whether she would proceed into Spain or not. 
But alas! Marseilles is France, and France is hateful to the 
countess Hahn-Hahn. With what easy and enviable self-suffi- 
cienc y she sets her little self, with all her little loves and hatreds, 
in the balance > against a whole great nation ! 


“T shall now go to France,” she says, “ Heaven knows what the 
consequence may be, for I hate France! I hate the spirit of vanity, 
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fanfaronade, insolence, and superficialness ; in short, I hate the national 
character of the French. It is unmitigated barbarism. I am of a soft 


and humane disposition, but love and hatred must take precedence of 
every other sentiment. 


Steht mir das Lieben und Hassen nicht frei, 
So ist es mit meinem Leben vorbei.* 


** You do not believe it, perhaps, but I am humane and charitable. 
The individual, whoever he may be, or wherever he may come from, 
shall be current with me at his full value. I will not make him my 
friend if there be no sympathy between us, but I do not on that account 
reject his opinions and views; I may learn from him, and besides I feel 
a respect for every human being, for the sake of the immortal spark that 
animates him; but the moment you talk to me of masses, of parties, 
of nations, it seems impossible to me not to be either for or against 
them, Not only to me must this be impossible, but to all men, be they 
ever so great, so wise, or so powerful. A mother must not show that 
she loves her son more than her daughter, nor a king that his loyal sub- 
jects are dearer to him than his liberal ones. It is wise in the king, it 
is virtuous in the mother to conceal such a preference, but not to feel it 
would imply the absence of all feeling. ...... Glory the French 
have known how to gain; to deny them that would be absurd; but 
honour ?—I mean real dignity, saheanal vigour, respect for the rights 
of others, the endurance of reverses 


We break off abruptly, but the fault is not ours, for the countess 
herself breaks off into a series of quite disconnected remarks on 
French history, followed by others, intended to be severe in the 
extreme, on those revolutionary writers in the Augsburg Gazette 
who would drive the King of Prussia into the mischiefs and ab- 
surdities of a representative government. Yet the countess talks 
of these subjects with the highest kind of cleverness attainable by 
so supe ficial a person. W hat is said in the followi ing passage, of 
the actual fecling of the people of France on the question of the 
Fortification of Paris, we believe to be perfectly true. 


“ For a quarter of a century past, the world has done little else but 
manufacture constitutions, cementing them ‘ with sweat and blood,’ 
like Mephistopheles and the monkeys, fitting them on @ tort et a travers, 
but never giving the plant time to bear fruit. People talk of England! ! 
England was an aristocratic republic, whose heart and sinews were in 
the House of Lords, with its noble traditions, its vast wealth, its great 
historical names, and its extensive landed possessions. And this aris- 
tocracy had the tact and wisdom to invigorate itself by drawing con- 
stantly into its own circle, the noblest juices of the land. A nation 
must be educated for such institutions, and they again must grow out of 


* To love and hate when I’m no longer free, 
Life will itself be valueless to me. 
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a nation and a nation’s wants; they must grow and ripen from within, 
and cannot be stitched together by a stranger, and fitted upon a people, 
as a new coat is fitted on by a tailor. Give chambers to a count 
that must occupy itself with the politics of Europe, and they will do as 
those of France now do, where every man would be king, and make his 
own crotchets law. What is that but despotism? Where is the 
progress, where the profit? Do those chambers occupy their legiti- 
mate sphere? Do they really represent the interests, the wants, or the 
wishes of the people? The Fortification of Paris, for instance, is the 
question of the day. Speak with Frenchmen of every party, and you 
have them here of every shade, not one is satisfied, if you except a few 
madcaps who dream of jumping from captains to fieldmarshals. Those 
who do not like to blame, shrug their shoulders and hold their tongues. 
Now what sort of a national representation is that, which does nothing 
but vote away millions as if they rained from heaven, and that for an 
object entirely foreign to the interests of the country? Let Paris be a 
fortress, and the government must be a dictatorship, whether its forms 
be republican or monarchical. Such also is Louis Philippe’s aim. Not 
on his own account. No, the poor king is accustomed to balance him- 
self like a juggler upon the edge of a sword, but he would fain secure 
to his successor a better existence than that of a royal rope-dancer, 
would fain exempt him from the necessity of fawning alternately upon 
every faction.” 


In her next letter we find the countess at Toulon, where the 
bagne appears to have been the object that mainly attracted her 
attention. ‘The horrors of these French prisons disgusted her, as 
well they might: and in the true legitimist spirit she mourns 
over the necessity for such institutions, instead of first reflecting 
whether the necessity really exists. The bagnes of France 
are a disgrace to the country in which they are found, but 
they are not, as the countess imagines, an offspring of civi- 
lization. On the contrary, as civilization advances, the discipline 
of prisons will improve, and even the forgats of Brest and Toulon 
will feel the effects of that improvement. 

At Toulon nearly three thousand of these unhappy beings are 
confined in the bagne. In former times, French convicts were 
placed as rowers on board the royal galleys; but galleys are not 
now in use; and though the felon, when condemned, is still spoken 
of asa galley-slave, yet these slaves are no longer employed in 
the naval service of their country, except to perform now and 
then a little light labour about the arsenal. Like all slaves, they 
are of little value as workmen, for the labour obtained by the 
fear of the lash is generally the most expensive labour that an 
employer can have. In the naval dockyards of Toulon, the 
convicts may be seen lounging about in groups, while the free- 
men who labour for wages are the only men who really work. 
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It is the same all the world over. Where great exertion either 
mental or bodily is required, the man who labours on compulsion 
will always break down. ‘The Russian nobles, for instance, 
know by experience, that they dare not intrust ‘their herds of 
wild horses im the southern steppes to the keeping of their serfs. 
No dread of corporal punishment i is sufficient to obtain from a 
herdsman that unceasing care and vigilance requisite in one who 
has a taboon of wild Tartar horses to look after. 

The French convicts wear a prison-dress something like our own. 
The uniform at Toulon consists of yellow trousers and red jackets. 
Those sentenced for life wear a green dress, and those who have 
escaped from prison and been recaptured, are distinguished by a 
yellow sleeve. Each man has a number, and that number is the 
only name he is known by in the bagne. Formerly the convicts 
were branded with a hot iron, but this barbarous practice has of 
late years been discontinued. Not the least remarkable feature of 
the system is the enormous number of officers to the prison, and 
their singular inefficiency. To superintend less than three thousand 
prisoners, nearly all of whom are heavily ironed, there are five 
hundred keepers, and these are constantly and painfully on the 
watch, lest their interesting charges should amuse themselves by 
firmg the arsenal, in the hope of escaping in the confusion that 
would probably ensue. 

The bagne 1s the regular lion to which all strangers are taken 
who come to Toulon, : and the prisoners are in the habit of making 
articles of various kinds for sale to the visiters. The money 
received is not given to the prisoner, but is placed to his ac- 
count, and he receives it when he has served out his time. The 
countess Hahn-Hahn tells us she purcha ased a remarkably pretty 
pair of slippers made of the fibres of the aloe, and lined with 
pink satin. ‘They were as white as snow, the handsomest pan- 
tofles under the sun, and showed no trace of having ever been 
inside of the bagne.” Among the prisoners she noticed several 
Bedouin Arabs: the greater part of them had been convicted at 
Algiers of coining. 

The rooms in which the convicts sleep and take their meals 
are low but spacious halls, vaulted, paved with stones, and kept 
scrupulously clean. In one room about two hundred men sleep 
together. ‘The windows are barred, but not glazed. Through 
the middle of this salle there runs lenethwise a partition-wall, 
four feet high, and on each side of this wall there is an inclined 
stage, made of boards, on which the convicts sleep, their only 
bedding being composed of two small blankets. Along the foot 
of this stage runs an iron bar, to which one foot of each convict is 
chained at night, and there they lie, winter and summer, packed 

together nearly as closely as negroes in a slaveship, upon hard 
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boards, and under scanty covering, while the chain that binds 
them to the iron bar scarcely allows them to change the position 
in which they lhe down. At the head of each man’s place there 
stands a small tin vessel, into which his food is daily meted out 
to him. Two pounds of bread is the daily allowance, except on 
Sundays and holidays, when meat is added. The labour exacted 
from the men, as has already been said, is light; but any breach 
of discipline is promptly and severely punished by the infliction of 
a fixed number of lashes upon the back with a tarred rope. 
Fifty blows is the greatest number that can be inflicted at one 
time; but the instrument of torture is infinitely more severe 
than ‘the English cat, and cases of men expiring while under the 
bourreau’s hand are not by any meansrare. Cruel, however, as is 
this flogging, it is still found insufficient to inspire the necessary 
dread among the miserable inmates of this receptacle of human 
depravity. ‘Solitary confinement in a dark cell, with no food but 
bread and water, must often be had recourse to, as an aggrav ation 
of punishment. Our letter-writer says, that in these cells the 
prisoners are sometimes kept immured for three years together, 
without seeing the face of a fellow-creature, or he: aring a resent 
voice but their own. This, we earnestly hope, is an exaggeration ; 
solitary confinement for so protracted a period, human reason could 
rarely survive. What has been said with such truth and power 
by Mr. Dickens on the system at Philadelphia, seems to us to 
have set this question at rest for ever. 

It is not, however, in the severity of the treatment that the 
atrocity of a French bagne can be said to consist. A prison is a 
place of punishment, and Heaven forbid that the sentime ntality 
of a morbid philanthropy should be allowed to convert a prison 
into a place of enjoyment or ease. The great evil of the 
French system is, the indiscriminate association of two or three 
thousand criminals for a series of years. In all France there are 
but two prisons for the reception of forgats; the one is at Brest, 
the other at Toulon. In these two great criminal colleges, all the 
offenders in the kingdom, who fall under the censure of the law, 
are herded together: and there they labour to educate each othe r, 
and breathe, for years together, an atmosphere of moral pesti- 
lence, such as no other country in the world has to blush for. 
Our own prisons for the graver kinds of crime are bad enough, 
for with us also, in certain circumstances, the indiscriminate asso- 
ciation of criminals has not yet been done away with; but at least 
we do not shut them up by thousands within four w: alls, and leave 
them together for years in a finishing academy for crime. Ina 
French bagne, along with offenders “of every grade of atrocity, 
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the worst murders, but who have been rescued from the guillo- 
tine by the mistaken lenity of French juries: for a F rench j jury, 
by appending to their verdict a declaration that a murder has been 
accompanied by “‘ extenuating circumstances,” have the power of 
preserving the criminal’s life. Men have been. convicted in France 
of murdering their parents for the sake of a few hundred franes, and 
have, never theless, escaped with a sentence of hard labour for life, 
in consequence of the jury’s declaration that there existed extenu- 
ating circumstances. These men constitute afterwards the aristo- 
cracy of the bagne; are looked up to with a kind of reverence by 
the less atrocious offenders; and a hideous moral pestilence is made 
to pervade the place, such as the imagination of the uninitiated is 
scarcely able to conceive. It is the same at Madrid, as we learn 
from Mr. Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain:’ a book of most remarkable 
power, and real genius. 

The countess took Avi ignon in her way, the city which J oanna, 
Queen of Sicily and C ountess of Prov ence, sold to the pope in 
1348, for the trifling sum of 80,000 florins, and which the 
Church continued to possess for four centuries and a half. Avig- 
non lies out of the usual line of tourists: still there are a multi- 
tude of interesting associ: itions connected with the place. Nothing 
about it, however, is more remarkable now than the decay into 
which it has sunk since the expulsion of the papal legate in 1791: 
since when the city and its dependent territory have remained 
incorporated with France. Though still the capital of a depart- 
ment, Avignon has become a complete city of desolation. Its 
buildings are ruined or untenanted, its churches have been con- 
verted into warehouses, its palaces into barracks, its convents into 
enclosures for the reception of rubbish. 

“We walked about the town last night, and never in my life 
did I behold a place so completely the picture of decline. There 
were small houses without windows, and large houses of which the 
doors had been walled up. There were towers, from which every 
gust of wind brought down fragments of masonry, and which, 
nevertheless, served as a support to the habitations of wretehednest 
The shops were disgustingly dirty, and every thing had a spectral look. 
I lingered at a book-stall, in search of an old edition of St. Augustine. 
I found it not, but while I lingered darkness came on, yet not a light 
began to glimmer from any of the dismal windows around us. We 
met a few ill-clad men, and some hooded women thronged around us, 
importuning us for alms. I hurried back to the hotel. There a huge 
fire was lighted on the spacious hearth cased in black marble, and was 
still burning when I went to bed. The flames threw dark shadows 
and a lurid glare upon my red curtains, and there I lay, conjuring up 
images of the piles on w ‘hich so many heretics and witches had here 


been tortured to death by papal cruelty. I thought of all the blood 
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shed here during the revolution, and of Marshal Brune murdered, in 
1815, by the mob, at the hotel opposite to mine. I shuddered as all 
these recollections came thronging upon my mind, and felt that a long 
mourning train must be still sweeping over the haunted city. I saw 
the forms of sorrow, the instruments and the ministers of priestly tor- 
ture, and the ugly spectres seemed to hiss about by the fitful flickering 
light, till, fairly frightened by the shadowy creations of my own fancy, 
I was glad to be delivered from my ghostly visiters by sleep.” 


Fearful, indeed, have been the scenes enacted in Avignon: 
it would be a bold thing to say that even the crimes of the 
papal inquisition surpassed in atrocity the demoniac excesses 
of revolutionary fanaticism. Jourdan Coupe-téte, as he was 
called, had three hundred men shot here in one narrow 
street; and on the same day, two hundred wretches were decapi- 
tated in an adjoining tower. The blood of the victims yet clings 
to the walls, where a broad dark belt of gore has been blacken- 
ing for half a century, and is still pointed out to the attention 
of travellers. It has now become historical, and will probably 
be preserved with the same care as the stain of Rizzio’s blood on 
the floor of Holyrood. 

The ancient palace of the Inquisition is at present a heap of ruins, 
through which it is difficult to trace the former structure of the 
building. When the French republicans entered, they sought to 
obliterate the monument of priestly crime. They blew down the 
walls with gunpowder, but the rubbish has not been cleared away, 
and still remains to mark the site of the hateful tribunal. A 
large heavy roofless tower is shown by the professional cicerones 
as the dungeon of Cola di Rienzi, but it is difficult to say whether 
any authority exists for the tradition. 

The desolation and decay of Avignon afford the lively countess 
new subject of bitter remark against France and the French. 


* T wrote lately, ‘ I hate the French national character ;’ but I ex- 
pressed myself ill, for how can one hate a wretched people, who have 
been robbed of their religion and their ancient kings, and have got 
nothing in exchange but vague notions beyond their comprehension, 
that addle their heads and leave their bellies empty. The Bible says, 
‘ a father would not give to his hungry son, an adder for a fish;’ yet 
something like this is done here, where instead of bread the people are 
fed with newspaper declamations. If you could but see how miserable 
the people look. Quite as wretched as in Italy, but without any of 
the Italian insouciance. And then, nobody thinks of quoting Rome or 
Naples as a well administered state, whereas France is looked upon as 
such by many. This is Maundy Thursday, a solemn festival of the 
Catholic church. In the cathedral, the archbishop performed his func- 
tions in the presence of about a hundred dirty women and about the 
same number of ragged urchins. I can’t say I expected to see many 
men at mass, but I did expect to see them about the streets in holiday 
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attire. How clean, how decorous the people look with us ona Sunday, 
whether at church or in the street! Here I have not seen a single 
creature that looked like what we should call an orderly citizen, or a 
respectable mechanic. Does there exist no such class in France, or is 
it wanting only at Aix and Avignon ?” 


There is some reason in these remarks, but the countess makes 
bad application of it. Avignon was the last place where the 
merits of French administration could be fairly judged. Under 
the papal government, the city was not only the residence of a 
number of wealthy ecclesiastics, but it was also a place of refuge 
for a mutitude of offenders who fled from France, to escape their 
creditors, or the ministers of justice. The city of refuge, indeed, 
was as much a nuisance to the south of France, as the lanes 
and alleys of Alsatia once were to the citizens of London; but 
these refugees brought money to Avignon, where they were only 
tolerated so long as they were able to pay their way. All that 
has changed now. The city has sunk from its ancient rank to 
that of a provincial town, and the inhabitants have lost their 
former source of income: the decline of Avignon, therefore, has 
other causes besides the faulty administration of the country. 

We must hurry with our fair traveller through Marseilles, 
Nimes, and Montpellier, to Perpignan, at which place she left her 
carriage, and proceeded in the diligence to Barcelona, still unde- 
cided whether she should continue her Spanish excursion, or 
return to France by the next steamer. The heavy diligence with 
its thirteen inside passengers, and the little colony on the impé- 
riale, ave humorously described: but the diligence of Perpignan 
bears a close affinity to all the diligences that traverse the several 
departments of France, and he who has found his way to Paris 
in one of these uncouth vehicles, has familiarized himself with the 
whole race. 

To cross the Pyrenees near the Mediterranean is no Herculean 
labour. This celebrated chain of mountains is formidable only 
about the central portions of the ridge; towards either sea the 
elevation lessens, and the mountains shrink into hills of compa- 
rative insignificance. 

At Figueras the travellers halted for dinner, which was served 
up “ without either garlic or onions,” and there the French 
vehicle was exchanged for a Spanish one drawn by nine mules. 


“ T could hardly believe my eyes when I saw the whole herd getting 
into motion. In Germany we are thankful if our coachman is able to 
drive four in hand; but only think of a man undertaking to manage 
nine steeds at once! Each mule had its particular name, such as Pa- 
jarito, Galando, Amorosa, &c. The mayoral (so the coachman is called) 
kept up a constant conversation with his cattle, calling the creatures b 
name, scolding the lazy, praising the diligent, and guiding the whole 
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team, apparently more by his voice than with his reins. By the side 
ran the zagal, a boy with a whip, who contributed his share to the 
animation of the coursers, threw himself upon the front mule when we 
crossed a river or passed a sharp corner, and when he was tired of run- 
ning, jumped up beside the mayoral and rested for a few minutes on the 
driver’s seat. The roads were frightful. Indescribably so. At Per- 
pignan they told me the chaussée to Barcelona was as good asa French 
road. ‘This was saying little enough, but the fact is that after we had 
got clear of the Pyrenees we found no road at all, but had to ford 
rivers, to drive through ditches, to cross bogs, and to climb over preci- 
pices, and all that the best way we could. Roads and bridges, and 
every thing that should be cared for by a government, are deplorably 
neglected, but not so the people or the country. I am here, it is true, 
in Catalonia, the most industrious province of Spain: still I am surprised 
to see so few signs of the desolation that is wont to manifest itself as 
one of the certain consequences of civil war or political disorganization. 
The fields are well tilled, the loom is heard clattering away in the neat 
white cottages of the villages, and the women are seen at the doors 
making lace. The men seem strong and firm of foot, with supple limbs 
and a light elastie tread; quite unlike the clumsy and heavy gait which 
I have everywhere else remarked about the populace.” 


This is pleasant; being well observed, and frankly as well as 
acreeably written. But im matters of graver import, our readers 
may readily guess at the countess’s views of Spanish politics, from 
what we have already quoted of her feelings on French affairs. 
In Spain she is as lively, and quite as superficial, as in France. 
She saw little of the people or the country, more than could 
be seen by landing from a steamer on a few detached points of 
the coast, but gifted with a ready smartness of observation, she 
catches the most prominent features, and puts them into a picture 
which is always one-sided, yet almost always striking and at- 
tractive. 

Nothing struck her more at Barcelona than the utter absence 
of that religious feeling which she had prepared herself to look 
for in Spain. She goes to the cathedral during divine service, 
and finds it completely empty. 


It would seem,” she says, “ as though silent devotion did not suf- 
fice the people ; as though they required pomp and ceremonies, not so 
much to edify them, as to procure for them the pleasure of a 
physical excitement. Had I been here in Passion-week, I should have 
seen a spectacle that is enacted with all possible splendour in all the 
cities of Catalonia, and draws the people together in vast numbers. 
The whole history of the Passion of our Saviour, as described by the 
Gospel, is put inte verse, and performed on a public stage. This is a 
remnant of the old mysteries and autos sacramentales, but differs from 
them in the total absence of a burlesque character: so that the serious 
action of the play is not interrupted, nor are low and vulgar jests 
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mingled with the sacred words of the Bible. Aw reste, the actors study 
their parts, and theatrical decoration and scenic effect are as much 
attended to as at any other dramatic performance. The actors are 
chosen according to their personal appearance or their talents for the 
stage. For our Saviour, a handsome man with a black beard is con- 
sidered indispensable ; Judas must have red hair, and the holy women 
must be beautiful. In Tarragona, two years ago, the part of Christ 
was given to a galley-slave, distinguished for his fine person and thea- 
trical talents. On that occasion the town had to give security to a 
large amount, that the spectators, in their admiration for their favourite, 
would not afford him an opportunity to slip away from the hands of 
justice. The convict, accordingly, when the curtain had fallen on the 
glory of his resurrection, had to return to his prison, accompanied by the 
tears and plaudits of the public. A milliner and a laundress, on the same 
occasion, performed the Virgin Mary and another of the holy women, 
and they assure me there was a beautiful tableau when the body of 
Christ was taken from the cross, and laid in the lap of his Mother!” 


The pope is at this moment causing prayers to be offered up in 
all parts of Catholic Europe, for the ‘maintenance of the Spanish 
church against the inroads of Liberalism. Is it for the per- 
petuation “of such exhibitions as this that his Holiness would have 
us pray? The performance here described is no imnovation of 
liberalism, as the secularization of convents, or the more con- 
venient division of parishes. This Sacred Drama is an inhe- 
ritance to modern Spain from bygone ages, and must, of course, 
be counted among the good things for the maintenance of which 
the Roman pontiff calls upon the faithful to join in prayer. 

At Barcelona the countess embarked on board the French 
steamer that plies along the Spanish coast during the winter, and 
runs between Havre and St. Petersburg in summer. ‘The vessel 
stops at every port of any importance : along the coast, and the fair 
traveller was able to land at some places for a few hours, at others 
for a few days. In this way she visited Valencia, Alicant, Car- 
thagena, and Almeria, and of each she has something amusing to 


tell us. At Carthagena, for the first time, our authores ss 1s intro- 
duced into a Spanish interior. 


“ We landed to-day in company with two gentlemen who had letters 
to a merchant, and thus have I been introduced into a private house, I 
burst in unannounced, like a rocket into a besieged city ; for we entered 
the merchant’s shop, in which hardware was sold. The two gentlemen 
delivered their letter, and our host, as soon as he had read it, offered 
me his hand—not his arm, and led me upstairs to his drawing-room. 
His nieces made their appearance, and we were regaled with sweet 
wine and cake, the young ladies, at the same time, presenting me a 
fan, in the same way as with us a footstool might have been presented. 
I admired the fan very much; partly out a politeness, and partly 
because the thing was really pretty. They immediately 1 requested me 
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to consider the article my own. This is a piece of civility which Spa- 
nish manners exact at all times. The furniture in the room was simple 
in the extreme. White walls, a sofa, chairs of plaited straw, and a 
brick floor; but the room itself, was at least fourteen feet high, and 
spacious in proportion, consequently delightfully cool. Fine mats com- 
posed of some plant resembling straw, hung outside of the window. 
When the sun is no longer on the window the mat is rolled up like a 
blind ; when the heat is oppressive the mat is sprinkled with water, the 
evaporation of which, I am told, diffuses an agreeable coolness through 
the room. I was delighted to see the arrangement of a respectable 
tradesman’s house in its every-day attire, and unprepared for the recep- 
tion of visiters ; I scarcely believe that with us, young girls of the same 
rank would have shown the same polish of manners and absence of re- 
straint in the presence of entire strangers. 

“Our host proposed to show us the lions of the place, and escorted 
us to the arsenal. Three weeks before, I had seen that of Toulon in 
full activity; Iwas now to see one laid out on an equally large scale, 
and in which formerly 7000 workmen were constantly engaged, whereas 
all Carthagena now contains only 12,000 inhabitants. In one yard I 
saw some anchors of a venerable age, and in another about a dozen 
men seemed to be rubbing the rust off some old cannon-balls. This 
was all I now saw either in the shape of stores or workmen, but grass, 
weeds, and wild flowers were growing everywhere in rich luxuriance. 
The vast and spacious buildings were all in a ruinous condition, some 
absolutely in ruins. The bustle of trade and manufacturing industry 
have, at best, something unexhilarating about them in my eyes, but of 
the desolate impression produced by the ruins left by departed acti- 
vity, no one can have an idea that has not seen something like this 
colossal monument of commercial decay. 

‘The temples of antiquity, the castles of the middle ages, are po- 
etical in their decline, for the spirits that peopled them in the days of 
their splendour still wander through the cherished ruins; but what 
spirit would condescend to haunt the ruins of a rope-walk? Trade 
has no spirit, and sets none in movement; it knows of nothing but 
positive speculations, and sets nothing in movement but legs and arms; 
but let the wheel stop, and poverty, wretchedness, beggary, are the 
immediate consequences. Alas, to be poor is no greater hardship 
than to be rich, for our wants increase with our power of gratifying 
them ; but to become poor, that is bitter, for it carries with it an in- 
voluntary feeling of a fall! How much more then, when it is a nation 
that has become poor. Spain is not poor, they will tell me, for it pos- 
sesses inexhaustible resources within its own soil; but of what worth are 
those resources to people who know not how to bring them into play ? 
At the time of the Moors, Spain contained twenty millions of inhabit- 
ants ;—some say thirty ;—now it does not contain ten. The land was 
then rich and flourishing, and sufficed for all the wants of a luxurious 
population. Of course it must then have possessed resources, that 
became dormant in proportion as the population melted together. The 
Jand remains uncultivated, because roads and canals are wanting for 
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the conveyance of its produce. The plains of Castile grow the finest 
wheat in the world, and when grown it is given to the pigs, because 
the grower has no means of conveying it to a market. There is no 
trade but along the coast, and even there it is almost exclusively in the 
hands of smugglers. The land that once monopolized the trade of 
both the Indies, the land that could fit out the Invincible Armada for 
the conquest of England, possesses at present not a single man-of-war, 
and has no commerce but what is carried on by smugglers! I know 
not why, but there seems to have clung to the Bourbons of the eighteenth 
century, a peculiar power of exhausting. Wherever they have ruled, 
in Spain, in Naples, and in France, a vampire seems to have sucked out 
the life-blood of the land; and the movements which we now behold, 
in France as well as in Spain, are, after all, perhaps, not manifestations 
of reviving force, but the last convulsions of expiring debility.” 


The last remark comes with tolerable grace from a professed 
Legitimist and a contemner of trade and constitutions! But, 
there is some truth, and some good writing, in the passages we 
have quoted. 

At Malaga our tourist leaves the steamer, travels up the count 
to Granada, and familiarizes herself more and more with Spanish 
manners. At Malaga, where the English carry on an extensive 
trade, the waiter at one of the hotels speaks English. This is 
characteristically welcomed by the countess. ‘I am delighted to 
find myself, for once in my life, in a country where my French is 
of no earthly use to me.” At Granada she was still more pleased, 
to find among the students one who spoke German with fluency, 
and whom she urged to undertake a translation of Ranke’s History 
of the Popes. The English historians, Robertson and Gibbon, 
she found had been recently translated, and ‘ devoured’ by the 
public. : 

Spain, she tells us, is after all the real land of equality. In no 
country is there so little distinction between the different classes. 
The Don is liberally given to every man, and the humblest 
peasant and the wealthiest lord are indiscriminately addressed 
as usted. ‘There is no capital city, for many of the provincial 
capitals think a great deal more of themselves than they do of 
Madrid; and there are few people with fortunes sufficiently large 
to offer a painful contrast between their own luxury and the des- 
titution of their poorer neighbours. Every man smokes his’ 
cigar, every woman coquets with her fan. Temperate habits 
prevail among the high and among the low: and rich and poor 
jom in the same diversions, the evening promenade and the 
corrida de toros. 

One entire Letter, we should add, is devoted to an admirable 
description of a bull-fight at which the writer was present. Like 
all strangers, she was disgusted with the spectacle, and vowed she 
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would never see another while she lived; yet a few weeks later, at 
Cadiz, where great preparations were making for a corrida, we 
find her frankly owning that she became infected by the general 
enthusiasm, and was deterred from going to the feast only by 
an inflammation of the eyes, which kept her a prisoner in her 
room for some days. 

Nothing seems more to have pleased her in Spain than 
Gibraltar “and Cadiz. The motley population of Gibraltar has 
long been matter of wonder and admiration to every stranger, 
and could hardly fail to excite so lively an imagination as that of 
countess Hahn-Hahn, but Gibraltar ‘had another and greater 
charm in her eyes, for our countess sets off her hatred to F rance 
with a kind of adoration of England. 
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* Oh! those English!” she exclaims; “how I should hate them if 
I did not love them! but I do love them, for they are the only people | 
nowadays that do not stand in awe of a revolution, but go on fearlessly, ‘ 
in their own way, without troubling themselves with the appr chension 
of such an event. The French are a people of words, we of thoughts, 
. the English of action. We are better and more humane, perhaps, in- 
asmuch as thoughts are mostly purer than actions; but in moral 
vigour and courage, and in self-confidence, the English far .surpass us, 
and those are the qualities by which a nation grows to greatness. 
England will fall one day, but not before, like Rome, she has held the 
mastery. of the world.” 


In her love towards us she even undertakes to defend those 
national peculiarities of which strangers have been almost always 
unanimous in condemnation. The customary reserve of an 
English traveller, she maintains, is more agreeable in itself, and 
more becoming to the wearer, than the habitual volubility and 
intrusiveness of a Frenchman. 

Here we stop: national modesty sides with want of space 
against the attractiveness of this part of the subject. And in what 
the countess has since added to her ‘ Letters’, respecting Paris, 
we find no temptation to prolong our remarks. It i is the least 
happy of all her writings. It is a perpetual, wearisome fault- 
finding. Nothing in France can the countess endure. Even 
nature is repulsive to her there. She saw it so much wilder in 
Spain, so much sweeter in Italy, so much greater on the Rhine. 
It is natural in a sickness of the eyes to ha ite the hight, and even 
the gas-lamps of the Boulevard des Italiens are not spared by the 
countess Hahn-Hahn. As for public institutions, she dislikes 
them all; the men she detests and despises; and for her own sex 
—it will be enough to say that what she accuses a Frenchwoman 
of being, in almost ev ery case, she herself decidedly is in these 
portions of her ‘ Letters’: ennuyée, usé, blasée, and altogether 
insufferable. 
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Art. VI.— Libri due delle Istituzioni Civili, accommodate all’ uso 
del Foro, opera postuma di Francesco Forti. (Two Books 
of Civil Institutes, adapted to the use of the Bar. By F. 
Forti.) Firenze, presso l’editore G. P. VieussEux. 1840. 


THE feeling which in the early periods of English history led to 
the exclusion of the Roman jurisprudence from the courts of 
common law, and set the authority of the general customs of the 
realm in the place of the imperial code of Justinian, may in some 
respects be considered unfortunate. It has been traced to the 
free spirit of the nobles, unwilling to acquiesce in the absolute 
principles of civil government to be met with in that compi- 
lation; but with a still greater degree of probability, it has been 
referred to a personal jealousy entertained for the class who were 
its exclusive expounders, the clergy. However this may be, 
the voluntary rejection of the authority of that law deprived 
us of a system which had been the slow accumulation of the 
wisdom and experience of ages, and which was as much in- 
debted for its principles to the republican sentiments of the 
Scevolas, of Aquilius Gallus, of Servius Sulpicius, and the l- 
beral minds of Papinian and Ulpian, as to the more biassed 
views of the subsequent Roman jurisconsults. ‘That the admis- 
sion of the system into our courts would in any way have re- 
tarded the progress of rational liberty, we confess that we cannot 
see: political revolutions are seldom much influenced by the doc- 
trines of the Forum, and whilst all the constitutional principles, 
which form in fact the smallest and least valuable part of the civil 
law, might have been rejected as the occasion arose, all the more 
valuable customs of our Saxon ancestors could easily have been 
preserved. Why not in England as in Germany, where, ac- 
cording to Savigny, although they have borrowed much from 
the private law, they have taken very little from the criminal, 


and absolutely nothing from the constitutional system, of the Ro- 
mans? But whether the conclusion be just or ill-founded, whe- 
ther or not the rejection of the civil law was the act of wisdom 
or folly, it is certain that the English historian and antiquarian 
must equally base their researches upon the foundation of Ro- 
man customs and institutions.* 





* “ Our contemporaries,” says Sir Francis Palgrave, “ have done much for the 
elucidation of this question. Savigny has demonstrated the continuance of a 
Roman policy and a Roman people, far into the middle ages. The rise of the 
royal prerogatives of the English kings out of the principles of the Roman ju- 
risprudence has been traced with profound learning by Mr. Allen. And after 
having long investigated the subject, I may perhaps be allowed to add my opinion, 
that there is no possible mode of exhibiting the states of Western Christendom 
a their true aspect, unless we consider them as arising out of the dominion of the 
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It was long supposed that the settlement of the barbarous 
nations in the territories which constituted the Western Empire 
had put an end to the authority of the Roman law. Although 
the clergy during that early period are frequently found zealously 
favouring and enforcing the ‘Jus Romanum,’ the term was cer- 
tainly not understood. Robertson himeelf fell unaccountably into 
the error of including in it canon law. The works of Donato 
d’ Asti, Muratori, and Giannone, have however set the question 
entirely at rest. It is no longer supposed that the ancient juris- 
prudence ever entirely lost its authority. The Goths themselves 
have now been made to play a new part in the history of society 
—as jurists. No doubt any longer exists that they set the 
highest value upon the Theodosian Code, the Institutes of Gaius, 
the Titles of Ulpian, and the Sentences of Paulus, which they 
were in the constant practice of consulting. All these volumes 

it is known that they annotated and abridged.* 

Notwithstanding “the respect occasionally shown to the civil 
law when cited in the English common law courts, it was only 
with Lord Mansfield, the character of whose mind and accom- 
plishments directed him that way, that any thing like a know- 
ledge or appreciation of the system appears to have commenced. 
Since that period, writers have from time to time directed public 
attention to the great advances recently made by the scientific 
study of jurisprude nee in France and Germany. The ‘ History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ may have contributed 
to the growing taste. Still the works upon this subject which 
have issued from the English press are trifles compared with 
the comprehensive and luminous contributions of continental 
jurists. We have a poor book written some years ago by Mr. 
Bankes, upon the Constitutional History of Rome, and a more 
respectable performance by Mr. Spence, “called ‘ Inquiry into the 
Onin of the Laws and Political Institutions of Modern Europe.’ 
A learned publication by Dr. Taylor, styled ‘The Elements of 
the Civil Laws,’ and an elegant and well written treatise by the 
late Mr. Plunket Burke, called ‘ An Historical Essay on the Laws 
and the Government of Rome,’ have each obtained, and not 
unjustly, a considerable share at attention. But it is to the 
translations of foreign jurists that every English reader is com- 
pelled to have recourse, who is desirous of finding ample imfor- 
mation united with accuracy of research, philosophical precision, 
er original and masterly arr: angement. 

Italy i is entitled to her own share in the progress which _juris- 
prudence has made in the last century. Indeed, there is one 
glory more peculiarly her own : that of havi ing been mainly in- 





* Gotofred. Prolegom. ad Cod. Theodos. VI. 
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strumental in the i improvement of the important study of criminal 
jurisprudence, and of having effected the erasure from most 
European codes of prov isions unworthy of civilization and re- 
pugnant to every sentiment of justice. The attention of Europe 
was first directed by the publication of Beccaria’s treatise, ‘ Dei 
Delitti e delle Pene,’ to the character and tendency of its cximainal 
systems. The work was received by men of thought with active 
concern as well as deep interest ; and, having been popularized 
by the commentary of Voltaire, it began at once to produce those 
wholesome fruits of which we are still engaged in gathering in 
the harvest. Then came the original work of Filangieri, ‘La 
Scienza della Legislazione,’ embracing i in its comprehensive plan 
(left ine omplete by the premature death of its author) the kindred 
sciences of jurisprudence and political economy. “No ordinary 
praise due to this learned effort is, that of ‘havi ing supplied 
Buonaparte with many materials for the improv ement of the 
French law, and for the erection of that at once least perishable 
and least questionable monument of his glory, the Code Napoleon. 
The celebrated treatise, ‘ Del Genesi del Diritto Penale,’ published 
in 1797 _by Romagnosi, an Italian inferior to neither whom we have 
named in depth of reasoning and strength of capacity, was followed 
by a succession of treatises by the same writer upon most of those 
controverted and important questions which still agitate the jurist 
and political economist, and are of paramount intetest as affecting 
the destiny and happiness of nations. 

Had not death, almost at the commencement of his literary 
career, removed Francesco Forti from the exercise of his useful 
duties, his name might perhaps have been mentioned as not the 
least amongst those benefactors of mankind, who, through the 
slow but certain conclusions of laborious thought, have deduced, 
and caused to be received in practice, principles of the very highest 
importance to the best interests of society and civilization. He 
might have made himself known not merely : as a careful, profound, 
and earnest searcher after truth, but as the discoverer of new fields 
for human exertion : not merely as the impartial and perspicuous 
annalist of his country’s laws, but as himself in some sort their 
regenerator. Such appears to have been the early estimate of his 

capacity formed by a most competent judge, a near relative, 

the accomplished Sismondi, who, referring to the limited range 
afforded to genius by the lew in Italy , dissuaded him, it is said, 
while yet in his nineteenth year, from embracing the legal pro- 
fession, because he thought “him destined to exercise a “higher 
influence upon the public 3 in a larger sphere. 

Forti was born in Pescia, in the Tuscan territories, on the 10th 
day of November, 1806. His parentage was respectable. His 
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father was Antonio Cosimo Forti, and his mother Sarah, sister 
of Sismondi. When a child, as not unfrequently happens, he 
appears to have afforded no earnest of future excellence, but to . 
have been taciturn, unready, and slow of intellect. The fire that (3 
slept within him is described to have been first awakened by emula- 
tion in the public schools of his native city. ‘Thence he was trans- 
ferred to the schools of Florence, where he appears to have shown 
great capacity for philosophy and mathematics. In November, 
1822, he removed to the university of Pisa, with the view of devot- 
ing himself to the study of the law. His oxtencuilion ary natural abili- 
ties there decidedly developed themselves, so as to excite parti- 
cular attention; and having taken his degree of doctor of laws in 
June, 1826, he proceeded to Florence to commence the practice of 
his profession. ‘That his attainments were at this time such as to 
justify the most sanguine hopes of ‘his friends, cannot be doubted. 

His fellow- -collegians and univ ersity tutors felt assured of his pro- 
fessional success, prepared as he was by a familiar acquaintance with 

the Pandects, onl with the luminous writings of Pothier, as well 

as those of the enlightened and per rspic uous Gravina. But mere 
professional success was not the aim of Forti’s ambition. The 
profound and universal principles that lie at the bottom of all law, 

had an interest for him that at once overpassed those narrow 
limits within which the Italian as well as the English practitioner 

must, for mere profit sake, confine himself. He saw that the 
vilanes which formed the libraries of his companions constituted 
only a collection of decisions: mere digests, in which the point ad- e 
judicated was every thing, the principle upon which it rested 
nothing : and not having met, amongst all the existing mass of 
legal volumes , a single one which could serve as a philosop! »hical 
introduction. to the study of the practice of the law, the idea 
suggested itself to him of the work, afterwards left unfinished, 
since posthumously published, and now introduced to the English 
reader: the ‘Civil Institutes adapted to the Forum,’ From 
this period until 1832 some of the most interesting articles 
in the ‘ Anthologia,’ a periodical published at Florence, pro- 
ceeded from his pen; all of them evincing an acuteness of 
the reasoning powers, and an extent of reading, remarkable in 
in one so young. During this period he appears to have been 
also earnestly employed in ‘collecting and arranging materials for 
the great work already projected. In 1830, he hs id passed with 
the createst credit the examination necessar y to his admission to 
practise as an advocate; and, although his dislike to the actual 
practice of the profession still seems to have continued, yet, being 
one of a large family with a slender patrimony, and without other 
resources, he was notwithstanding compelled to look to it for the 
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means of subsistence. As early, however, as November 1832, 
when he was in the twenty-sixth year of his age, he received at 
the hands of the Grand Duke Leopold the appointment at 
Florence of deputy judge of the customs in the Regia Ruota 
Criminale. Upon this the extreme Liberal party in Italy, who, 
from the tenour of his previous writings, had claimed him (it 
would appear without sufficient reason) as a fellow-partisan, at- 
tacked him with many ungenerous imputations, to which Forti 
vouchsafed no reply. 

The detractions of another class of his enemies (who mur- 
mured at the office having been conferred upon a young theorist, 
as he was termed, one who had had no practice as an advocate), 
were soon sufficiently answered by the consummate learning, the 
lucid arrangement of ideas, and the logical deduction of prin- 
ciples, which he exhibited in his office. At the same time, the 
odium which rarely fails to attend the functions of a criminal 
magistrate, was diminished by the generous forbearance with 
which he conducted his public prosecutions. 

We have described Forti’s strong distaste to the ordinary 
professional practice, from which he was thus early and oppor- 
tunely taken. It receives striking illustration in a letter written 
to a brother advocate, Raimondo Gozzani, on the occasion of 
his appointment. 


“ Even if I am to remain without the hope of further advancement, 
still I am satisfied with my appointment in the same degree as was my 
aversion to the practice of an advocate ; an aversion so great that but 
for the dread of a world beyond the grave I verily believe I would rather 
have thrown myself into the Arno. The sense ‘of being now free from 
a harassing thought has restored to me the health which I have dur- 
ing so many months been losing; although I shall have the fatigue of 
reading my arguments at the ~ public sittings, an office in truth little 
adapted to the condition of my lungs, still I believe that my constitution 
will thereby receive less damage than from my previous ‘life spent in 
pleadings and anxious thought. I quit a profession abhorrent to my 
feelings, and am become one of the magistracy. This I believe will 
content me, and I think that I possess qualities which will enable me to 
exercise my functions at least with self-satisfaction.” 


The career opened to him was unhappily not destined to be 
of long duration: the health of which he here speaks despondingly, 
continued to decline. Recalled by the express wishes of 
friends to the production of his original work, the ‘ Civil Fasti- 
tutes,’ he prepared it for the press, it is said, with pert 
rapidity, in the last months before his death. That event too 
place on the 10th of February, 1838, in the thirty-second year 
of his age. His life is supposed to have been shortened by his 
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habit of devoting his nights to the severest studies: it being re- 
corded of him that from childhood he had never been able to 
apply himself to reading when the sun appeared above the horizon. 
His constitution was sickly; we have seen him allude to his weak 
lungs; and his death had been preceded by those of his mother 
and. his two younger brothers. He left a young widow, to whom 
he had not long been married; but no issue; and is described to 
have met his fate with Christian faith and philosophic tranquillity. 

The ‘ Civil Institutes,’ of which the first volume alone has 
reached us, was intended, as indeed the title tells us, to serve for 
the use of the Tuscan bar. Written upon a far more compre- 
hensive plan, it was to have filled the place occupied in Eng- 
land by ‘Blackstone's Commentaries,’ and in the United 
States by the ‘Commentaries’ of Mr. Justice Kent. ‘The entire 
work was to have consisted of four books. The first treating of 
laws in general; the second of those relating to persons; “the 
third, in “the introductory chapter of which ‘Forti proposed to 
diocuse at length the ontology of right and the legal sense of 
technical words, was to have comprised the laws relating to pro- 
perty; and to the fourth and concluding book was to have been 
assigned the explanation of the course of civil proceedings i in 
courts of j justice, with a final chapter containing an analysis of the 
whole work. 


The necessary materials for this undertaking he had been 
many years collecting, but unfortunately he commenced the 
labour of composition only eight months before his death, and 
was thus only able to complete the first two books. Of these it 
may be said that the first is the part more particularly attractive 
to the general reader. It is interesting in many points: and not 
the least for its evidence as to the sentiments felt and suffered to 
be published by the more enlightened Italian princes of the 
present day, respecting the past and present institutions of their 
country, their civil, political, and ecclesiastical changes, their re- 
forms and revolutions, the grounds and principles" upon which 
the existing system is considered to rest, and the arguments and 
reasoning cited in its defence or justification. Nor j is it a slight 
recommendation of this part of the work to the attention of the 
English reader, that it may be considered as constituting a 
reasoned, and we may add, an “impartial exposition of the present 
institutions of Italy, by a very able man, who held an official 
appointment in that country. But it also possesses merits more 
peculiarly its own. 

The first two chapters of the book, to which we would more 
particularly direct attention, are dev oted, as is usual in the in- 
troductory part of similar works: the first, to a consideration of 
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the abstract nature and definition of laws; and the second to the 
source of its moral obligation. After distinguishing, in those 
chapters, between the supreme and ministerial offices, and between 
the various forms of government, he comes to the delicate subject 
of absolute sovereignty. Here, imitating Macchiavelli, he refrains 
from suggesting theories, but contents himself with det tailing facts. 
“oy a dietro alla verith delle cose ¢ non ad alcun imaginazione di 
essa.” The passage appears to us to be the worst in the book, and 
a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. It is the chapter 
which follows this that the cencral reader will find most instructive. 
This division may be said t to constitute in itself an entire and dis- 
tinct work upon the sources, progress, and present condition of the 
civil, constitutional, and ecclesiastical law of Italy; interspersed 
w ith notices of the lives, and a critical examination of the works, 
of the most distinguished juridical and political writers, not of his 
own country only, but of Europe, durmg the space of two thousand 
years : from the time of Servius Sulpicius and Cicero, down to 
the Theorists of the French Revolution. He divides the chapter 
into four sections: treating separately: first, of the Roman laws; 
secondly, of the laws in force during the barbarian ages; thirdly, 
of the laws of the people of Italy from the eleventh to the six- 
teenth century; and fourthly, of the laws of the principal states 
of Italy from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. In a final section 
he gives a concise account of the restoration of 1814. 

The first section constitutes mainly a history of the Constitu- 
tion of Rome, under its regal, aristocratical, democratical, and im- 
perial forms of gov ernment. After mentioning with approbation 
the theories of Vico and Niebhur, and noticing the analogy be- 
tween the Roman law of patrons and clients, and those upon which 
feudal institutions were afterwards made to rest, he particularizes 
the changes of the first five centuries of the Republic, and assents 
to the opinion of Macchiavelli, that the decline of Rome, not- 
withstanding extensive territorial acquisition subsequently made, 
dates from the commencement of its sixth century: when the pre- 
dominance of the aristocracy had given way before those successes * 
of the lower classes, which led to the establishment of a tyranny. 
According to Forti, whilst the calamities which in its seventh 
century occasioned the ruin of the Republic, proceeded from the par- 
tisans of the plebeians; all the means of safety and reform rested 
with those who adhered to the side of the aristocracy. Yet is the 
writer no bigoted favourer of rank, for we find him approving of 
all the popular innovations made before the sixth century. Ac- 
cording to him, we are to suppose the true triumph of the lower 
classes to consist in abolishing exclusive privileges of high birth; 
in obliging patricians to make themselves w vorthy of popular 
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esteem; in opening to all men in all stations the path which leads 
to the merited rewards of virtue. But he adds that it would be 
above the power of man to make that path as smooth and easy to 
the poor and unknown as to the rich and powerful, and he seems 
to think that even if it were so made attamable, the result might 
possibly be pregnant with mischief to society. 

He notices, to disapprove of, the opinion entertained by the 
ancients and adopted by Rousseau and Mably (and we may add 
by Macchiavelli), as to the necessarily transitory duration of all 
civil governments. The laws of the Twelve Tables, the influence 
of the Greek philosophy upon Roman jurispr adlenee, the contest 
between the Jurisconsults and the Orators, are all detailed with 
great perspicuity. We may remark in passing, that the opinion 
of the merely honorary nature of the duties of the legal profession, 
became, notwithstanding the prohibitions of the Cincian Law, as 
imaginary at Rome as it is in England. 

The political opinions of Cicero, as deduced from the books 
‘De Legibus,’ ‘ De Officiis,’ and ‘De Republica,’ Forti enters 
upon with great care, as affording the most important data respect- 
ing the progress made 3 in the science of government at that epoch. 
These passages admirably illustrate Forti’s manner of conveying 
the results of his toil and research, and we shall, therefore, trans- 
late them. In themselves, also, they are very valuable and inte- 
resting. 

“Cicero, highly accomplished in every branch of Greek philosophy, 
endowed with a most powerful imagination, a warm admirer of every 
generous sentiment, and entertaining lofty conceptions of the force of 
human reason, was not one readily to acquiesce in the position that the 
science of right and wrong should have no higher source than the or- 
dinances of men varying according to the will of legislators, or that it 
should be based upon metaphysical subtleties, submitted merely to the 
test of authority. He persuaded himself of the necessity of construct- 
ing a system of rules founded on reason, which might serve to distinguish 
a good from a bad ordinance ; the latter he regarded as an infringement 
of right which society had aided in producing. The test for judging of 
the propriety of human laws he thought that he had found in the law 
of nature; that is to say, in the supreme system adopted by the gods, 
the sovereigns of the universe, for the government of mankind. From 
this fountain he derived that absolute and eternal justice which defines 
the boundaries of good and evil without reference to social institutions 
or human opinions. This idea of absolute justice, Cicero well observes, 
cannot exist without pre-supposing a religious belief in a supreme regu- 
lator of the world, who wills the happiness and advancement of the 


* Cic. de Legib. L 6, 7, 10, 15, 15, 16 ; II. 4, 7. 


human race.* According to him, the commands and prohibitions of 
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this supreme law are known to man by the natural light of reason ; at 
least, whenever he is willing to submit to self-examination and to consult 
his own conscience. Hence the precept of the sage of antiquity, who 
considered self-knowledge to be the basis of wisdom, is pregnant with 
profound meaning.* A thorough acquaintance with himself convinces a 
man that he is by. nature disposed to society, and that it is a state neces- 
sary to human existence ; that all mankind constitute only one family, 
having a common father and governor, who loves them all alike, and 
obliges them to the performance of mutual good offices.$ He infers, 
therefore, that the principles of the egoists who look only to selfish 
objects and personal advantages, and the sentiments of those who limit 
their acts of kindness to their family and friends, and neglect the ad- 
vancement of the universal happiness, are equally opposed to the law 
of nature, as also are those ordinances which refer every idea of right to 
the mere relations of citizenship without providing for the just interests 
of foreigners and slaves.§ Justice, which is eternal, regards all men 
alike, and does not suffer one individual to further his own interests by 
taking from another that which is his due.|| Tyrants alone are 
without the pale of human law.{ Inequality of rank arises from the ne- 
cessities of society, and cannot be made to extend beyond the limits of 
that necessity. One of its effects is the distinction between civil and 
domestic societies, and that great family which comprises the whole of 
the human race; _ the closer the social tie, the greater the obligation of 
the individual.** So our countrymen are nearer to us than foreigners, 
and our family nearer than our friends, but both our family and our 
friends ought to be made to give way to the Republic ;tf for civil so- 
ciety, which constrains all men to the performance of their duties, is the 
foundation and guarantee of all good, and is to be considered the most 
important object of the duties of "social man. There are, nevertheless, 
actions so base in their nature that they ought not to be committed, 

even with the view of saving one’s country.{{ 

« The wickedness of man frequently renders it necessary to use violence 
against our fellow-creatures and to resist foree by force: thus when we 
have to deal with criminals, we are to avail ourselves of penal provisions, 
but when with public enemies, we must resort to war : the former method 
should bear a proportion to the nature of the crimes committed;§§ 
the latter, to be just, ought to be necessary.|||| Both in times of peace 
and war there are rules of reason which govern the intercourse of nations, 
and are styled the law of nations.{ The observance of these rules dis- 
tinguishes just wars from those offences against humanity, which proceed 
from pirates and robbers.*** The vanquished should be treated with 
justice and humanity, since it is better to be loved than to rule through 

the influence of fear. ttt__A forgetfulness of this by the Romans during 


* Cic. de Legib. I, 23, 24. + Cic. de Legib. I. 23, 24 ; de Repub. I. 25. 
¢Cic. de Legib. I. 7 ; De Officiis, I. 16. § Cic. de Officiis, I. 13, 17 ; TI. 11. 
|| Cie. de Officiis, III. 5, 6. YJ Cie. de Officiis, III. 4, 6. ** Cic. de Officiis, I. 16. 
Tt Cic. de Officiis. I. 17. $f Cic. de Officiis, I. 45. §§ Cic. de Legibus, IIL 20. 
\|\i Cie. de Officiis, I. 11. €q Cic. de Officiis, I. 13, 23. 

*** Cic. de Officiis, L. 11; III. 29. ttt Cic. de Officiis, I. 23. 
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the sixth and seventh centuries led to the ruin of the Republic, which 
Cicero affirms to have been well merited, and as it were, awarded by 
the justice of the gods.* 

“ Having thus shown Cicero’s conceptions of the laws of Nature, let 
us now see what he thought of the constitutions of Republics. He laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, that a state is not instituted for the 
benefit of those who administer it but as the means of obtaining the uni- 
versal good.f The first duty of every government consists in promoting 
the happiness of all according to the precepts of justice. Having fixed 
this as the canon of absolute justice for all states, he proceeds to reason 
respecting the best mode of government, that is to say, respecting the 
mode which furnishes preferable securities for attaining the end of civil 
society. Now it is conceivable that governments, whether regal, aristo- 
cratical, or popular, may equally satisfy national wants, provided wisdom 
and moderation concur in the rulers; and the records of history prove 
that all these three forms of government have in their times answered 
their particular purpose of social advantage and convenience, so that it 
would be impossible to lay down any constant and absolute rule as to 
which of the three modes is best :$ experience, however, renders it ma- 
nifest, that the wickedness of man, neither knowing in a low station of 
life how to avoid baseness, nor, in a high, how to use the favours of 
fortune in moderation, makes all these governments readily degenerate 
into injustice. The preferable form of a Republic will consist in such 
an union of institutions as may best associate the three principles of a 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, and thus give a legitimate in- 
fluence to all the forces of society.§ This reasoning is in substance the 
same as that which would at present be used in support of a represent- 
ative government. Cicero had not arrived at the practical conclusion, 
although he has laid all the rational foundations which might have led 
to its establishment, if in matters of this kind it were ever possible for 
a system of reasoning @ priori to precede the civil institutions them- 
selves.” 

Afterwards Forti speaks of Dante. And as there are, perhaps, 
not many readers of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ rightly informed in 
these special details of the great Florentine poet’s mode of think- 
ing, we imagine that this analysis of his political treatise ‘ De 
Monarchii’ will interest them as well as others. 

“ After defining a monarchy, Dante proposes three questions: first, if 
that form of government be necessary to human happiness ; secondly, if 
the claim to monarchy set up by the Roman people was rightful ; thirdly, 
whether the title of the monarch is derived immediately from God 
without depending upon his ministers or vicars upon earth. All these 
questions Dante resolves in the affirmative. 

“ The arguments cited in support of the principal assumption of the first 


* Cic. de Officiis, IT. 8. ¢ Cie. de Repub. I. 25; De Officiis, I. 25. 
$ Cic. de Repub. I. 26, 28, 44, 45. § Cic. de Repub. I. 44, 46. 
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book ‘ De Monarchia’ are: first, the authority of Aristotle confirmed by 
reasonings intended to lead us to the inference that, without unity of 
power there can be no tranquillity ; secondly, the analogy between a 
monarchy and the general government of the universe depending as it 
does upon one God; thirdly, that the freedom from vulgar passions, 
induced by his elevated and independent position, constitutes the monarch 
an impartial judge for administering justice ; fourthly, that readily be- 
coming enamoured of a social happiness of which he is himself the 
cause, he is on this very account more disposed to advance it; fifthly, 
that his great superiority of force prevents his following the crooked 
policy necessarily adopted by petty potentates and party governments 
m republics. 

“In commending a monarchy, however, Dante shows no intention of 
favouring despotism, but considers the monarch as an appointed minister 
for the common good. Nor would he seek to abolish the municipal 
statutes, and forms of trial; but in every thing that respects the 
universal order he would have all to depend upon the supreme decision 
of the emperor, founded upon the councils of the great and wise. To 
furnish, then, the best idea of his system, he may be said to con- 
template an universal monarchy, since at the close of the first book he 
lavishes great praise upon the reign of Augustus, a period which he 
appears to have considered one in which the practical advantages of his 
system were tested. 

“ In the next two books he treats of the second and third divisions 
of his subject, and occasionally rises to a style almost inspired, return- 
ing, however, always to strict reasoning. I will not attempt to go into 
more details, but will content myself with alluding to the capital posi- 
tion by which he disposes of the inferences drawn from the Donation 
believed by him to have been made by Constantine : he contends for its 
nullity, both on the ground of defective power in Constantine to make 
any such disposition of the empire and from incapacity on the part of 
the popes to receive it. This doctrine of the incapacity of the spiritual 
to incorporate with itself the temporal power which was condemned, ac- 
corded with the sentiments above alluded to, as having been entertained 
by Arnold of Brescia, and after him by Marsilius of Padua. The 
times were not favourable to such a theory respecting the right of the 
empire ; and indeed before Dante’s time, or whilst he was an infant, the 
great question between the empire and the popes had substantiall 
terminated with the extinction of the Suabian family: of the Guelph 
and Ghibelline factions he could have seen little except the prejudices 
left behind them, and which served as pretexts for wars, involving 
only municipal and family interests. The empire in his time was in 
a state of impotence, not at all meriting sympathy in Italy. But 
such is the effect of great names having attached to them ideas of right 
that Dante was induced to place confidence in the Emperor Henry VII., 
who went into Italy rather to levy tributes and exhibit a spectacle of 
feebleness than to sustain the honour of the empire. 

‘‘ When Dante had attained maturity, the political power of the 
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popes in Italy had already begun to decline, and even in the Guelph 
cities a policy independent of papal influence had become developed, al- 
though ancient prejudice and aversion to the nobles had led to the 
establishment of political institutions bearing the names of the Guelphic 
party. Even persons of the middle class, whom affairs of commerce and 
negotiations for loans often introduced to courts, learnt the arts of go- 
vernment, discoursed upon the great questions of Christianity, and habi- 
tuated themselves to judge of them with a liberal spirit.” 


In these two extracts, illustrating the political opinions current 
at extraordinary epochs in the history. of civilization, we have laid 
before our readers a précis of the opinions of two of the most 
remarkable men to be met with in the range of literature: Cicero 
and Dante. ‘Their intentions were good, their efforts were un- 
fortunate: both were victims of persecutions, terminating in the 
one case in a violent death, and in the other in exile and. penury. 
We now turn to another instance of “a great man falling with 
a falling state,” and pause to contemplate the portrait of the 
Florentine secretary. Unhappy in his death, in his life he had 
been more unhappy. It was one long series of struggles ; of 
poverty, of torture, moral and physical; and last came ‘the dis- 
tress of witnessing the fall and degradation of his country. And 
however he may have been spared that severest anguish of 
having, like Bacon, ‘ to follow yet living the funeral of his own 
reputation,’ ’ he was deprived of ‘the merited reward of heroic ex- 
ertions in behalf of his native land; his name was branded with 
unmerited reproach ; and his memory transmitted to the detesta- 
tion of posterity. It has required the lapse of many centuries, 
and the generous and concurring exertions of learning and criti- 
cism, in some sort to redeem “his fame. In estimating the 
character of Macchiavelli, common fairness compels us to remem- 
ber that he was the intimate and respected friend of the most 
virtuous men of his day in Florence; that his services were 
never wanting to his country in the hour of her peril; that the 
long and determined defence of their betrayed city by the Flo- 
rentine youth was mainly owing to his precepts, and his ordi- 
nances for establishing a local militia. Nor should it be forgotten 
that his treatise, TT Principe,’ which has occasioned so “much 
comteorensy was a posthumous publication. The book, said 
Sir James Mackintosh, is neither a lesson, a satire, nor a pane- 
gyric, but a theory of usurpation. Forti’s remarks respecting it, 
however, are well worth submitting to the reader. 


“« When Savonarola ceased to exist, the genius of Macchiavelli had 
already attained maturity. This great man, already distinguished at 
the close of the fifteenth century, and engaged in all the publi ic affairs 
of the first quarter of the ensuing century, is the representative of an- 
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cient Italian wisdom ; all his science was political. A knowledge of 
antiquity, in which he was more than moderately versed, had in him a 
practical application to the necessities of the times in which he lived. 
Though philosophy had imparted no systematic form to his ideas, still 
the study of human actions was with him the true foundation of political 
science. Accustomed to this practical mode of viewing things, Mac- 
chiavelli omitted the abstract consideration of justice and honesty. 
Imputations have therefore been made against his works, from which it 
will be difficult to absolve them. Frequently he expressed in his writ- 
ings only what he saw, and his works therefore furmish matter of accu- 
sation against all those who in his day busied themselves in politics, 
better founded than that which they supply against the author. In 
short his writings are not to be considered as books of doctrine, but 
as methodical collections of observations. The motives which usually 
influence the human will, the means of attaining the proposed objects 
of particular governments, the causes which produce the prosperity, 
decline, or ruin of political institutions, the moral effects of different 
forms of government upon the condition of a people, are in all the 
works of Macchiavelli detailed according to the lessons of experience, 
with such subtlety as entitles us perhaps to say that there never existed 
so consummate a master of political science. That part of his pro- 
ductions which is more peculiarly directed to the consideration of morals 
and politics has furnished arguments for the government of states to au- 
thors of every class, whatever variety of theories the 


y may have adopted. 
Whoever is acquainted with the writings of those who preceded or those 


who immediately succeeded him in the sixteenth century, must admit that 
Macchiavelli was not the originator of new and singular doctrines, but 
reduced to a system those which many Italians before him had pro- 
mulgated, which some of his own contemporaries regarded as just in 
theory, and which the politicians of his day actually practised. He 
surpassed them all in perspicuity and arrangement ; unfortunately he was 
equally pre-eminent by the peculiar method which he adopted in treat- 
ing his subject, occupying himself only with the means best adapted to 
produce a given end without reference to its abstract morality. Many 
have affected to see a difference of intention in the treatise, ‘ The 
Prince,’ and the ‘ Discourses upon the first Decad of Livy,’ and indeed 
this appears to have been the popular sentiment. But I am of opinion 
that there is one spirit running through all the works of Macchiavelli, 
who does not seek, according to modern fashion, to propose theories as 
to different forms of government, but to describe their essential charac- 
teristics, the necessary means for their maintenance and their respective 
advantages. And in this point of view, whilst the tyrant may learn 
precepts for his guidance both in the ‘ Prince’ and the ‘ Discourses,’ the 
man who wishes to guard against a tyranny may also extract from both 
those works lessons for his direction. "We can then well understand 
how general odium attached to a book which taught the art of tyranny 
in such a manner as necessarily to make known the science of freedom. 


But in each work it is still an art, and not any abstract theory of jus- 
VOL. XXX. NO. LX. 
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tice, that Macchiavelli undertakes to discuss, and if it be an injurious 
practice to separate the consideration of the art from the idea of its 
abstract morality, the ‘ Discourses’ themselves, as well as all his other 
writings, are equally liable with the ‘ Prince’ to the same reproach.” 


Macchiavelli, says Bacon, “ is entitled to our thanks for having 
described man as he is, rather than as he ought to be.” All 
speculation respecting human actions must, to afford any light, 
be founded upon human experience. The attempt to substitute 
for it imaginary theories, respecting motives which may be sup- 

osed to influence the will, cannot fail at all times to divert 
inquiry from its legitimate object. The ‘ Prince’ is not, as Voltaire 
and many after him have unjustifiably assumed, a system of policy 
whose adoption is recommended as expedient for the interests of 
all sovereigns. On the contrary, Macchiavelli expressly excludes 
from his consideration the case of hereditary monarchies, and, in- 
deed, all governments, except those that are acquired by force. 
He says, in effect, nothing more than this: ‘If you have not 
scrupled to act the part of an usurper, you can only maintain your 
position by the adoption of a policy such as Cesar Borgia em- 
ployed, a policy of systematic cruelty and dissimulation.’ The 
sophistical language of the usurper of Shakspeare says as much: 

Deeds ill begun make strong themselves by ill. 

We have seen Forti’s opinion, indeed, respecting the injurious 
effect of separating the consideration of the act from the idea of 
its abstract morality. But it should be remarked that Macchiavelli, 
in his preface to his history, claims the merit of never assigning in 
his Narrations an honest intent to a dishonest action, and of never 
detracting from praiseworthy conduct by feferring it to an ex- 
ceptionable motive. ‘That his writings occasionally assume the 
character of gencrous inspiration, will appear from his ‘ Discourse 
upon the Reform of Florence,’ addressed to Leo X. 

The third section of the ‘ Institutes,’ which comprises the period 
of five centuries from the year 1000, may be regarded as an useful 
introduction to the study of the Italian republics of the middle 
ages. The next section traces the history of jurisprudence up to 
the nineteenth century, and of the various public questions and 
doctrines, political and religious, which have in the interval 
agitated and convulsed the nations of Europe. The progress of 
the most disastrous opinion of all, that of the admissibility of po- 
litical assassinations, Forti thus describes. 

* More calamitous doctrines were at the same time entertained as to 
regicide and political assassinations. A sacred principle requires man 
to respect the life of his fellow-creature, and forbids any private in- 
dividual to destroy life through a zeal of justice, but tells him to confide 
in the protection of laws administered in constitutional ways. This 
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salutary principle was, as I have already said, frequently disregarded 
both in practice and in theory during the sixteenth century. Necessity 
was the pretext assigned in justification of the assassination of a 
powerful chief of party, or formidable statesman, whose individual power 
placed him beyond the reach of the law. A similar mode of reasoning 
was used with respect to regicide and conspiracies levelled at the lives 
and power of princes. From the assumption that a prince, instead of 
being the father of his subjects, ought to be regarded as a public enemy, 
they naturally inferred that they were at liberty to get rid of him. The 
more approved modes of effecting this object were constitutional ones, 
such as to call in the authority of the sovereign assembly of states, with 
the view of imposing limits to an incipient tyranny, as well as to try and 
pass sentence upon kings who had already been guilty of making a 
despotic use of their power. And, although it was usual to appeal to 
the chief pontiff, or to the emperor, in the case of principalities, which 
admitted their dependence upon the empire, still it was considered 
lawful also to offer armed resistance; but then the question arose, 
whether, in the event of constitutional methods being insufficient, the 
destruction of the tyrant could be justified by a zeal for justice. The 
affirmative was not without its supporters. Amongst those whose 
eloquence and acuteness of argument rendered them most formidable, 
were, undoubtedly, George Buchanan, a native of Scotland, who, in the 
year 1569, composed his book ‘ De Jure Regni,’ which he published ten 
years afterwards, and the Jesuit Mariana, who in 1599 also published 
his work, ‘De Rege et Regis Institutione.’ Another production was also 
much spoken of by the learned, called ‘ Junius Brutus, or Vindicia 
contra ‘T'yrannos,’ which probably first saw the light in 1579, and was 
attributed by many to Theodore Beza, but it has become so rare that I 
have not been able to obtain it. I have, however, had in my hands a 
French book, with the following title: Dela Puissance legitime du 
Prince sur le Peuple, et du Peuple sur le Prince, par Etienne Junius 
Brutus, traduit en Francais en 1581: which would appear to be the 
Junius Brutus once so famous: if but so, it would not now be considered 
as justifying the repute in which it was held in the sixteenth century, 
not being any way comparable, either in force of argument, or warmth 
of eloquence, to the work of Buchanan, and still less to that of Mariana. 
The writings of these two authors are in fact, both in respect of their 
scientific arrangement, and the mode of reasoning employed, strictly 
philosophical productions. They are ornamented by an elegance of 
style and all the arts of rhetoric and logic, and are much more calculated 
to seduce the intellect and persuade the will: whereas the French work 
above alluded to is altogether an artificial, theological composition, and 
though not inelegant, speaks rather in the language of the schools than 
of sectarian enthusiasm. ‘There were many works of a similar nature 
published in the sixteenth century, particularly by the Huguenots : for 
se I refer the reader to Hertius and other authors, who have collected 
them. 

“But meanwhile there were many learned men in France and 
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England who opposed these doctrines as to regicide. At the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, both the theological faculty of 
Paris and the Parliament became aware of the necessity of reviving the 
ancient decrees which proscribed all doctrines tending to arm par- 
ricidal hands against the lives of sovereigns. The States General 
in 1615 came to a similar determination, and the General of the Jesuits 
had, five years previously, prohibited the teachers of his order from 
saying or writing any thing directly or indirectly leading to that con- 
clusion. The acts of the States General in 1615 also show that the 
doctrine of the regicides had not been without many secret friends. 
The murder of Henry III. in 1589, and of Henry IV. in 1610; the fre- 
quent conspiracies against the life of Elizabeth, Queen of England ; 
were likely to occasion great terror: nor was this likely to be diminished 
by the execution of Mary, Queen of Seotland, in 1587, against whom 
had been especially directed those works of Buchanan which discussed 
the paramount right of a people to dispose of the lives and fortunes of 
its sovereigns. The practice of political assassinations adopted by 
Philip the Second, had a similar fatal tendency. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, committed by order of Charles LX. in 1572, the murder 
of the Guises at Blois in 1588, by direction of Henry III., are two 
enormities, both of which were sought to be justified by the same 
principles upon which the reasoning respecting political assassination 
then rested. These dreadful occurrences are conspicuous and celebrated 
in history, but about the same time there were many other massacres 
occupying no prominent position in history, which were defended by the 
same arguments. But no reasoning can lessen their iniquity nor render 
less atrocious these features of the civil wars of France. No distinction 
can be drawn between Catholics and Huguenots. Each party showed a 
similar blindness in holding for doctrine that the end might justify the 
means, and those wise men who exerted themselves in order to mode- 
rate the heat of party, were soon able to convince themselves of the 
moral impossibility of confining popular fanaticism within any just 
limits.” 

To the problem which all ages have found so difficult of solu- 
tion, the due limits of Church and State, Forti brings few 
additional means of judgment that are either new or striking. 
We therefore pass that portion of his work, and close our 
extracts here. 

The style of Forti is liable to the charge of diffuseness, and is 
not free from some minor blemishes. But the work is a pos- 
thumous publication, and never received any correction from the 
author, who in the interval of his official duties dictated it to his 
amanuensis: some of the references are incomplete, and some 
entirely wanting. Still it may be pronounced to be a volume of 
great merit, useful for purposes of instruction, and imbodying all 
the new facts supplied by the researches of Hugo, Savigny, 
Niebhur, Vico, and Maj. We know no single production in 
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the English or any foreign language which can be referred to 
as supplying the same amount of information upon the kindred 
subjects of Roman, Barbarous, Ecclesiastical, and Italian law. 
Nor, in order to acquire it, is it necessary to wade through pages 
of dry and uninteresting reading: the style is engaging, and the 
method in which the subject is treated at once amusing and 
perspicuous. 

The great work of the historian of the Roman Empire occupies 
a portion of the same ground, but many sources of information, 
familiar to the jurist, were excluded from the consideration of 
that consummate writer. Indeed the quarter from which he 
derived a knowledge of the science would at the present day 
be acknowledged insufficient. Heineccius was thought by Sir 
James Mackintosh the best writer of elementary books with whem 
he was acquainted, but his works, however excellent, furnish no 
such large and comprehensive views of the progress of juris- 
prudence as are to be met with in more modern writers. The 
commentaries of Gaius, discovered by Niebhur, and verified by 
Savigny, were, when Gibbon wrote, buried amongst the dusty 
and unauthenticated parchments of Verona. The interesting 
treatise ‘De Republica’ of the Roman orator, which extensive 
classical reading would have fully enabled the English historian 
to appreciate, lay confounded with more ignoble and equally 
unidentified stores in the Vatican. Niebhur had not thrown 
light upon the early institutions and constitutional forms of the 
Roman Republic: Hugo had not illustrated the progress of that 
branch of the civil laws which regulates the relations of private 
individuals: and Savigny had not directed the energies of his 
powerful and luminous mind to the state of jurisprudence during 
the dark ages. But of all these various sources of information 
Forti availed himself, and the result has been the production 
of a work useful to his profession, interesting to literature, credit- 
able to his country, and honourable to his memory. 
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Arr. VII.—Consuelo. Par GeorGr SAND. Paris. 1842. 


Axout a hundred years ago, in the church of the Mendicanti 
at Venice, there took place a rehearsal of sacred music, under the 
superintendence of the celebrated old maestro Porpora. Having 
dispensed blame liberally among the careless and laughing girls 
who surround him (the members of those ‘ Scuole’ whose ex- 
penses were defrayed by the state, which afterwards portioned 
them for marriage and the cloister), he has roused from her ab- 
stracted studies a slender ill-dressed child, to receive the mea- 
sured praise he denies to the rest, and sing at his command the 
‘Salve Regina,’ with the finest voice that ever wakened the 
cathedral echoes. ‘Consuelo’ is Madame Sand’s new heroine: 
at this commencement of her biography scarce fourteen; a dark 
plain child, come of old Spanish blood; calm as the waters 
of the lagunes, active as the gondolas which skim along their 
surface. 

Consuelo supports her mother. She has for playmate the young 
plebeian Anzoleto; protégé of the virtuoso count Zustiniani, who 
destines him for his theatre of San Samuele. This is a youth of 
nineteen, having the beauty peculiar to his country, endowed 


with great natural powers for music, but rejected for a pupil by 
Porpora, who saw in his eye audacity rather than firmness, and 
found in his character the vanity which threatens, like a spring- 
tide, to sweep _— at some fatal rise, all that has been built on 


its shore. The re 


sketched. 


“ He (Anzoleto) had met the little Spanish girl, first by chance, be- 
fore the Madonna, singing psalms in her devotion; and he, for the plea- 
sure of exercising his voice, had sang with her by starlight through 
entire evenings ; and then they had met again, on the sands of the Lido 
collecting shells: he to eat their contents, she to string them for sale in 
chaplets and ornaments: and again, they had met at church, she pray- 
ing to God with all her heart; he gazing at the fair ladies with all his 
eyes: and in all these meetings, Consuelo had seemed to him so good, 
and gentle, and obliging, and gay, that he had made himself her friend 
and inseparable companion without well knowing wherefore. He felt 
friendship for Consuelo, and being of a country and a people where pas- 
sions rule rather than attachments, he found for this friendship no name 
but love. Consuelo accepted this mode of speaking, having made one 
observation: ‘ You call yourself my lover, then you mean to marry me ?” 
and he had replied, ‘ Certainly, if you choose it, we will be married.’ It 
was thenceforward a settled thing. Perhaps to Anzoleto it was a sport, 
while Consuelo believed in him with the most entire faith in the world. 


ation of the two playmates is very prettily 
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Then, without accounting to himself for the charm which drew him to- 
wards Consuelo; having yet no sense of the beautiful; not knowing whe- 
ther she was fair or ugly; himself enough the child to be amused with 
her games no longer of his age, so much a man as to respect scrupu- 
lously her fourteen years ; he led with her in public, on the marble pave- 
ment and canals of Venice, a life as pure, as hidden, almost as poetical, 
as that of Paul and Virginia, beneath the palm-trees of the desert. 
Though they had a liberty as absolute and more dangerous, no family, 
no vigilant and tender mother to form them to virtue, no devoted fol- 
lower to seek them at night, and bring them back to the fold, not even 
a dog to warn them of danger, they made no kind of fall. They tra- 
versed the lagunes in an open boat in all weathers and at all hours 
without oars or pilot: they wandered over the sands without watch or 
conductor, or care of the rising tide. They sang before the shrines, 
raised beneath vine-boughs at the corners of the streets, without thought 
of the advanced hour, or want of other bed till morning than the white 
flagstone, yet warm with the heat of theday. They stopped before the 
theatre of Pulcinella, and followed with passionate attention the fantastic 
drama of the fair Corisanda, queen of the Marionettes, without recol- 
lecting the absence of breakfast and slight chance of supper. They 
gave themselves up to the unruly pastimes of the Carnival, having for 
all disguise and sole ornament, he his jacket turned on the wrong side, 
she a large knot of ribband above the ear. They made sumptuous re- 
pasts on the parapet of a bridge or the steps of a palace, with sea fruits, 


or stalks of raw fennel, or bark of cedra. In short, _— led a free and 


joyous life, with no more perilous caresses or feelings than would have 
‘belonged to two children of like size and age. Days and years went 
on; Anzoleto had other and less pure loves; Consuelo did not guess 
any other possible than that of which she was the object; she grew to 
girlhood without believing herself obliged to more reserve with her be- 
trothed ; he saw her alter and grow tall, feeling no impatience, and de- 
siring no change, in this intimacy without cloud, without scruple, with- 
out mystery, without remorse.” 


Anzoleto has gone through his trial. He has won by a word 
of flattery the suffrages of a rival who may prove a protectress, 
the actress Corilla, the favourite of his patron count Zustiniani. 
He has been applauded by all his auditory, save one, and Corilla 
leads him before the silent Porpora: but the old man denounces 
his faults, and dooms while he acknowledges his genius, as one 
“*steril as a sacred fire which will light nothing.” He has turned 
his back upon him, and the company has separated. 

Anzoleto, who from policy had soothed the actress Corilla, and 
from no better motive also withdrawn from an intrigue that 
might injure him with the count, parts from her on her palace 
steps at one in the morning. It is the month of February; the 
shed to which he retires will not open at this undue hour ; the 
pavement, his couch so often, will soil the unaccustomed habit he 
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wears. Heated with exertion, shivering with the night air, vexed 
and weary, he wanders, guided by chance, through the desolate 
streets, till he reaches one of those small ‘places,’ called in 
Venice ‘Corti,’ though they are, in fact, not courtyards, but an 
assemblage of poor buildings opening on a common space : some- 
times a passage, sometimes an ‘impasse,’ wretchedly inhabited. 
He has instinctively arrived before the most miserable of these, 
and raising his eyes, as he hears his own name softly spoken, sees 
in the moonlight, on the terrace above, the figure of Consuelo. 
Her he had forgotten since sunset: during those hours of self-love 
and ambition, when her nobler image would have been unconge- 
nial. She comes down and takes him by the hand, and they 
ascend on tiptoe the tottering stair to the terrace. 


“« What, my poor friend,’ said Anzoleto, ‘you have waited for me till 
now?’ ‘Did you not say you would come to give me an account of 
your evening? Tell me then, whether you sang well, whether you 
were applauded, whether you have obtained an engagement? ‘ And 
_ my kind Consuelo,’ said Anzoleto, suddenly struck with remorse, as 

e saw the gentleness and confidence of this poor girl, ‘tell me, too, if 
you were impatient at my long absence; if you are not fatigued with 
waiting for me thus ; if you were not very cold on this terrace ; if you 
thought of supping; if you are not offended with me, for coming so 
late ; if you were not anxious ; if you accused me?’ ‘ Nothing of all 
this,’ she replied, throwing her arms frankly round his neck, ‘if I was 
impatient it was not with you; if I am fatigued or cold, I do not feel it, 
since you stand there; if I have supped, I do not recollect it. Did 
I accuse you? of what should I accuse you? Was I anxious? why 
should I be so? Offended with you?—never!’ ‘ You are an angel,’ 


said Anzoleto, embracing her. ‘Oh my Consolation, all other hearts are 
false or hard.’” 


Anzoleto is feverish from excitement, and shivering with the 
cold, but it wants still three hours of dawn, and his own hovel 
will not open before. He begs to sit a few moments sheltered in 
her chamber. It is contrary to her habits to admit him there 
after nightfall. She offers to wrap him in her poor worn mantilla, 
her own only protection against the inclement air, and which had 
once served to adorn her mother. But his teeth chatter, he dreads 
the hoarseness which might ruin his hopes, and so she leads him 
into the desolate room with the half-effaced fresco ornaments on its 
plastered walls. When he murmurs, then, that he would give the 
remainder of his life to be allowed to sleep half an hour, and she 
touches his hot forehead and cold hand, she at once bids him lie 
down, and covers him with the blanket which had been her 
mother’s shroud till the boat for the dead came to bear her away, 
and herself returns to the terrace to tell her chaplet to guard him 
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from the illness she fears. This is a beautiful scene, with fine 
and affecting reference to the change that is so soon to follow. 

Count Zustiniani, weary of Corilla, and anxious to replace the 
actress by a superior singer in his theatre of San Samuele, has 
received Anzoleto’s recommendation of Consuelo: but remember- 
ing the dark thin girl, whose face broke the charm her voice 
wrought, he objects her plainness to the astounded lover as an 
obstacle not to be vanquished. We must translate a portion of 
the next chapter. On Consuelo’s part it is pure and true ; but 
that a young man of life and habits, and, above all, of a vain and 
restless tendency of mind, such as Anzoleto’s, should, during two 
years, have daily shared her studies and visited her garret, without 
knowing whether she were fair or ugly, seems, we will not say 
very absurd, but at least very unnatural. Madame Sand explains 
the anomaly after her own fashion. Living unknown in Venice, 
retired from the Scuole wherein her poverty and foreign birth 
made her an intruder, no one took the trouble of observing to 
Anzoleto the change in his betrothed; and, having heard her 
called ugly at an age when such reproach had no sting, now that 
criticism was silent, he forgot to think on the subject. His 
vanity had taken another direction; he dreamed of the theatre 
and celebrity there; and had no time to think of his conquests. 
Besides, their manner of life had altered since their early days. 
We may stop to observe the change. 

Anzoleto was right to say that the name she bore was a 
beautiful one: it signified ‘“ consolation :” and when her mo- 
ther’s health failed—the mother who had been in her childhood 
so imperious, and was grown so despairing, and was no longer 
able to sing in the cafes at evening, her guitar in her hand 
and the wooden tray to receive coin before her—the fretful old 
woman retired for ever to her miserable bed in the most miser- 
able garret of the Corte Minelli; and Consuelo, that she might 
never quit her, changed her own habits totally. She abandoned 
all the joys of her wanderings, her liberty, her very love. 
Anzoleto was indignant, but reproached in vain; so he resolved to 
forget her, but that was impossible. He attempted to lead a less 
regular life, and it pleased him for atime. But he found that his 
health and comfort suffered, and, saved from this even by his 
egotism, he tried solitude and study. Then he found Consuelo 
necessary to his talent as well as to his happiness,.so he re- 
turned to share her sedentary life, and, though such devotedness 
was in no part of his character or disposition, even her care of the 
dying woman. All these changes are exquisitely marked: the 
poverty of his nature being, through them all, as distinct as the 
wealth of hers. In the last moments of the mother, they swore 
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never to leave each other. Yes, Anzoleto had promised this, 
and with a serious emotion he had never known before. For 
he is conscious of Consuclo’s merit, though he cannot do it 
entire justice; he has an affection for her, an affection which is a 
habit; above all there has been connected in his mind with her 
a hope of an association of interests, which in time, he has felt, 
would be brilliant and profitable. Hence the pledge that they 
should never part ; hence the application we have described to 
Zustiniani. This had been made, unknown to her: foresight was 
not one of the qualities of Consuelo: and now the objection as 
to her appearance, which, if true, was insuperable, struck him 
with consternation. 


“¢ Why do you look at me thus ?’ said Consuelo, seeing him enter her 
chamber and contemplate her with a strange air, without speaking a word. 
‘One would think you had never seen me.’ ‘It is true, Consuelo,’ he 
answered, ‘true, that I never saw you.’ ‘Is your brain turned? she 
said. ‘Ido not know what youmean.’ ‘Good heaven, I believe you,’ 
exclaimed Anzoleto, ‘ Ihave a great black spot there, through which I can- 
not see you.’ ‘ Mercy, you are ill.’ ‘ No, dear girl, be calm ; let us try to 
see clearly. Tell me, Consuelo, do you think me handsome?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly, since I love you.” ‘ And supposing you did not love me, how 
should I appear to you then?” ‘Howcan I tell?’ ‘When you look at 
other men, do you know whether they are handsome or ugly?’ ‘ Yes, 
but I think you handsomer than the handsomest.’ ‘ But is it because I 
am so, or because you love me?’ ‘I dare say, both; besides, every one 
says you are handsome, and you know it well; but what does that 
signify? ‘I wish to know whether you would love me even if 
I were hideous?’ ‘I probably should not perceive it.’ ‘You 
think, then, that one may love an ugly person?” ‘Why not, 
since you love me?’ ‘You are, then, ugly, Consuelo? really, truly, tell 
me, answer me, you are ugly then?’ ‘I was always told so; do you 
not see it?” ‘No, no, truly I do not.’ ‘In that case I think myself 
handsome enough, and I am very happy.’ ‘See, at this moment, Con- 
suelo, when you look at me with that look, so kind, so natural, so fond, 
it seems to me that you are more beautiful than Corilla. But I would 
know whether this be the effect of an illusion or of truth. I know your 
countenance, that it is gentle and pleases me; that it calms me when I 
am angry ; makes me gay when I am sad; rouses me when I am dis- 
couraged : but Ido not know your features: your features, Consuelo : 
I cannot tell whether they be ugly.’ ‘ But what does that signify to you, 
once more?’ ‘I must know it; tell me, can one love an ugly woman?” 
‘You loved my poor mother who had become a spectre, and [ loved her 
so dearly.” ‘And you thought her ugly? ‘No, and you? ‘I did 
not think of it.’ ‘ But, love, Consuelo, for my affection for you is love, is 
it not ? I cannot quit you for a moment, do you not think this must be 
love ? ‘Could it be any thing else?’ ‘It might be friendship.’ ‘ Yes, 
it might be friendship,’ rejomed Consuelo, and she stopped surprised, and 
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gazed attentively at Anzoleto, and he, sinking into a mournful reverie, 
asked himself positively for the first time, whether he felt love or friend- 
ship for Consuelo, whether the calm of his feelings and his conduct was 
the result of respect or indifference. For the first time he gazed at the 
young girl with the eye of a young man examining with a spirit of 
analysis not quite free from agitation, the forehead, the eyes, the 
figure, all the details, of which he as yet knew but the ideal ensemble: 
seeming as if veiled in his own thought. For the first time also, Con- 
suelo, abashed, shrank beneath her friend's gaze, the blood mounted to 
her cheek, her heart beat violently, she turned away her eyes, unable to 
bear those of Anzoleto. At last, as he still kept silence and she no 
longer dared to break it, an inexpressible anguish took possession of 
her. The large tears rolled down her cheeks, and hiding her face in her 
hands, she said, ‘I see it all; you are come to tell me that you will not 
have me for your friend any longer.’ ‘No, no; I did not say so; I do 
not say that,’ exclaimed Anzoleto, startled by tears which he caused 
to flow for the first time.” 


He consoles her. 


“ « But why,’ said Consuelo, grown again pale and cast down in an 
instant, ‘are you so anxious to-day to think me beautiful?’ ‘ Would you 
not wish to be so, dear Consuelo? ‘ Yes, for you.’ ‘ And for others ” 
‘I do not care.’” 


He explains to her the cause of his anxiety, and is astonished, 
when Consuelo, tranquillized by degrees, receives the news with a 
fit of laughter. 


“¢ Listen,” said she to him, smiling. ‘I must tranquillize you a 
little; I never was a coquette: not being handsome, I will not be ridi- 
culous: but as to ugly, I am not so any longer.’ ‘Really you have 
been told so? Who told you this, Consuelo?’ ‘First, my mother, 
who never tormented herself on the subject. Ihave heard her say often 
that it would pass away, that she was much plainer in her childhood ; 
and many persons who knew her, have told me that at twenty she was 
the fairest girl in Burgos. You know that when by chance any one 
glanced at her in the cafés where she sang, they said that woman must 
have been very handsome. Do you see, dear friend? Beauty is thus 
when one is poor; it is but a moment. One is not yet beautiful, and 
then, directly, one isso no longer. I shall be so, perhaps, who knows? 
If I can avoid fatiguing myself too much, and have sleep, and not suffer 
from hunger too often, we shall never part. I shall be rich soon, and 
you shall want nothing.’ ” 


They continue their discussion on the subject, and Consuelo re- 
peats to him the judgment she has heard pronounced on her by 
several persons, among the rest by the Abbess of Santa Chiara, 
who had said she resembled a portrait of St. Cecilia. 


** ¢ And what did the sister reply ?’ asked Anzoleto. ‘The nun fan- 
swered, “It is true;” and I went directly to this church and looked at the 
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St. Cecilia, which is by a great master, and is beautiful, very beautiful.’ 
‘And resembles you?” ‘ Yes, alittle.’ ‘And you never told me this ” 
‘I did not think of it till now.’ ‘ Dear Consuelo, you are then beautiful?’ 
‘I think not, but I am no longer so ugly as they used to call me. What is 
certain is, that I am no longer told so; but this is perhaps because they 
imagine it would annoy me now.’ ‘Come, Consuelina, look at me. First 
you have the finest eyes in the world.’ ‘But the mouth is large,’ said 
Consuelo, laughing, and taking up a little piece of a broken mirror 
which served her for Psyche. ‘It is not small, but what beautiful 
teeth,’ said Anzoleto; ‘they are of fine pearl, and you show them all 
when you laugh.’ ‘Then you must say something to make me laugh 
when we are in the Count’s presence.’ ‘ You have magnificent hair, 
Consuelo.’ ‘Oh yes, that I have, will you see it?’ and undoing the 
pins which confined them, she let fall to the ground a profusion of black 
tresses, in which the sun shone as inamirror. ‘And your chest is broad 
and your waist slight, and your shoulders, oh, very beautiful, Consuelo! 
Why do you hide them thus? I ask to see only what you must show 
the public.’ ‘ My foot is small enough,’ said Consuelo, to turn the con- 
versation, showing a true little Andalusian foot, a beauty almost un- 
known in Venice. ‘ The hand is charming too,’ said Anzoleto, kissing, 
for the first time, the hand he had till now grasped amicably as that of 
acomrade. ‘Let mesee your arms.’ ‘You have seen them a hun- 
dred times,’ said she, drawing off her mittens.” 


They part. The time for her exhibition before Zustiniani suc- 
ceeds and passes. She has gone through her trial in presence of 
her judges; she has sung with that pure, grand, victorious accent, 
which, according to Madame Sand, can only be heard where there 
is a fine understanding joined to a noble heart. She has thrown 
herself in return for his praise into the arms of old Porpora, and 
thanked him for the bread he has given her during ten years. Her 
engagement is to be signed on the morrow. 

Then there comes again upon the scene the selfishness of An- 
zoleto. She is to be engaged, and without him. His trial is yet 
to come. He feels and says he is forgotten. Made aware of the 
omission which she had never thought of, simply because she never 
thought their separation possible, Consuelo tears the splendid con- 
ditions of the engagement which concerned herself only, and 
writes her acquiescence to appear only with Anzoleto, on such con- 
ditions as Zustiniani shall make when their strength shall have 
been tried. The hour approaches. But still preferring intrigue to 
the severer study she recommends, Anzoleto passes his days in 
visits to his judges and the boudoir of Corilla. Nay, he be- 
comes the lover of the artful actress, to silence her opposition ; 
listens to her calumnies on the subject of Consuelo; and has 
even the baseness, thinking it virtue, to persuade her of her 
rival’s inferiority, in the hope of preserving his dominion long 
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enough to prevent her doing injury to himself, or, he would add, 
Consuelo. 

The influence of Corilla now appears: revenging itself on 
the rival she detests, and the lover she would retain. She pities 
Anzoleto ; she cannot but deplore the hard fate of his talents, 
so eclipsed by the success of those of Consuelo. He returns 
to his home with envy and jealousy in his heart. He recollects 
that for the first time he has left Consuelo to return from the 
Count’s banquet alone, or perhaps accompanied by this dangerous 
protector, who no longer thinks her, alas! ill-favoured: presents 
from whom he knows to have been rejected, while decided 
attentions from him were unnoticed till now. Every thing in- 
creases the two jealousies of poor Consuelo disputing empire in 
the young man’s mind: of her triumph which has made his own 
success seem pale, and of Zustiniani as her lover. His studies ne- 
cessary to success are more than ever disregarded. All he can do 
is, to remain passionately undecided between two resolves, to 
bear her from the Count and from Venice, and selfishly seek for- 
tune with her elsewhere, or, as selfishly abandon her to her fate, 
and go where her successes would no longer dim his own. Corilla 
adds fuel to the flame ; and, sure that repeated failures will dis- 
gust him of Venice and Consuelo, while she withholds him 
from the needful study she still encourages him to continue his 
trials in the theatre. 

The characters of the three chief persons are, at this point 
of the tale, inimitably portrayed by Madame Sand. Anzoleto, 
who still again and again returns to Consuelo, only because he 
feels the impossibility of prolonging his absence, without too 
much pain to himself : Consuelo, the confiding girl, now anxious 
ever, but for an instant never suspicious: and the noble old man 
Porpora, whom the harsh contact of the world has roughened 
on the outside, but left all warm and tender within. 

Following Corilla’s advice, and disdaining Consuelo’s instrue- 
tions, Anzoleto, at a fourth appearance, has heard a few hisses 
rise, and wild with rage and disappointment, rushes from the 
theatre to Corilla’s house, determinea to fly with her to the end 
of the world. We must quote the next scene. The evening of the 
third day since his disappearance has been passed, and Consuelo 
is in vain expectation and mortal anguish. She wraps herself at 
last in a thick cloak, and seeks the house assigned to Anzoleto by 
the Count as a more fitting residence, till his success shall have 
been determined. She fails to find him: he rarely spent the 
night there, she is told. Still unsuspecting, she turns away to 
seek him in some of his former haunts, and finds herself’ opposite 
the old maestro Porpora. 
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“*¢ Consuelo,’ said he, in a low tone, ‘it is useless to hide your fea- 
tures, I heard your voice, and cannot mistake it. What are you come 
to do here at this hour, poor child, and whom do you look for in this 
house?” ‘I seek my betrothed,’ replied Consuelo, catching the arm of her 
master, ‘and I know not why I should blush to own it to my best friend. 
You blame my attachment, but I cannot tell you a falsehood. I am 
anxious. Since the day before yesterday at the theatre I have not seen 
Anzoleto. I fear he may be ill.’ ‘He,’ said the Professor, shrugging 
his shoulders,—‘ come with me, poor girl : we must talk together : and 
since you decide at last on opening your heart to me, mine must be laid 
open also. Give me your arm, we will talk as we go on. Listen, 
Consuelo, and mark well what I say to you. You cannot, you must not 
be the wife of this young man; I forbid you in the name of the living 
God who gave me for you the heart of a father.’ ‘Oh, my master,’ she 
replied, sorrowfully, ‘ask the sacrifice of my life, not that of my love.’ 
‘I do not ask, I exact it,’ replied Porpora, firmly; ‘ your lover is ac- 
cursed : he will cause your torment and your shame if you do not re- 
nounce him now.’ ‘Dear master,’ she replied, with a sad caressing 
smile, ‘ You have told me this very often, and I have vainly tried to 
obey you: you hate the poor youth because you do not know him, you 
will abjure your prejudices.’ ‘Consuelo,’ said the maestro more for- 
cibly, ‘I have till now made vain objections, and issued useless com- 
mands: I know it. I spoke as an artist to an artist, for in him I saw 
the artist only. But I speak now as a man, and of a man, and as to a 
woman: that woman has ill placed her love, that man is unworthy of it: 
he who tells you so is certain.” ‘Oh, God! Anzoleto unworthy! my 
friend, my protector, my brother! you do not know what his support 
and respect have been ever since I came into the world.’ And Con- 
suelo told the details of her life and her love, which was one and the 
same story. Porpora was affected but not shaken. ‘In all this,’ said 
he, ‘I see your innocence, your fidelity, your virtue, and in him the 
need of your society, and your instruction, to which, whatever you may 
think, he owes the little he has learned and the little he is worth; but 
it is not less true that this pure lover is the discarded of the frailest of 
Venice.’ ‘Beware of what you say,’ replied Consuelo, in a stifled 
voice, ‘I am accustomed to believe in you as in Heaven, O my 
master; but in what concerns Anzoleto, I close to you mine ears and 
my heart. Let me quit you,’ she added, striving to unlink her arm 
from that of the Professor. ‘You destroy me.’ ‘I will destroy your 
unhappy passion, and by truth I will restore you to life,’ he replied, 
pressing the child’s arm against his generous ol indignant breast. ‘I 
know I am rough and rude, Consuelo; I have not learned to be other- 
wise; and it was for this I retarded as long as I could the blow I was to 
deal to you. I had hoped that your eyes would open; that you would 
comprehend what was passing round you; but, in place of being enlight- 
ened, you cast yourself into the abyss like the blind. I will not let you 
fall: you are the sole being I have esteemed during ten years: it must 
not be that you shall perish; no, it must not.’ ‘But, my friend, I am 
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in no danger. Do you think I speak falsely when I swear to you by all 
that is sacred that I have respected the oath sworn by my mother’s 
deathbed? Anzoleto respects it also. I am not yet his wife, therefore 
nothing to him.’ ‘Let him say the word, you will be all.’ ‘My mother 
made us promise.’ ‘And you came here to-night to seek the man who 
cannot and will not be your husband?” ‘Who says this? ‘ Would 
Corilla permit him? ‘What has he in common with Corilla? ‘We 
are close to her habitation: you sought your betrothed, let us go there 
to find him.’ ‘No, no! a thousand times no,’ replied Consuelo, stag- 
gering as she stepped, and supporting herself against the wall, ‘do not 
kill me ere I have lived! Leave me_life, O my master, I tell you I shall 
die.’ ‘You must drink of this cup,’ said the inexorable old man, ‘I 
perform here the part of destiny. Having caused only ingratitude and 
consequently sorrow by my tenderness and mild caution, I must speak 
the truth to those I love. It is the sole good which can issue from a 
heart dried up and petrified by its own suffering. I pity you, my poor 
child, in having no gentler friend to support you in this fatal crisis ; but 
formed as I am, I must light as by the ray of the lightning, since I 
cannot vivify as by the warmth of the sun. Thus then, Consuelo let 
there be between us no weakness! Come to this palace. If you cannot 
walk, I will drag you; if you fall, I will carry you. Old Porpora is 
strong still, when the fire of divine anger burns in his heart.’ ‘ Mercy, 
mercy !’ exclaimed Consuelo, grown paler than death; ‘let me doubt 
still. Give me one day more, only one day, to believe in him; I am not 
prepared for this torture.’ ‘No, not a day, not an hour,’ he replied in 
an inflexible tone ; ‘for this hour which passes, I shall not find again to 
place the truth before your eyes ; and this day which you demand, the 
wretch would profit by to bow you again beneath the yoke of his false- 
hood. You shall come with me, I command you.’ ‘ Well then, yes, 
I will go,’ said Consuelo, recovering her strength by a violent revulsion 
of feeling : ‘I will go to prove your injustice and his faith; for you 
deceive yourself unworthily, and you would have me deceived along 
with you. Go then! I follow and do not fear you.’” 

He conducts her to his own home, which joins that of Corilla, 
and where a small terrace commands, unknown to the actress, a 
view of her apartments brilliantly lighted, and open to admit the 
night air. She perceives Anzoleto beside her rival: and old Por- 
pora, who has held her fast in fear of some fatal accident from her 
unspeakable agony, leads her downstairs to his own cabinet, and 
closes the door and window, that the despair, whose explosion he 
foresees, may find no auditor. The scene which follows is ex- 
tremely allen In the light which old Porpora’s manly in- 
dignation throws upon the character and habits of Anzoleto, we 
see one of the purposes of this remarkable book. 

“ But no explosion took place. Consuelo remained mute and stupi- 
fied. Porpora spoke to her: she did not answer, and signed to him 
with her hand not to question her: then she rose, drank, glass after 
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glass, a decanter of iced water which stood on the harpsichord; walked 
once or twice up and down the room; and returned to seat herself oppo- 
site her master without speaking a syllable. The austere old man did 
not guess at the depth of her suffering. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘did I de- 
ceive you? What mean you to do now? A painful shiver shook the 
statue, and passing her hand over her forehead, ‘ I mean to do nothing 
till I understand what has happened to me.’ ‘And what remains to 
be understood?’ ‘ All; for comprehend nothing, and you see me occu- 
pied in seeking the cause of my misfortune without finding wherewithal 
to explain it tome. What have I done to Anzoleto, that he should 
love me no longer? What fault had I committed which would make me — 
despicable in his eyes? You, you cannot tell me, since I, reading in my 

own conscience, find no key to the mystery there. Oh! it is a prodigy. 
My mother believed in the power of philters ; this Corilla is then a ma- 
gician.’ ‘ Poor child,’ said the maestro, ‘ there is truly a magician, but 
his name is Vanity; there is a poison, but it iscalled Envy. Corilla has 
poured it forth : but it was not she who prepared this soul so proper to 
receive it; the venom flowed before in the impure veins of Anzoleto; 
a dose the more made him a traitor from the deceiver he had been, and 
faithless from ungrateful.” ‘ What envy? What vanity?’ ‘ The vanity 
of surpassing every one ; envy of you whom he could not surpass; rage 
since you were superior.’ ‘Is this possible? Can a man be jealous of a 
woman’s success, a lover of his love? There are then many things I do 
not know and cannot comprehend.’ ‘ You will never comprehend them, 
but you will feel their presence through every hour of your life. You 
will know that a man may envy a woman’s merit, when this man is 
a vain artist; that a lover may hate the successes of his love, when 
the theatre is the sphere in which they live. It is because an actor is 
not a man, Consuelo, but a woman. He lives only on his distempered 
vanity ; he thinks only of satisfying his vanity; he toils but to grow 
drunk with vanity. The beauty of a woman injures him; the talent of 
a woman effaces or disputes his own; a woman is his rival, or rather he 
is the female rival of a woman ; he has all the littleness, the caprice, the 
exigencies, the folly of a coquette. This is the character of actors for 
the most part. There are noble exceptions : but so rare and meritorious, 
that we should bow before and honour them above the sagest of philoso- 
phers. Anzoleto is no exception : among the vain, he is the vainest ; it 


is the secret of his conduct.’ ‘The vengeance is incomprehensible, the 


means are inadequate. How could Corilla compensate for his failures 
before the public? Had he told me his suffering,—oh, there needed but 
a word! I should, perhaps, have understood it; at least I should have 
pitied it. J should have effaced myself to make room for him.’ ” 


Then old Porpora, striving to strengthen since he cannot con- 
sole, asks if she dares affirm she loved her art only for Anzoleto? 
Beautiful and true is her answer: its feeling from the depths 
of the heart. For as we have shrunk from a bitter, we hope 
partial, side of truth in the character of Anzoleto, this better and 
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purer Consuelo is to teach us, that there is seldom self-love where 
there exists real power, that where there is deep feeling there is 
no vanity. With her we are to rejoice to see the human feelings 
supersede those even of the artist. With all true women, per- 
haps, this will always be. Such a reasoner as Anzoleto might pro- 
bably so account for the peculiarity of female talent, more striking 
but less sustained; when more powerful in parts, feebler as a 
whole; more acted on by external circumstances, yet far more 
beautiful and graceful: a contrast, as of the sailing-vessel which 
obeys the winds, to the steam-ship which works its way 
against them. For is it not seldom, even wiser and less 
selfish reasoners will be forced to admit, that woman, though 
treading a high path, can tread it alone? She will need the friend 
and companion, if not to lean upon, at least to tread beside, 
arm in aim. 

Thus, at least, is it with Consuelo. Her magic rod was broken 
when the flowers which sprang from it blackened. She had 
never separated in her mind these two things: her love and 
Anzoleto. She knew not how there could remain to her a power 
to prize aught when a needful part of her being was gone. And 
so still she repeats the same reply: “* Think of myself, that is of 
myself alone, of myself without hope, without affection !” 

She hears that he is ill, and would fly to nurse him; she feels 
that Corilla, whom he is to accompany to Paris, will ruin his future 
prospects, and she would save him still. But Porpora informs 
her of his health and frowns her to silence. She is to pla 
a comic part: she does so, is applauded, stoops dizzily to am 
up the wreaths which fall at her feet, and afterwards faints upon 
the flowers that have been showered around her. At this high 
point in her external fortune, her theatrical patron the count 
Zustiniani, now her passionate admirer, accompanies her in his 
gondola from the theatre to her home, and thinks the moment 
come to urge his suit. But a long discourse is spoken vainly, and 
when, its eloquence unanswered and unnoticed, he implores a 
reply: ‘To what must I reply ?” said Consuelo, rousing herself 
as from a dream, ‘ I have heard nothing.” 


“ The gondola arrived, he essayed to detain her longer to obtain a 
word of encouragement. ‘ Ah, my Lord Count,’ said she coldly and 
gently, ‘ excuse the weakness I suffer. I did not listen sufficiently, but I 
understand, oh, yes, I understand very well. I ask this night to reflect, 
to recover from my agitation: to-morrow, yes, to-morrow, I will reply 
without evasion.’ ‘ To-morrow, dear Consuelo, that is a century; but [ 
will submit if you permit me to hope that at least friendship—‘ Oh yes, 
you have reason to hope,’ exclaimed Consuelo, in a strange tone, as she 
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placed her foot on the shore ; ‘ but do not follow,’ she said, with an impe- 
rious gesture, ‘ or there is none.’ Shame and indignation had restored 
her strength, but a febrile and nervous strength, which exhaled itself in a 
ardonic and almost fearful laugh as she ascended the stair. ‘ You are 
very joyful, Consuelo,’ said, in the darkness, a voice which almost struck 
her to the earth. ‘I congratulate you with all my heart.’ ‘ Oh, yes! 
she said, seizing the arm of Anzoleto, and ascending rapidly with him to 
her chamber, ‘ I thankyou, Anzoleto, you are right to congratulate me, 
I am really joyful—oh! quite joyful.’, Anzoleto, who had waited for her, 
had already lighted the lamp. When the blue rays fell on their agitated 
features they startled each other. ‘ We are very happy, are we not, 
Anzoleto,’ said she in a harsh voice, contracting her features to a smile, 
which forced a torrent of tears down her cheeks, ‘ What do you think of 
our happiness?” ‘ I think, Consuelo,’ he replied with a bitter smile, ‘ that 
it has given us some trouble to subscribe to it, but that we shall end by 
growing accustomed.’ ‘ You appeared to me accustomed to Corilla’s 
boudoir.’ ‘ And youto the Count’s gondola.’ ‘ The Count! you knew 
then the Count’s intentions, Anzoleto!’ ‘It was to avoid interfering 
with you dearest, that I discreetly retreated.” ‘ Ah! you knew—and 
this was the time you chose to desert me.’ ‘Did I not do well? 
Are you not satisfied? the Count is a magnificent lover, and the poor 
fallen débutant could not, I think, dispute with him.’ ‘ Porpora was 
right—you are ‘an infamous man! Go forth from hence—you do not 
deserve that I should justify myself; I feel I should be sullied bya 
regret of yours. Go, I tell you. But know first that you may appear at 
San Samuele with Corilla: never more will my mother’s daughter place 
her foot on those ignoble planks which are called a theatre.’ ‘ The 
daughter of your mother the Zingara will then play the great lady in 
Zustiniani’s villa, on the shores of the Brenta: it is a happy existence, 
I rejoice at it.” ‘ Oh! my mother,’ said Consuelo, turning towards her 
bed, and casting herself on her knees, her face buried in the blanket 
which had served the Zingara for shroud. Anzoleto was affected, and 
startled by the energy of her grief, and the terrible sobs he heard shake 
her bosom. Remorse struck his own, he approached to take her in his 
arms and raise her. But she rose up alone; and repulsing him with 
savage strength, she flung him to the door exclaiming, ‘ Out of my 
house! out of my heart! out of my memory! For ever farewell!’ 


On the morrow, when Anzoleto returns, Consuelo is gone. A 
workman is installing himself in her well-known chamber ; the 
furniture, given toa poor family, is for sale in the court ; and 
Porpora, who directed her flight, refuses to tell whither. Anzoleto 
returns to the theatre with Corilla. At first the public hisses them 
in momentary memory of Consuelo ; then, as is its wont, forgets 
genius, and accepts mediocrity. It is all brought admirably betore 
us: more especially the fine characterization of Anzoleto: his good 
never real good, his evil not all evil. We have here his egotism 
diverting his sorrow; his ignoble dissipation distracting his 
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thoughts; his nights passed in orgies with wild companions, 
yet still the memory which comes athwart them bringing sobs 
amid laughter, and shining like a pale lamp through the dark- 
ness when his gondola bears him before the leaning walls and 
faintly-lighted chambers of the Corte Minelli. 
The succeeding volumes, for the work is not yet concluded, 
appear to us to sink in value, being no longer that ony of the 
oor singer, with its simple plot and strong passion, which we 
have thought would interest our readers. They have eloquent 
pages and graphic descriptions notwithstanding : that, for instance, 
of the noble German family, in which Consuelo becomes an inmate, 
with its inherent prejudices and kindly nature. The humpbacked 
Chanoiness, with her fine qualities obscured by the daily exercise 
of petty employments and the undue importance of small things ; 
the hunting brother, absorbed in the morning’s chase and the after- 
noon’s repast; the grave chaplain, pursuing harmless intrigues 
to preserve importance, and troubled with the care of his digestion ; 
the fine figure of the old father, who has bowed his intellect to 
this level; and the young visionary, who has given oe to his 
imagination till its ight blinds him, and the rein to his finer feel- 
ings till they rise to madness. All these, too, are finely set within 
the frame of the dim halls of the feudal castle. The meal ever 
occupying the same period; the domestics ranged round, auto- 
matons lke their masters; storms which Count Albert’s second- 
sight had predicted in the silence, coming suddenly to shake the 
casements and howl in the forest: these are effective points in 
the tale. 


With Count Albert, his visions and his madness, we confess 
that we have little sympathy, save in the shape of pity for his 
infirmity. We are not quite sure whether Madame Sand merely 
intends to portray in him ‘the noble mind overthrown,’ or to 
develop gravely by his means the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, 

a 


which is such a favourite crotchet with Pierre Le Roux, joint- 
proprietor of the ‘ Revue Indépendante’ in which the tale ap- 
pears. If we met him in our pilgrimage, we frankly confess that 
we should mourn over him as a mere maniac: if he persisted in 
deploring his ferocity when he was Jean Zitzka, and his venge- 
ance when he was Wradieslaw, and in abhorring his gay 
cousin, the caged bird of this prison, because his soul once 
inhabited the form of a certain Ulrica. 

As to other matters in this sequel of the tale, we do not think 
philanthropy (for we are told love was out of the question) a 
sufficient power to have urged and supported Consuelo while in 
search of this Albert, who has escaped from his home during his 
insane fits. Here, through cisterns and underground passages, 
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she braves the danger of drowning; looks calmly on a close 
prospect of being buried alive by an a idiot: and, arrived at Al- 
bert’s cavern, retains sufficient presence of mind to reason away 
monomania. Again, in Albert’s sane moments he seems to us at 
times almost as mad as in his insanity.. For instance, in his the- 
ological discussions, in his disquisitions on equality, and the reap- 
pearance of the soul in various forms, and in his explanation of 
the nature of Satan and his rehabilitation. Nor do we at all un- 
derstand how Consuelo, being of sane and strong mind, and not 
feverish just then, should, merely because a young man plays re- 
markably well on the violin and in a cavern, yield to such aber- 
rations, even momentary, as Madame Sand describes. Besides, 
it is not in nature, above all, not in German nature, that the old 
noble should discard all kinds of cherished prejudices to pray the 
fatherless and wandering actress to be his son’s bride. Yet at this 
point of the tale the frank retrospect of her life is given charmingly. 

Anzoleto’s return to her after resenting the insult of the patri- 
cian Zustiniani, is extremely good. Strong while he is so; meet- 
ing coldly, and with contempt, his efforts then to harm her in 
the eyes of others ;—she is not Proof against sorrow. Her 
strength fails while they sing the airs of their childhood with the 
voices of their youth; she “stifles a er y, and bursts into tears. 
But her subsequent flight from her two lovers is not at all well 
imagined; nor are we much interested in the musician with whom 
she and ourselves become acquainted on this journey (even though 
his name be Joseph Haydn) ; and when they are received by the 
mysterious man, we should like something more probable, and 
therefore more affecting, than her discovery, that a certain vehicle 
has a false back, receiving light and air from above, wherein, by 
means of a crevice she enlarges with her dagger, she discovers a 
man gagged, bound, and bleeding, i in what we can conceive to be 
no other than a most disagreeable position. 

As a whole, in short, from the time it quits Venice, the story 
is ill-framed. and in most respects inferior to the earlier passages, 
whose spirit and some of aan detail we have set before the 
reader. In its unfinished state, it would be scarcely just to make 
further exception. We must only remark that the philosophical 
devagations of the somewhat preposterous Count Albert, are by 
no means to be perforce considered true philosophy, but rather 
to be treated, if the reader so pleases, as in the mouth of a veritable 
madman, and a portion of tlre madman’s part. We desired to 
communicate to our readers some of the pleasure this tale had 
given us, because its genius certainly appears far less in fever-fits 
th: an is the wont with other works from the same hand: its strength 
is steadier, clearer, calmer, and more collected. 





———— 
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Art. VIII.—Reise seiner Majestiit des Kinigs Friedrich August von 
Sachsen durch Istrien, Dalmatien, und Montenegro, im Friuhjahr 
1838. (Journey of the King of Saxony through Istria, Dal- 
matia, and Montenegro, in the Spring of 1838.) Dresden. 1842. 


THE short volume thus headed is a German condensation, by 
Baron von Gutschmid, of an Italian work, written by Dr. Bartole- 
meo Biasoletto, a botanist, who accompanied the king on his 
journey. The object of the expedition was the observation of 
the plants growing in the several countries through which the 
travellers passed, and the description of the Italian doctor was 
essentially a scientific one. The German adapter, conceiving that 
there was much in the narrative that might interest the general 
reader, by giving him an insight into parts of Europe but seldom 
explored, has omitted those portions that are merely botanical, 
translated the rest, and elucidated it by annotations. 

The steamer in which the king travelled started from Trieste, 
coasted round Istria, stopped at several places in Dalmatia and the 
adjacent islands, and proceeded as far as the little town of Budua. 
Thence the travellers returned to Trieste, taking in their way 
several places, chiefly inland, which they had missed in their 
journey southward. Though the book has been cleared of its 
scientific part for the benefit of the gencral reader, one fault in it 
has not been remedied, and that is, that it does not so much give 
a full account of the places visited, as of the reception which the 
king met. The journey of his majesty of Saxony undertaken for 
the advancement of science, was questionless a very laudable one; 
but still, as we are not Saxon subjects, we must not be blamed 
that our hearts do not beat particularly high at the many very 
handsome complements that were paid. At Dresden doubtless 
the case is different. 

The most complete, and, at the same time, the most interesting 
part of the book, is the description of the king’s visit to the 
patriarchal region of Montenegro: a visit which at the time 
occasioned some sensation in the political world, as it was thought 
that the wild inhabitants had been led to a sense of their own im- 
portance, and that the pride occasioned by the condescension of 
royalty had caused that opposition to the Austrian troops, which 
terminated in the border-warfare of August, 1838. Montenegro is 
one of those places of doubtful independence, which though not 
recognised by any power, is virtually free of all, and entirely 
governed by its own laws and patriarchal institutions. It is the 
north-western part of the old Servian dominion, which on the peace 
concluded between the Emperor Leopold Il. and the Porte, in 
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1791, was ceded to the pachalic of Scutari. By the moun- 
tainous nature of their country, and the talent of their chiefs, the 
inhabitants, who in 1838 were estimated at no more than 107,000 
souls, have been enabled to resist their nominal rulers: their con- 
stant endeavour being to avoid the payment of a tribute, which, 
according to the popular belief, was imposed to provide the sultan 
with shoes. They are a bold, hardy people, chiefly addicted to a 
pastoral life, noted for their hospitality and for the inviolability of 
their word, and imbued with an inextinguishable border-hatred 
against the Turks. Their country is divided into districts, called 
‘ Nahjas,’ and each of these into communities. Twelve captains 
are distributed among the nahjas, and the whole are under a 
‘ Vladika,’ or governor. The present Vladika is named Peter 
Petrovich, and is a young bishop aged about thirty-two, who has 
been celebrated as a poet in his own language. Jt was to the 

ride of this governor that we are indebted for the visit of the 
King of Saxony to Montenegro, and consequently for the ac- 
count which Baron Gutschmid has been kind enough to furnish. 
The magistrates of Cattaro, when the King was in their town, sent 
to their neighbour the Vladika to inform him of the fact. At 
first he intended to proceed to Cattaro, but he afterwards resolved 
to meet the king on the borders of his own dominions. The 
meeting between the two potentates we extract from Baron Guts- 


chmid’s work. It will be recollected that Dr. Biasoletto 
speaks. 


* The higher we went, the view of the canal of Cattaro, which we left 
behind us, became more beautiful. Further towards the mountains the 
path grew more difficult, and we completely lost sight of the canal, 
while the continuous mountain-region made almost a melancholy impres- 
sion upon us, as we met with shapeless masses of stone, threatening 
rocks, and steep heights, seldom enlivened by a scanty speck of land 
ora tree. Suddenly a broad and beautiful horizon was before us, which 
dispelled every gloomy thought. We saw the town of Budua, which, 
on the edge of the sea, was reflected in its waters, well-arranged plan- 
tations, pleasant fields, which extended to Pastrovichio along the ridge 
of mountains, with Scutari, and the borders of Turkish Albania, Janina, 
&c., by the sea-shore. 

‘Soon, while we ascended the path, a salute of musketry was fired 
on the rocks over our heads, and for a short while the pure atmosphere 
and the blue sky were obscured. It was the Vladika, who greeted the 
King from a rock ; his colossal form was rendered more conspicuous by 
his long black dress, and he stood above many of his followers, whose 
heads alone could be seen, as their bodies were concealed by projecting 
fragments of the precipice. 

“The King alighted when we came up to the Viadika, who welcomed 
him, and requested him to sit down and rest, while he pointed out 
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a stone hewn among the natural rocks into the shape of a large chair, 
over which a shawl (s¢ruka) was spread, of the kind that the Montene- 
grians, male and female, wear about their shoulders ; in summer out of 
luxury, and in winter to guard against the cold, when they wind it 
about their neck and shoulders, and use it as a mantle. 

* * * a * * 

* With this sort of covering was the hard seat adorned on which his 
Majesty Friedrich August King of Saxony first took a place in the 
Montenegrian region ; and although the silken stuffs to which he had 
been accustomed were afar, and chairs with soft cushions had been 
exchanged for a seat hewn out of a rough material, nevertheless this 
reception and hospitality on the part of the Vladika, in this desert and 
solitary spot, greatly delighted him.” 


Who could not tell that the good doctor was a courtier? He 
takes his seat right gingerly among the mountains of Montenegro, 
and complacently admires the condescension of his Majesty for 
being satisfied, when he finds a fragment of rock actually unpro- 
vided with a cushion. Oranges, and water from the spring, 
quenched the thirst of the travellers, and the Vladika very politely 
invited the King to his court at Cettigne. The invitation was 
accepted, and off went the whole party along a very dangerous 
mountain-path. The Montenegrians who accompanied the Vladika 
are described as follows: 


“ They were of a middle stature, lean, robust, muscular, quick, active» 
and sunburnt, and their aspect was proud and animated. All wore 
mustaches, and had on their heads a red cap, while they wore a coarse 
surtout of white wool, secured at the waist by a girdle, in which were 
stuck a pair of pistols and a cutlass, long breeches of the same woollen 
material, reaching down to the ankle, and opankas (a sort of sandal) on 
the feet. Their head was shaved, with merely a tuft of hair left at the 
back in the Turkish fashion. Across their shoulders they wore the 
struka and the musket.” 


Dr. Biasoletto warns his reader not to expect that the state resi- 
dence at Cettigne is like that of any European prince; telling him 
that the prince-bishop lives in solitude lke an apostle in a her- 
mitage. This apostolic character of the good Vladika is rather 
too much for Baron von Gutschmid, who loves to give the 
Italian a quiet hit in his notes. ‘ The Turkish heads that are 
stuck upon the tower near the residence,” says the Baron, “ have 
not a particularly apostolic appearance. The great curiosity, the 
‘ lion’ of Montenegro, is quite in keeping with the decorations of 
the town. This is an embalmed head of Mahmud Pacha, of 
Scutari, to whom the Montenegrians, notwithstanding the peace 
of 1791, refused obedience, and by whom they were consequently 
attacked in 1796, when their country was devastated with fire 
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and sword. On this occasion the metropolitan Peter Petrovich, 
the uncle of the present Vladika, displayed his prowess, for he 
appeared at the head of his men with a cross in one hand and a 
sword in the other. The result was, that the Turks lost the day, 
and the Pacha lost his head; which is now kept, turban and all. 
in a finely-wrought box, as a record of the deed. 

Of the residence at Cettigne we give the description : 


“ By a stone staircase, without any sign of a grating, you enter the 
lofty threshold of the broad entrance which leads to a small court, to 
which a high rock, quite perpendicular by nature, forms a firm unap- 
proachable wall. A stone staircase inside, which is roofed over, leads 
to a passage which extends along the building, with a breastwork 
of masonry, and large window-openings in the shape of a crescent 
which look upon the court. By this passage you enter the rooms, 
the windows of all of which look upon the valley. Five adjoining 
rooms are in a row, every one provided with two windows. These 
windows are small, and do not all correspond with the size of the 
building ; they have shutters and are glazed. The building has only 
one story, but its elevation is considerable. You first enter a lit- 
tle room with a window, which serves as an ante-room, and leads to 
the apartments in which the Vladika resides. This little room, the 
only window of which is on the side of the grand front, belongs to 
the passage by the stairs. The prospect is to the side right of the 
entrance, and commands the church, which is in the vicinity. A door 
to the right opens upon the first chamber in which is the Vladika’s 
library, containing a tolerably rich collection of books in elegant bind- 
ings in the Sclavonic, that is to say Russian [Illyrian also quoth Baron 
Gutschmid], French, Greek, and other languages. The other adjoin- 
ing room appeared to be the audience-chamber, for a canopy stood in 
it, before which was a table of fine modern workmanship. On the 
wall above the canopy hung a large mirror with a modern frame, and 
on the opposite side was a modern pendulum clock, in a tasteful gold 
case, which played pieces of music at the end of every hour. ‘Two 
sabres richly ornamented in different fashions, both, as we understood, 
trophies of victory, were suspended one on each wall. There was also a 
writing-table of very fine work. 

“* The third room was a bedchamber, in which there was a very ele- 
gant beadstead, beautifully inlaid. All these three rooms, which adjoined 
the little ante-room, were so connected, that one could only be entered 
through the other: these were destined for the king. The fourth which 
followed, although connected with the rest, had also a door opening on 
the corridor. This contained a large well-made bedstead of nut-tree 
wood, and was assigned to Colonel von Mandelsloh and myself. With 
the fifth room, as I have said, ended the grand front of the house. It 
was separated from the rest, and had an especial entrance, so that its 
purpose was unknown. Perhapsthe Vladika slept there that night. 
We must not forget another chamber, which was designed for the 
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Geheimrath Minkwitz and Hofrath Ammon, and to which led a little 
staircase at the end of the long passage. On this side it was built 
against the rocks in the court, and in the corner were other rooms, in 
which perhaps Count Karacsay and Captain Orescovich slept. Here 
also was the kitchen.” 


The above description is more minute than graphic, and if our 
readers can from this account raise a picture of the residence, 
their imagination is more powerful than our own. However, 
accounts of the Montenegrian residence are not to be had every 
day, and we must put up with Dr. Biasoletto’s frigid description 
of some apartments, and his shrewd guesses at the uses of the 
rest. The learned doctor is most conscientious in distinguishing 
his conjectures from his knowledge, which indeed was necessary, 
as he even guessed the costume of a senator. 


“ As far as I could observe the senators are distinguished by a kind 
of waistcoat of red cloth, lined with fine fur, which they wear as an over 

rment, at least during the summer: it is the same with the fur cape 
of the Albanians: and by blue breeches, narrower than those of the 
Greeks and the Cattarese. The long pipe and a leathern pouch for 
tobacco hang on one side, secured by the leathern girdle, which encom- 
passes the body, and altogether the dress is like the short costume of the 
Albanians, without the usual white surtout.” 


The senate-house was such a wretched-looking place, that, like 
Baron Gutschmid, we cannot wonder at the Vladika not being 
very anxious to exhibit it. But the monarch of Saxony was 
pressing, and the unwilling Vladika was forced to initiate him 
into the mysteries of Montenegrian legislature. 


“ The house consists of an old building of a long narrow shape, with 
a mud wall, which is not even plastered, with little windows placed very 
high, and with no upper story. The roof is formed of broad thin slabs 
of stone, which have a foundation of boughs and twigs, heaped upon 
each other at random, and placed between the fir rafters. The sight 
of this roof causes a fear lest when the wood becomes decayed its 
weight should make it fall in. The smoky interior was to a certain 
height divided into three parts by interwoven twigs and rods, and 
stakes, which were inserted in the ground. At the entrance of these 
divisions were several bedsteads placed close to one another, to the 
number of six, made as it seemed to me of common wood, and pro- 
bably designed for the senators who resided at a distance, that they might 
pass the night here. The middle division was the hall, in which the senate 
assembled. A heap of ashes lay on the ground in the centre, showing that 
afire had been lighted here ; while directly over the heap was suspended 
an iron kettle, attached to a cross-beam, as by the least of Italian 
kitchens. It could easily be seen that the place was used for cooking. 
Round this hearth stood twelve stones, besides another, which was 
placed at some distance at the elevation of about one foot and a half 
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from the ground : all just in their natural state, the fine arts not hay- 
ing as yet advanced sufficiently to fashion them. Every senator takes 
his place on one of these stones, and thus they sit about the fire, pipe 
in mouth, and discuss affairs of special importance. The more ele- 
vated seat is designed of course for the Vladika, or any deputy he may 
appoint. The third division appeared to be the abode of the door- 


keeper, since it was smaller, more neglected, and generally inferior to 
the others.” 


Barbarous as this senate-house is, the furniture of the Vladika’s 
residence shows that much of European civilization has found its 
way amid the rocks and general uncouthness of this primitive 
country. A press is established there, where the church calendars 
are printed; and at the time of the King of Saxony’s visit, a short 
grammar for the use of a school, then just opened, was in the 
course of publication. Many children at this establishment had, 
besides reading and writing, been instructed in arithmetic and 
biblical history. 

The church appears to be a respectable building : 

“ The church by the side of the Residence was shown by the Vladika 
to the King. It is not very large, but just sufficiently so for the popu~ 
lation of the place, is well kept, and is provided with magnificent furni- 
ture, which is said to be a gift of the Russian court, though there are 
no benches, stools, nor pictures on the walls. Two priests stood at the 
entrance, in the dress of their order, to receive his Majesty. They 
seemed designed for the service of this temple. The arched door is 
spacious enough, and is approached by four steps from without. Above 
it, at a short distance from the arch, is a round window, glazed, and 
with an iron frame. Above this window is a moulding connected with 
the eaves, which go all round the building, and above which are three 
openings, arched like windows, projecting over the roof. The middle 
one is the largest and proportionably high, and in every one of these 
hangs a bell, which is rung from without. The masoned gable-ends in 
the shape of a truncated pyramid, curved with a stone moulding, at the 
highest point of which a cross is erected. The temple is lighted in the 
interior by some arched windows at the side, and on the whole it is very 
similar to our Catholic churches, and is the most beautiful and most 
regular building in Cettigne.” 


The Vladika accompanied the King part of the way from 
Cettigne to the small town of Budua, but left him at the border 
of his own dominions; where we shall take leave of him also, for 
there is little of interest out of Montenegro. 
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Art. IX.—Scénes de la Vie Publique et Privée des Animauz. 
Le Merle Blane. (Scenes in the Public and Private Life of 
Animals. The White Thrush: By ALFRED DE MusseT.) 
Paris. 1842. 

THE getting up of children’s libraries and young people’s books, 
passed long ago from England to France, and gave birth in the 
first instance to a great many useful little volumes. Of late, how- 
ever, it has become a mania, and has gone to a most ridiculous 
length. ‘There is a child’s journal, a child’s theatre, and the 
little Count of Paris will, we expect, ‘ receive’ his cotemporaries 
as soon as he is out of mourning. 

But of all the works got up for the purpose or under the 
— of pleasing children, the most remarkable is that which 

eads our page. The chief author is M. Stahl, and he has con- 
trived to give a humorous spirit to his publication, which often 
recalls the felicity of La Fontaine. M. Stahl has been also able 
to enlist as his collaborateurs some of the cleverest and most 
popular writers. He has accordingly set Janin, Balzac, Sand, 

Nodier, and others as celebrated, to write little tales, of which 

animals are the heroes, and which illustrate animal life. 

The most striking of these tales is one by the poet, Alfred 
de Musset, called the ‘ History of a White Thrush.’ Though 
announced like its brethren for the amusement of the child, it 
even elevates itself to the instruction and satire of the grown 
portion of the species. And instead of taking La Fontaine for a 
model, Alfred de Musset writes a tale in the manner of Voltaire. 
Not the least remarkable excellency of the tale is the pureness and 
beauty of the style, which even a foreigner must remark, and 
which recalls, as much as the tone and wit of the morceau, the 
French classics of the last century. 

The White Thrush relates his own story, and commences by 
that of his parents, who inhabited a garden in the midst of the 
old quarter of Paris. The old Thrush and his conjugal affection 
are well depicted. But being a bird of regular habits and anti- 
quated ideas, he soon conceived a horror at finding that he had a 
white son. Such a colour was never known in the family. It 
bred strange suspicions in the head of the old Thrush, led to some 
fierce conjugal quarrels, and ended at last by the youngster being 
turned out of his paternal nest for the strange irregularities of 
his voice and colour. His first adventure, after being thus launch- 
ed into the world, is an attempt to serve an apprenticeship to a 
carrier-pigeon: so strangely did the poor White Thrush mistake 
his vocation. He soon falls to the earth overcome with fatigue, 
and faints from inanition. 

“The idea of death was already present to my imagination, when 
through the poppies and field flowers I saw two charming birds ap- 
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proach. One was a little Magpie, beautifully spotted and coquettish; 
the other a Turtle-Dove. The latter paused and looked at me with 
aregard of modesty and compassion, whilst the Magpie trotted up gaily, 
saying in a silvery and laughing tone, ‘My poor child, what are you 
doing there ? ‘Alas, madame the marquise,’ quoth I (she could be 
nothing less), ‘I am a poor devil, killed with fatigue and hunger.’ 
‘Holy Virgin!’ ejaculated she, hopping off and fetching in a trice some 
berries, and then continuing her question of ‘Who are you? Where 
did you come from? Travel alone so young! what shocking people 
your parents must be! Meantime the Turtle full of compassion and 
timidity brought me a refreshing drop of dew, for which I felt most sensible.” 


The compassionate birds having restored the White Thrush to 
convalescence, desire to hear his story. He relates it, and our 
tale proceeds. It will be perceived that in the magpie the fabulist 
depicts the fine ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain. 


“The Magpie listened to my tale with more attention than one could 
have expected from so great a person, and the Turtle-Dove gave me the 
most ainiable proofs of her sensibility, But when I approached the 
principal cause of my grief, that is to say my ignorance of the race to 
which I belonged: ‘ Are you joking? exclaimed the Magpie, ‘you a 
Blackbird! you a Pigeon! Tut, tut! you are a Magpie, my dear child, 
if ever there was one, and a very pretty Magpie too,’ she added, tap- 
ping me with her wing, as one would tap with a fan. ‘ But, madame,’ 
I replied, ‘methinks, for a Magpie, I am but of one colour, with your 
leave. ‘A Russian Magpie, my dear, you are a Russian Magpie! 
What, are you not aware that they are white? Poor fellow, how inno- 
cent you are!’ ‘ But,’ said I again, ‘how can I be a Russian Mag- 
pie, when I was born in Paris, in an old broken porringer?” ‘ Ah! the 
innocent creature ! e belong to the Invasion of 1815, my dear. Do 
you think you are the only one? Trust to me, and mind nothing. I 
will take you presently and show you the finest things in the world. 
‘And where, madame, if you please?” ‘In my green palace, my 
darling. You shall see what a life we lead there! you will not have 
been a Magpie a quarter of an hour, before you care for nothing else. 
There are about a hundred of us, not those great village Magpies who 
hop along the high-roads, but all of noble birth and of good society, 
slender, lively, and no larger than a hand. Not one of us has less or 
more than seven black marks and five white; it is our invariable cha- 
racteristic; and we despise the rest of the world who want them. You 
are without the black marks, it is true; but your being a Russian will 
suffice for your admittance. Our life consists of two things, prattling 
and dressing. From morning to noon we adorn ourselves, and,from 
noon till night we gossip. Each of us perches upon the highest and 
oldest tree. . .. Our pride is boundless, and if a Jay or any other canaille 
comes by chance among us, we plume him without mercy. But we are 
nevertheless the best people in the world, and the Sparrows, Tomtits, 
and Goldfinches who live in our copse, find us always ready to assist, 
feed, and defend them. In no place is there more gossipping than with 
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us, and nowhere is there less slander, We have a few old Magpies 
among us very devout, saying their paternosters all day ; but the gid- 
diest of our young gossips has nothing to fear from the severest of our 
dowagers. In a word we live upon pleasure, pride, chattering and 
chiffons.’ ‘ All this is very tempting, madame,’ replied I, ‘ and I should 
certainly be wrong not to obey the orders of such a person as you. But 
before 1 do myself the honour of following you, allow me, I entreat, to 
say a few words to this good young lady here. Pray, mademoiselle, an- 
swer me frankly,’ I continued, addressing the Turtle-Dove, ‘do you 
think Iam really a Russian Magpie?’ At this question the Turtle-Dove 
hung down her head, and became as red as Lolotte’s ribbons. ‘ Why 
sir,’ saidshe, ‘I know not if I can’....‘In the name of Heaven ry 
exclaimed, ‘speak, mademoiselle, I have no intention of offending you, 
quite the contrary. You both appear to me so charming, that I here 
vow to offer my heart and claw to whichever will accept them, so soon 
as I know if lam a Magpie or not: for on looking at you,’ I added, 
speaking lower to the young person, ‘I have a kind of Turtle-Dove 
feeling come over me that is overpowering.’ ‘Truly,’ said she, blushing 
still deeper, ‘I do not know if it is the reflection of the sun through 
those poppies, but your plumage seems to have a slight tinge of ——.’ 
She dared not say any more. ‘ Oh, perplexity! I exclaimed. ‘ What 
am I todo? How can I give my heart to one, when it is so cruelly 
divided? Oh, Socrates! what an admirable precept, but how difficult 
to follow! you said, Know Thyself! Since the day that an unfor- 
tunate song put my father out of temper, I had not tried my voice. 
It just then came into my head to use that as means of discover- 
ing the truth. As the first notelet was sufficient to make my father 
turn me out of doors, surely the second will have some effect upon 
these ladies. Having then first bowed politely, as if to claim indulgence, 
I began first to whistle, then to warble and make roulades, and at 
last to sing as loud as a Spanish muleteer in full breath. As I sang, 
the little Magpie drew away from me, with a look of surprise, 
which soon became stupefaction: there succeeded a feeling of fear, ac- 
companied by a profound ennui. She walked round me like a cat 
round a piece of bacon too hot for her, and which, although it had 
burnt her, she still wished to taste. Seeing the effect of my experiment, 
and wishing to push it to the utmost, the more the poor marquise 
showed her impatience the more I made my throat sore with bawling. 
She resisted my melodious efforts twenty minutes : at last, no longer 
able to bear it, she flew off to her green palace, and left me. As to 
the Turtle-Dove, she had fallen into a profound sleep almost as soon as 
Tcommenced. Admirable effect of harmony! thought I. Oh, my 
maternal nest! more than ever I regret you. Just as I was preparing 
to fly away the Turtle-Dove opened her eyes: ‘ Adieu,’ said she, ‘ charm- 
ing, but wearisome stranger. My name is Gourouli; do not forget 
me.’ * Beautiful Gourouli,’ I replied distantly, ‘ you are good, gentle, 
and charming. I could live or die for you. But you are rose-coloured, 
and so much happiness is not made for me.’” 


The next adventure of the White Thrush is with a learned 
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Cockatoo, evidently an academician, a rhymester of the empire, one 
who had written hymn, tragedy, and epic, and faultless rhyme. 
The White Thrush finds that this new acquaintance is not wearied 
by his song: he being ennui-proof. But if he bore much, so did 
he neglect much, and our hero abandons the Cockatoo. 

Soon after he overhears a porter and porteress conversing on 
the great rarity, and consequently on the great value, of a White 
Thrush. This changes altogether the opimion which our adven- 
turer entertained of himself, and his humility and despair imme- 
diately swell to pride. Conscious of being an exceptional being, 
he instantly infers that his intellectual powers must be great in 
proportion to his corporeal oddities, and that less than a philo- 
sopher and a poet he cannot be. The author gives us his soli- 
loquy. ‘The idea had arisen of showing himself for money ; but 
he exclaims, 


“Out upon the unworthy thought! Better write a poem like Kaca- 
togan. The world must know that I exist. I will lament 
my isolation in verse, and so pathetically that the happiest shall envy 
me. Since Heaven has refused me a mate, I will say all the ill I can 
of those of others. I will prove that all is too green, save the grapes I 
eat myself. The Nightingales had better take care. I will show, as 
plainly as that two and two make four, that their complaints make one 
sick, and that their notes are commonplace. I must betake myself to 
Charpentier, the bookseller. I will take a powerful literary position, 
and gather around me a court composed not only of journalists, but of 
real authors, and even literary ladies. I will write a character for 
Mdlle. Rachel: and if she refuses to perform it, I will publish to the 
sound of trumpet that her talent is inferior to that of an old provincial 
actress. I will go to Venice, and will hire on the Grand Canal, in the 
midst of that fairy city, the beautiful Mocenigo palace, which costs four 
francs ten sous per diem. ‘There, from the depths of my solitude, 
I will deluge the world with crossrhymes, sketched from the strophes 
of Spenser, in which I will unburden my great soul. I will make all 
the Tomtits sigh, the Turtle-Doves coo, the Woodcocks melt into 
tears, and the very Screech-Owls hoot applause. But, as for myself, 
I will remain inaccessible to love, and inexorable to all. In vain will 
they press me, entreat me to have compassion on the unfortunate 
females seduced by my sublime songs: to all that I will reply—Fudge! 
Oh, excess of glory! My manuscripts will sell for their weight in gold ; 
my books will cross the seas ; renown, fortune will follow me wherever 
I go; LI alone will seem indifferent to the murmurs of the crowd that 
surrounds me. In a word, I will be a perfect Wurre Turusu: a real 
eccentric writer, feasted, choyé, admired, envied, and, withal, sublimely 
ill-humoured, and utterly unsupportable.” 


Such is the end of the ‘ White Thrush. We fear one must 
be an adult to draw the moral from this tale, professed to be 
written for children. 
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Art. X.— F. G. Kiopstocr’s Sétimmtliche Werke. Ergéin- 
zungen durch Biographie Briefwechsel, und verschiedene Bei- 
trige. 3 Bande. (Klopstock’s Collected Works: tg eo 


of Biography, Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Contribu- 
tions. 3 vols.) Von HERMANN SCHMIDLIN. Stuttgart. 
Scheible. 1839-41. 


THERE is no name in German literature which is environed in a 
greater volume of sound than that of KLorsrock: few to whose 
outward sound a less proportion of inward substantiality belongs. 
Men will go mad on certain subjects at all times. Even the sober, 
sensible, practical-minded British people, Mr. Alison in his history 
tells us (more than once emphatically in one volume), are subject 
to periodical fits of the most violent insanity; how much more 
our rockety and sky-sweeping brethren beyond the Rhine! They 
are certainly, or they were half a century ago, MAD on the sub- 
ject of Kiorstock. Then there was the Githe-mania also, or 
the Artistical madness; the Schlegel-mania, or the Romantic mad- 
ness; the Kotzebue-mania, or the Theatrical madness; and the 
Teuto-mania (which Napoleon raised up), or the Fatherlandizing 
madness: all very foolish and very German in their fashion, but 
not without much reason in their origin, and much nobility in 
their nature. For the fact is, that to be mad, though it is certainly 
a folly, is not altogether or always a fault; but rather a virtue 
on occasions, as Anacreon sings: Ode, bdo pavya. ‘I will, 
I wit be MAD! And of all sorts of that higher insanity which 
Plato was not ashamed to call divine (ea pana), the various species 
of what has been called Hero-worship, are at once the most 
rational in the ideas from which they spring, and the least 
ludicrous in the results to which they lead. It sounds, indeed, 
foolish enough, even in fond doting old GLEIM, when he writes 
ecstatically to his poet-friend : 

“To-day is holiday Kuorstocx! The odes are arrived. Kuor- 
sTock thou art not Horace, not Pindar, thou art Eloah!’* 
Much less can we refrain from a smile when a whole nation, 
or at least the chief speakers of a nation, utter such extravagant 
expressions of sentiment in regard to such a man as we cool- 
headed Britons perceive this Klopstock to be now. But the 
Wise man will bear in mind that all intense emotions, and those 
of love and reverence especially, as they can in no case be ade- 
quately sympathized with, so they can never be perfectly under- 





* Gleim to Mlopstock. 30th April, 1798. Ergiinzungen, i. 394 
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stood by the impartial spectator. The worth of a medicine he 
may well be allowed to prize and to praise not charily who has 
used it, and whom it has healed: so, how sweet a thing it is, and 
how pleasant, yea how wise and how rational, in a sort, to be mad 
about such a third or fourth rate poet as Klopstock, he only can 
rightly know who is mad. 

For any full-grown British man at the present day to read the 
‘Messiah’ of Klopstock, and practically to feel even in the 
smallest degree that peculiar enthusiasm with which it was 
received by the Kleists and the Gleims, and even the Wieclands 
and the Lessings, of the last century in Germany, is a moral impos- 
sibility. We can imagine an English young lady of piety 
and sentiment on a fine Sunday evening reading it rapturously 
enough even now; but further than this our English admiration 
of Klopstock in the nineteenth century is not likely to go. 
It is not a little strange indeed that in the days of Richardson 
and Young and Angelica Kaupfmann (who all corresponded with 
the poet), our admiration of the sounding foreigner went so far 
as it did: for had we not MILTON? a granite palace of stablest 
architecture to oppose to their magnificent whirl of castles in the 
clouds? But partly our English literature of those days was thin 
and meagre; partly men are at all times prone to admire famous 
things that are far and foreign, long before they understand 
them; partly novelty startles; and partly also the eager exu- 
berance of devout gratitude is ever willing to give that praise to 
the poetry of an edifying writer which should have been be- 
stowed only on his piety. In Germany, again, in the year 1750, 
while some of these causes did not fail to operate even more strongly 
than in England, other and more powerful influences were 
at work. There was the re-awakened patriotism, in the first 
place, of a people that since the fatal thirty years’ war had had no 
fatherland; and then there was the reborn literary existence of 
a language that since the glories of Barbarossa and the Minne- 
singers had lain torpid. A little stone dropped into a quiet pool 
spreads itself out with observation into a vast circumference of 
movement. So it was with Klopstock. Let such another fabri- 
cator of a Messiade appear in England now, and he will rank 
beside the author f ‘Luther’ or below him: that is certain. 
But before there was a Githe, a Schiller, a Herder, a Richter in 
Germany, amid a people of pigmies, it was easy for a man of 
ordinary dimensions to appear a giant. To the men of his 
time and place, Klopstock in fact was a giant;* and herein lies his 


* “T will whisper it in your ear: I look on Klopstock as the first, perhaps, the 
only poet of our German nation. Ramer is a very correct, fiery, harmonious, 
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merit. So also let him be judged. We all read and relished 
authors at fourteen, or even at four-and-twenty, that pall upon us 
sadly now at forty. The literature of a people, like the life of an 
individual, has its youth, its manhood, and its old age. Klop- 
stock is the representative of the youthful period of German lite- 
rature. His writings will be fully relished only by the young, 
and by young women more than by young men: not to be despised 
however on that account, any more than ‘ Watts’s Hymns’ and 
the ‘Mother's Catechism,’ which are works of singular merit 
and great genius for the nursery. There is room enough in the 
world for every thing; and it is the business of a just criticism 
not to fling about bans and excommunications, but to put every 
thing in the place that belongs to it, and to prize it accordingly. 
The three volumes of ‘ Ergiinzungen’ to Klopstock’s works, 
or supplementary volumes, as we should say, whose title we have 
prefixed, are not certainly to be regarded as any sign of the pre- 
sent state of public opinion in Germany with regard to the author 
of the Messiah, for beyond the ocean they print and reprint every 
thing; but they do certainly deserve a passing glance from 
the student of German literature, and may at least serve as a 
convenient occasion for us on this side the water to let our German 
friends know a little more formally what we Englishmen think 
of the German Milton (‘ the very German Milton,’ as Coleridge 
cleverly said), and his poetical merits. ‘The supplementary 
volumes are intended more immediately as a sort of continuation 
of the edition of the works of the poet in nine volumes, lately pub- 
lished by Goeschen, in Leipsic; but they may be procured also as a 
separate work, and contain every thing that is necessary or agree- 
able for the greatest admirer of the poems to know about the poet. 










































































imitator of Horace and the ancients. Where, however, do you find in hima 
trace of that great impetuous fire that carries us away in Klopstock, lifts us up 
to the clouds, and shakes our whole hearts? This only the true poet can do; and 
of such every century produces sometimes not even one. Ramler makes me 
glow when I read him; Klopstock makes my heart beat; I breathe with difficulty; 
i must cease to read. And only when I begin to read him the second time have 
I attained sufficient composure to enjoy,him fully."—Kreseu’s Literarischer Nach- 
lass und Briefwechsel. Leipzig. 1835, Vol. ii, p. 112. This extract is from a 
letter of Boie’s to Knebel, dated Gottingen, 30th December, 1771. In those days 
there was a club of young poets at Gottingen, among whom Hdlty and Voss were 
the most eminent. Boie, the father of the golden-winged race of annuals, was one 
of their number; and the opinion which he here expresses of Klopstock’s poetry, 
may be taken as a characteristic proof both of the extraordinary reverence 
with which the young German literature of that age regarded Klopstock, and of 
the peculiar poetical excellence (sweeping impetuosity of fiery emotion) on which 
that reverence was founded. Some amusing particulars of the Klopstockian hero- 
worship practised by the young poets and poetlings of the Géttinger Bund will 
be found in ‘ Voss’s Life of Hélty,’ prefixed to the common edition of this poet’s 
works. Compare the letterfrom Hann. Gottingen, 30th July, 1774. Ergiinzun- 
gen, 1. 344, 
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We have, in the first place, a ‘‘ strong volume” (536 pages) of 
correspondence “from, to, and about” Klopstock, in the roll of 
which we observe not a few famous names of German, and some 
of European celebrity. Next to Klopstock himself, the principal 
place is occupied by old Father Gleim, the Anacreon of Halber- 
stadt; then we have Father Bodmer, the Jupiter of the ‘ Alpine 
gods’ (so Kleist was wont to designate the Swiss school); then 
Fanny, who was to our poet what Mary Duff was to Byron; and 
she who came afterwards with more honour and more happiness 
to reign over his tender affections, the eclebrated Meta, or Mar- 
garet Moller, who sleeps with him beneath the lime-tree at Otten- 
sen, known to the readers of Klopstock’s poctry better by the 
name of Crpui. These play the principal part: but there are 
also letters from our own Richardson, and Young the poet, and 
from Angelica Kaupfmann, and not a few other admirers. On 
the whole, however, for the bulk, there is but little substance in 
this correspondence, and little variety; and the English reader is 
much mortified to find a fond old rhymer, like Gleim, printing 
on page after page about nothing, while Githe, and Herder, and 
Wieland, and Schiller, and Jean Paul Richter, and all the great 
contemporaries of German literature, are altogether silent. We see 
plainly from these letters that the author of the ‘Messiah’ shunned 
rather than sought the great forum of the literary world, and 
loved to preach from his own pulpit, remote from secular intrusion 
and without disturbance. The second volume of the supplement 
contains some lyrical pieces, and prose essays and translations not 
included in the general collections of the poct’s works. The third 
volume is of more importance, and gives us, strangely lumped 
together certainly, but still completely enough, the most import- 
ant contributions which different zealous persons have made 
towards the biography of the author, and the critical estimate of 
his works. Most of this last, were it not for the sake of curiosity, 
might have been well spared: given forth as it is in that high- 
flown eulogistic style in which the Germans love to enlarge on 
their favourite writers, and savouring altogether more of the cen- 
tury that is past than of that in which we now live. 

In endeavouring to form a correct critical estimate of the literary 
merits of Klopstock, there are some things in his outward bio- 
graphy which ought particularly to be marked. First, the date of 
his birth, July 2, 1724, points him out as nine years anterior to 
Wieland, more than twenty years Githe’s senior, and more than 
thirty years Schiller’s. This chronology, as we remarked above, 
goes a great way to explain the sudden and extraordinary celebrity 
which he acquired in his native country. Out from the flats of 
Northern Saxony (Quedlinburg was his birthplace), he suddenly 
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shot up, where there were no mountains before, a moving hill of 
emotion; glowing with the noblest fire, and mantled in the most 
magnificent smoke ; beneath a sky also dewy with the brightest 
tears of tender sentiment, and arched with the most delicate lunar 
rainbows: a phenomenon that men in those arid regions had not 
been accustomed to, and well worthy to be gazed at. Then he 
had another advantage. He not only appeared where there was 
no great name to compete with, but he appeared like Minerva, 
starting out of Jove’s cloven skull: a notable poet (in a certain 
emotional region), ready made, and in full panoply at his first 
first appearance. He appeared as the poet of overflowing, un- 
bounded emotion; as the young man, and the young man’s 
poet ; as good, ay, and perhaps better at four-and-twenty, than he 
ever could be at forty! ‘This the character of his compositions, and 
the facts of his life, equally testify. The ‘ Messiah’ is essentially, 
from beginning to end, a young man’s poem: overflowing emo- 
tion, sentimental tenderness, boisterous and extravagant passion, are 
its main characteristics. Now we learn from the poet’s biography, 
that the plan of the work was fully conceived, and the whole twenty 
books substantially laid out, when the author was a mere youth in 
his teens at Schulpforte; and, in consistency with this, we know 
that the three first cantos(which many reckon to be the best) 
were printed in the ‘ Bremissche Beitriige’ so early as the year 
1748,* when the future Milton was only twenty-four years of 
age. One fact, therefore, is certain: it 1s not in the nature of 
things that the ‘ Messiah’ should bear in its front that stamp 
of manhood, and those lines of vigour, which so decided] 
characterize Dante’s ‘ Comedy,’ and Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It 
1s a vast idea, no doubt, and the offspring of a noble ambition; 
but it is the creation of a mere boy; and as was the conception, 
so is the execution. 

Let us mark now what followed. No sooner was vacant 
Germany astonished by the thunder and lightning of these three 
cantos, than a certain preacher of the name of Kliipfel, chaplain 
to the Duke of Gotha, happening to show the new production to 
Graf. Bernstorff, then Danish ambassador at Paris, this diplomatic 
person was so misled therewith that he straightway recommended 
the young author to his royal master Frederick V.; and the con- 
sequence of this was, that the young epopoeist was a made man, 
pensioned by a great European monarch, crowned with bays as 


* These three cantos, with two additional ones, were first printed in a separate 
form in the year 1751, under the title of ‘The Messiah,’ vol. i. In 1755 the first 
ten cantos were published in two vols. In 1768 appeared vol. iii.; and 1773 vol. 
iv. Ergiinzungen, iii. 133. But how much the scheme and structure of the 
whole work belonged to his youngest years, see his own words in Ergiinzungen,. iii, 
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the prince of German poets, and enshrined in the minds of the 
pious almost as a weal wg before he was five-and-twenty. Who 
can wonder, after this, if the poet of the ‘ Messiah’ remained 
stationary, and if no luxuriance of poetical variety, no ripeness of 
artistical growth, were to be traced in his future productions? 
He had nothing to do but sit in a corner apart at Copenhagen, and 
prophesy. With a warm heart and a fine flow of sounding 
words, he had made his literary fortune at an age when common 
bards are but beginning it: he was the Pindar and the Homer 


of his fatherland “in one: already publicly acknowledged — a 


Jupiter cireumgyrated by a million of satellites—what more could 
he become? He had only to continue giving forth a solemn 
voice, from time to time, to keep the public in mind of his ex- 
istence; and his canonization after death, having been worshipped 
already during his life, was secure. 

In judging of the poetical reputation of Klopstock, we must 
never forget that he acquired it principally by his sacred poetry; 
and in all cases where the religious element enters into a purel 


critical question the judgment is innocently enough liable to be 


sadly confounded in more ways than one. ‘Klopstock enjoyed, for 
half a century almost, not merely a German, but a European repu- 
tation, to an extent such as no modern author can boast of, with 
perhaps the single exception of Walter Scott.* But how many 


persons ever gave themselves the trouble curiously to analyze 
the elements of this reputation, and to inquire minutely how 
much of this reputation was to be attributed to the Christian, 
and how much to the Poet, Klopstock ? People admired, re- 
verenced, yea, even worshipped the great Klopstock, the immortal 
author of the ‘ Messiah,’ the sublime epos of the New Testament ; 
nor inquired further. The writer who edified them so much 
more than the common run of writers on religious subjects, claimed 
to be a poet ; appeared in the fashion of a poet ; invented, indeed, 
a new form of poetical rhythm to clothe the vastness of his con- 
ceptions (or his sentences), for which no channel in which poetical 
emotion had hitherto flowed seemed sufficiently broad. People 
were good enough, as the public is not an illnatured animal 


* Of the ‘ Messiah’ the following translations exist. A translation of the first 
nine cantos in Latin, by Neumann: two French translations held in small estima- 
tion ; an Italian translation of the first ten cantos by Giacomo Zigno, highly 
praised; a Dutch translation by Groéneveldt, spoken of as a masterpiece, and 
another Dutch translation in prose ; a Swedish translation ; a specimen of a 
Greek translation by J. F. Levezow, so early as 1756; an English translation in 
prose, by Joseph Collyer-: all mentioned in the Ergiinzungen, iii. 140: and an 
English translation in blank verse, London, 1826, which is the only one that the 
present writer has seen, and which for reasons to be mentioned in the course of 
this article appears in several respects to be a great improvement on the original. 
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always, to take him on his word. But it was possible all the while, 
nay, very natural, that the man whom they were so zealously 
ielenien as a poet, might be substantially only a preacher in a 
poet’s dress; a sounding paraphraser of the three last chapters of 
the gospel; a florid and tawdry decorator of the walls of a pantheon 
whose gods the chisel of a Phidias (the evangelist) had sculptured. 

But we go further. Not only is it a fact that the readers of 
devotional works are apt to confound poetry with piety, but there 
is something in the very nature of religion, in the highest ideas 
of Christianity at least, which however fondly piety may cherish, 
it is vain for poetry adequately to express. A human theology, 
like that of the Grecks, the tongue of man may tell ; but whoso- 
ever strives to make that which is infinite and endless, the direct 
object of finite exposition or paraphrase, strives, being terres- 
trial, to clutch the stars, and is sure to find the sublimity of his essay 
more than counterbalanced by the ludicrousness of his result. To 
endeavour to express the inexpressible is to gape gigantically, to 
disturb the air with ‘ unapproachable blasts,’ and finally to break 
your jaws, and say nothing. Interjections, the grammarians tell us, 
are no part of speech ; exclamations such as Klopstock makes in 
his devotional raptures, however sounding, and however heaped 
up, are no part of poetry.* Not that religion generally is an unfit 
subject for poetry. God forbid ! How many fine psalms of David, 
how many stately odes of heathen Pindar, how many small 
touches even of the Epicurean Horace, disprove this! But reli- 
gion, to be a fit subject for poetry, must be humanized, must be 
incarnated, must be embodied ; and, the Christian religion, by the 
prominence which it gives to the idea of the INCARNATION and the 
RESURRECTION, does, in fact, recognise in the fullest degree the 
sensuous and finite nature of man, and builds upon his incapacity to 
be affected by superhuman truths in any other than a human 
form.+ Exalted young poets, however, swelling with tempestuous 


* The celebrated Fusenrt has expressed himself very strongly to this effect. 
“ Who is it that will dare to tell me that that continual bawling out of Lord ! 
Lord ! however pious, is poetry ? "Tis images, those images which you Germans 
despise and cannot create, that make Homer the father of all poetry. A true 
universal lively feeling expressed by a beautiful image, finds its way readily into 
all hearts ; but your mere emotions, partial, local, and individual too, please only 
a few persons at certain times, and in certain places: all others they merely con- 
fuse.”—Briefe an Johann Heinrich Merch, 1835, p. 58. 

¢ We willingly take occasion here to insert a remark, by HERDER, referring 
more particularly to the character of the Messiah as he has been delineated by 
Klopstock. “The Messiah, according to the prophecies of the Old, and the 
narrations of the New Testament, appears much more human than he is repre- 
sented by Klopstock. ‘The epopee does not demand a superhuman ideal, but such 
an ideal as has power to move the nobler feelings. Now Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah’ 
without necessity keeps the human nature of the Messiah altogether in the back- 
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emotion, and grasping eagerly at the infinite, do not readily see 
this. Their eye is not yet clear enough from the fumes of heated 
enthusiasm to take delight in the contemplation of any definite 
tangible object, however beautiful. They must roll and tumble 
about furiously, merely to get rid of their supercharge of emotional 
energy; like boys with their much ado doing nothing, or what is 
worse, doing mischief. ‘The consequence is, that instead of a calm, 
chaste, and manly composition, wherein the Beauty of the Lord (to 
borrow a scripture phrase) is made to pass before us im a series 
of clear and striking pictures on which passion only acts diorami- 
cally as it were, by the variation of light and shade, we have the 
foaming surge of sacred sentiment, and the thunder of pious emotion, 
piled up and turned over, and writhing and involving itself mag- 
nificently in a thousand different ways: inadequate epithet lashed 
into every possible metamorphosis, and exclamation tortured up to 
its hundredth power: by all which, piety (if the truth were fully 
spoken) is at bottom more exhausted than satisfied, while judg- 
ment stands by to smile, and taste turns away in disgust. 
Witness the following. 


‘THE ALL-MERCIFUL.’ 


A Sacred Ode. By Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. Composed in the 
year 1759. 
TO THE ALL-MERCIFUL. 
1. Oh! wonder! the wonder of God, 
My Salvation ! 
No! when it only wonders 
Too feebly soars the soul! 


2. Astonishment! Heaven-flying astonishment 
At Him who is infinite! 
O Thou, the highest bliss of bliss, 
Flood thou my whole soul 


3. With thy sacred fire ! 
And cause it, oh! thou Blessed one, 
As often and as high as the finite can, 
In ecstasies to up-flame. 


4, Thou wert! thou art! shalt be! thou art! 
How shall I think thee ? 
My soul stands still, cannot attain to it! 
Father! Father! so shall my soul think thee, 
So feel thee my heart! so lisp my tongue thy name! 





ground ; whereas itis and remains true in sacred asin profane poetry that nothing 


moves a human heart so powerfully as what a human heart has felt. 1s not Christ 
our brother? Heb. iv. 15.”—Ergéinzungen iii. 437. 
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5. Father ! Father! Father ! 
Fall down and worship, thou Heaven of Heavens ! 
He is your father ! 
He is also ours! 


6. O ye, who shall one day with the dwellers in Heaven 
Stand astounded ! 
Walk ye inquiringly through this labyrinth of eestasy, 
For Jehovah speaks ! 

7. Speaks indeed in the rolling thunder, — 
In the flying storm, and in the softly whispering breeze ; 
But more intelligibly and more enduringly 
In the language of men! 


8. The thunder rolls off, the raging of the storm passeth, 
The whisper of the breeze ceases; 
F But through long centuries the speech of man streams on, 
And proclaimeth every moment 
How Jehovah hath spoken! 


‘ 9. Am I still on this side the grave? or am I beyond the grave? 
rg Have I already made the heavenward flight ? 
ka Oh! words of eternal life! 
4 Thus speaketh Jehovah ! 
10, Can the mother forget her sucking child, 
That she should not have compassion on the son of her womb ? 
Yea, she may forget it, 
Yet will I not forget thee ! 


; 
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11. Praise, worship, tears of joy, and eternal thanks 
For Immortality ! 
Glowing, liveliest, heartfelt thanks 
For Immortality ! 


12. Hallelujah in the Holy Place ! 
And within the veil, 
In the holy of holies, hallelujah ! 
For so Jehovah hath spoken! 


13. Prostrate thyself in the profoundest astonishment, 
O thou who art immortal ; 
Enjoy, O my soul, thy blessedness ! 
For so Jehovah hath spoken ! 

Now if, instead of this swell of pious rhapsody (for what better 
name does it deserve), the composer of sacred lyrics wishes to 
know where he is to seek for a model of excellence in this so 
difficult department of the art, we would say at once, read the 
104th Psalm, or the 39th chapter of the Book of Job: or, if these 
seem too far from modern reach, let him take Thomson’s Hymn 
to the Seasons, or Githe’s opening hymn in Faust, or Addison’s 
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well-known hymns generally appended to the scripture para- 
phrases sung in the Scottish church, or Heber’s well-known 
missionary hymn, or so many pure and clear gems of chaste 
Christian emotion in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica,’ and the ‘Christian Year.’ 
In all these compositions, though there may not be the highest 
flight of which the religious man is capable, there is at least some 
art of Nature, Humanity, and Truth; all which the sublime 
Klopstock sweeps away in a whirling tempest of sounding ex- 
clamation, and carries you along with him in gaping bewonder- 
ment that the small breath of a single body should be able to raise 
such a hurricane. This, indeed, must ever be the result when 
ious persons, impatiently longing after immortality, attempt to 
te out of their mortal skins: when'soaring psalmisis, communing 
with angels overmuch, and cloudy spirits, forget that the sacred 
song (like the sabbath) was made for man, and not man for the 
song. 

There is another general remark on sacred poetry, which may 
be made with a peculiar propriety in reference to the ‘ Messiah.’ 
Is not the Epos of Christianity, of the life and death of Christ, 
written as chastely and as nobly as it possibly could be, in the 
GosPELS? And is it not a most foolhardy and impertinent thing 
in yous believing or not believing in the inspiration of these 
books, to set yourself to write it over again? ‘True, many things 
are very shortly told in the New Testament, and some things of 
deepest interest are rather indicated than described; but it does 
not follow, that by working over the simple narrative with a 
sounding paraphrase, and interweaving it with farfetched and long- 
spun episodes, you can either make what is shortly said more 
eloquent, or what is darkly hinted more clear. Are there not 
some things, also, that are much more wisely left to the pious 
imagination than made a public show of, pranked ostentatiously 
with vain rhetorical gewgaws? We confess that we hear 
weekly many things from the pulpit which offend much; for, 
like a fluent barrister, the preacher will needs handle his 
text so thoroughly, turning it this way, and that way, to this 
light, and to that, with such officious display, that the dis- 
tracted eye knows no more where to rest, and the thing is not to 
be seen at all for very multitude of telescopes. Now, exactly so 
as a text is in danger of being swamped in the sermon, is the simple 
gospel history of the death and resurrection of Christ (the subject 
of the ‘ Messiah’) liable to be confused, mystified, and metamor- 
phosed by a modern epopoeist. We must say again, there seems 
something extremely foolhardy and impertinent in any poet 
attempting such a theme. Those who write sacred poetry ought 
before all things to bear in mind that Christians have a BIBLE, 
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which the Greeks had not: and whether that Bible be regarded, 
according to the received opinion of Christendom, as being the 
word of God, or, as Coleridge has recently named it, merely as 
containing the word of God, still the Bible has, and must have with 
Christians (even with such as are most Romanist and Puseyite 
in their views), a comprehensive character and an exclusive au- 
thority, such as no Homer or Hesiod ever had amongst the 
Heathens. Now even the Greeks never attempted to sing the 
wrath of Achilles or the wanderings of Ulysses, after it had been 
already done by Homer. ‘Their tragedians out of the vast ma- 
terials of the Cyclic poets, with Homer at their head, constructed 
plays;* and the Lyric poets of Greece and Rome used the same 
materials largely: all which was natural and proper. But the 
materials with which the Christian poet has to work are both 
much more scanty, and of such a nature, that he, who takes from 
the apocryphal to add to the canonical, will, when he has done his 
best, appear to the judicious only to have sewed on a gorgeous 
patch. Do we then say that sacred Dramas and sacred Epics are 
absolutely and altogether to be expelled from Christian poetry? 
By no means. Only let the aspiring young Milton see well what 
he is about ! That one succeeded, an such a one as he gives no 
warranty that a thousand shall not fail. 


Periculose plenum opus alez 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso : 


as Horace said to Pollio, engaged in a history of the civil war: 


sacdel a theme of perilous risk 
Thou handlest, and hot fires beneath thy path 
The treacherous ashes nurse. 


It is, no doubt, possible to write a good epic poem on some subject 
of the New Testament, which is much nearer to our faith, and 
therefore much more delicate to meddle with than the Old. Out 
of eleven verses of the fourth chapter of Matthew, without any 
aid from apocryphal gospels, Milton made a short Christian nar- 
rative poem in four books, which would have occupied a more 
prominent place in general esteem, had not its author written a 
great Epos so much superior, and had he not disappointed public 
expectation in this lesser one, by baptizing it with a sounding 
misnomer. ‘ Paradise Regained,’ or the ‘ Temptation of Christ’ 
as it should properly be called, is a rare instance of how much 
may be made of little by a great mind, without that appearance 





* “T only dress up fragments from the great banquet of Homer,” said 
ZEschylus, 
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of overdoing and overloading which is so offensive in Klopstock. 
Mark also the wisdom of our poet im another regard. He has 
not, like Klopstock, chosen a principal scene of gospel history, and 
one which had already received a full description, and been put forth 
in sufficient prominence by the pen of the Evangelist. He takes 
a mere accessory incident, so to speak, an incident which stands 
altogether in the background of gospel history, noticed rather 
than narrated, and this he spreads out before the pious view, and 
pictures panoramically. The gospel history of the Temptation, 
says simply, ‘“‘ Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them.” What the Evangelist here nakedl 
states as having been shown, the Poet actually shows, and in ak 
a style as aman only of a grandly comprehensive imagination, and 
of a vast erudition, could do. ‘There is nothing in ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
superior to the panoramic description of the Eastern and Western 
world, of Parthia, Rome, and Greece, in the third and fourth 
books of the ‘ Regained.’ Take his grand Epos now, and see how 
skilfully in the same view Milton has managed that. Without 
the devil and the angelic ‘‘ machinery” (as the old critics used to 
speak), our great poet could certainly never have built up an Epos 
from the materials of the third chapter of Genesis only, of such 
breadth and stateliness as that which we now boast. But all this, 
the reader will observe, is extra-biblical. The Fall of the Angels, 
with which the ‘ Paradise Lost’ so Titanically opens, is alluded to 
or supposed in the bible history; not laid down doctrinally, much 
less described in detail. Milton, therefore, from extra-biblical 
materials, raised up an extra-mundane Epos; an Epos at least of 
which the terrestrial scenery forms only a small part, in propor- 
tion to the vast-moving, majestic-peopled, celestial, and infernal 
atmosphere with which it is encompassed. Thus, though narrat- 
ing a bible history, our poet with the most dexterous manage- 
ment seems not to plant himself on any ground previously occu- 
pied by the Bible; whereas Klopstock takes up ground already 
occupied by the Evangelist, and instead of extending the scene 
only dilates the phrase of the gospel, dragging in from all per- 
tinent and impertinent places a crowd of huddled supernumeraries, 
and encompassing the solemn silence of the crucifixion with a 
multitudinous bray of trumpets, and a whirl of dark words, and 
quaking sentences to involve the universe. Truly a ‘ very Ger- 
man Milton!’ 

Passing from these general remarks to a nearer and detailed 
view of the ‘ Messiah,’ the first thing that strikes us is its mon- 
strous bulk: twenty cantos of hexameters, some of them contain- 
ing 1500 lines!’ With the rich materials of chivalry and romance, 
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a luxuriant Ariosto might run on, like an arabesque decora- 
tion along a — to an immeasurable length without offence; 
but Klopstock, whose materials were of the scantiest, had he only 
possessed half as much sense as he had sound, could never have he- 
sitated for a moment to confine himself within the bounds which 
Virgil and Milton had found too spacious rather than too narrow 
for a just epic effect. Klopstock, however, was and remained a 
BOY, in the whole style of his poetry; but as young preachers, partly 
from an overboiling of zeal in the heart, and partly from a defect 
of dexterous management in the head, are apt to make long ser- 
mons, so it is a marked characteristic of Klopstock, not in his 
‘Messiah’ only, but also in his Odes, that he never knows how to 
observe any bounds.* A recent English translator, therefore,t has 
done well, and made a very notable improvement upon his origi- 
nal, by the simple method of clipping out lines by scores and by 
hundreds from every canto, fusing two cantos or even three oe- 
casionally into one, and compressing the whole poem into fifteen 
books instead of twenty. ‘Those who are familiar with the great 
modern mystery of stretching out tales into three volumes that 
would have been much better told in one, will easily understand 
how out of three or four chapters of Evangelic prose Klopstock 
contrived to spin out three or four volumes of heroic poetry. 
The work is equally divided into two parts: the first ten books 
containing the Passion and the Crucifixion ; the other ten comprising 
from the Crucifixion to the Ascension. It is impossible for us in 
the present limited sketch, to attempt any thing like a detailed 
account of the contents of so vast a machinery: but we shall men- 
tion generally the argument of each book, so that the curious 
may have some idea of the strugture and progress of the poem. 
The first book presents Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, and 
Gabriel and Eloah are engaged partly in mimistering to him, 
artly in making preparations through the universe for the cele- 
feotren of the great second sabbath that is to mark the completion 
of the work of human redemption. The second book exhibits 
the devils in council; in this respect, but in this only, like to the 
second book of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The principal diabolic 
personages are Satan and Adramelech, both exceeding fierce and 





* The obscurity which has been complained of in some of Klopstock’s Odes does not 
result, like the occasional obscurity of Tacitus, from the crowding of much thought 
into a small compass of words, and a desire to suggest rather than to expound; 
but it proceeds partly from a certain jerking and abrupt movement of his thoughts, 
and partly from a vicious ambition to imitate the ancients no less in their syntac- 
tical than in their prosodiacal form. It is still true, however (what Géthe men- 
tions, D. W. vi., und Werke xxv., p. 88), that, compared with the first books of the 
‘Messiah,’ there is much that may be called compression in the Odes. 

t Supra, note, p. 444. 
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furious spirits; but the latter, if possible, more furious than the 
first, and secretly scheming to supplant him in the sovereignty of 
Hell. Besides these there is a devil, whom, since it is hardly 
likely that Klopstock was familiar with Dryden’s opera of King 
Arthur and his ‘last seduced and least deformed of Hell,’ we 
may perhaps admit to be original and of Klopstockian invention: 
one who seems to be zz hell, but not of it: one to whom Burns’s 
stanza might apply, 


“ O wad ye tak a thought an men 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake: 
I’m wae to think upo’ your den 
Ev’n for your sake.” ? 


This penitent or half-penitent devil is Abaddona, a most ab- 
normal and heterodox character; touching whom it is related that 
the poet once received a serious pastoral visit from a pious Lutheran 
clergyman, the purpose of which was to beseech the bard, “ for 
God’s sake, and the honour of our holy religion, not to think of 
finally saving the fallen angel, Abaddona!”* In the third canto 
the sufferings of Christ in the garden are continued; Eloah 
descends to number his tears. The souls of the fathers, who 
dwell in the sun, send an angel down to inquire concerning the 
suffermgs of the Messiah; and to this angel, while they are 
asleep, the guardian angels of the twelve Apostles describe their 
several characters. The devil shows a wicked dream to Judas. 
The Messiah awakes, and speaks of his speedy departure. The 
fourth book presents Caiaphas and the high priests in deliberation ; 
then follows the institution of the Supper. Judas departs and 
bargains with the pharisees to betray Christ. In the fifth book 
the poet ventures to bring down Jehovah himself in terrors upon 
Tabor, to hold judgment on the Messiah for the sins of men; 
and the vicarious suffering is described in ‘ three great hours.’ 
The third hour past, the Almighty ascends again to heaven. In 
the sixth canto Christ is betrayed by Judas, brought before 
Caiaphas, and condemned. In the seventh canto Christ is brought 
before Pilate and Herod, and finally delivered over to the rage of 
the pharisees. Canto Eighth: The Crucifixion. Congregation of 
spirits from all quarters, to view this awful event. ‘The souls of 
the fathers descend from the sun; among them Adam and Eve. 
The planet, on which the souls of men dwell previous to their 
birth on earth, is brought before the sun, and this causes an 
eclipse, storm, and earthquake. ‘Two angels of death come and 
hover seven times round the cross. Satan and Adramelech, 


* Erganzungen, iii. 207. 
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attempting to approach, are cast in confusion into the Dead Sea. 
In Canto Ninth the sufferings of Christ on the cross continue. 
Description of the conduct of John and the Virgin Mary, Peter 
Lebbeus and Andrew, during the crucifixion. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Moses discourse on the redemption. A cherub brings the 
souls of pious heathens to Golgotha, and explains to them the 
mystery of their salvation. Earthquake again. The penitent 
devil Abaddona comes to contemplate the sufferings of Christ on 
the cross. The angel of death, Obaddon, brings the soul of Iscariot 
to the cross; then shows him heaven; and lastly drags him down 
to hell. ‘The tenth canto finishes the sufferings of Christ on the 
cross. ‘The Saviour blesses the multitude of spirits that surround 
the cross, and specially that host of glorious destination that are 
soon to appear on earth, and take a chief part in the propagation 
of the Christian religion. Timothy, Clemens Romanus, Linus, 
and others are described. Miriam and Deborah sing the death- 
song of the Messiah. Adam and Eve descend to the grave of 
Christ, and thank God for their redemption, and pray for the 
race of men. Eloah calls out from the pinnacle of the temple that 
the angel of death approaches. Arrival of the angel of death; and 
death of the Messiah. Canto Eleventh: The glory of the Messiah 
enters the holy of holies. The Messiah leaves the temple, and 
wakes many souls of the fathers from the dead. Description of 
the resurrection of Adam, Eve, Lot, Enos, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Melchisedech, Isaiah, Daniel, David, Gabriel, Simeon, 
John the Baptist, and many others. This canto contains 1569 
verses. Canto Twelfth: Christ laid in the tomb. Death of Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus. Canto Thirteenth: Gabriel assembles the 
angels, and those who had risen from the dead, to witness the 
resurrection. The glory of the Messiah descends from heaven. 
Adam and Eve worship; Christ rises from the dead; song of 
triumph. The soul of a heathen is brought before him. He 
judges it, and vanishes. Philo, one of the most violent of the 
pharisees, commits suicide: Obaddon conducts his soul to hell. 
In Canto Fourteenth, Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene, nine other 
pious women, and to Peter. DoubtsofThomas. Jesus appears to 
the disciples. In Canto Fifteenth a number of those who were risen 
from the dead appear to the first Christians, confirm them in their 
faith, and assure them of immortality. In Canto Sixteenth the 
Messiah assembles the angels, and those who were risen from the 
dead, on Mount Tabor. He reveals himself to them as the judge 
and the ruler of the world. He sits in judgment on the souls of 
several who have lately died. He descends into hell, and chastises 
the fallen spirits. Canto Seventeenth: The Messiah appears to 
Thomas. He descends, with Gabriel, to the spirits of those who 
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perished in the flood, and decides their fate. Renewed apparitions 
of those who had risen from the dead to many of the pious. Canto 
Eighteenth: Adam prays to the Messiah, that he would reveal to 
him some of the glorious consequences of the Redemption, and his 
prayer is answered by a vision of the last judgment. Adam 
describes this vision to the angels and those who were risen from 
the dead. Canto Nineteenth: Adam continues to describe his vision 
of the last judgment; and, among other acts of grace, mentions 
the pardon of the penitent devil, Abaddona. Jesus shows him- 
self on several occasions to the disciples. ‘The Ascension. Canto 
‘Twentieth: The Messiah is represented during his continued ascent 
heavenwards as upborne by the triumphal songs of angels, blessed 
spirits, and those who had risen from the dead. ‘The various 
praises of the Messiah are sung. The throne of the Most High 
is seen at a distance. The praises of the Messiah are raised in 
renewed paans. The Messiah arrives in heaven, and sits down 
at the right hand of God. 

This abstract, though as meagre as we possibly could make it, 
will be sufficient to show the intelligent reader how Klopstock, even 
in the structure and architecture of his poem, aspired to produce 
an effect by the material sublime of mass and multitudinosity 
merely. Nothing is cheaper than this; by mere piling of quantity 
without quality, by tellmg of hundreds upon hundreds, and 
thousands upon thousands, to overpower the imagination of the 
vulgar. The ‘ impudent Highlander, whose snug embrace of 
a cloud of tradition,’ begot the celebrated poems of Ossian, deals 
in this article not a little ; but Klopstock far outrides him. ‘* Con- 
rad was a son of Albion; the chief of an hundred hills; his deer 
drank of a thousand streams; a thousand rocks replied to the 
voice of his dogs.” So M‘Pherson. So also Klopstock has no 
way of expressing the sublime on the most solemn occasions 
that seems to him so effectual, as a huge-gaping tausend und 
aber tausend! ‘Thus in the description of the Creation, vi. 505: 

“God moved full of a thousand times a thousand thoughts, holding 
in his right hand a thousand times a thousand lives !”* 

And in a like barrenness of moral and fruitfulness of arith- 
metical sublimity, our German Milton has no more ingenious 
method of conveying to our mind the extraordinary grandeur or 
excellence of any object, than by simply saying that it was the 
grandest and most excellent thing of the kind that ever had been 
in creation, or ever should be again. In this style Mary, the sister 
of Lazarus (iv. 666) is described as ‘in her eye, full of melancholy 


* « Erging voll tausend mahl tausend Gedanken, 
Tausendmal tausend Leben in seiner Rechte versammelt.” 
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repressing the most moving tear that ever was wept.’ The 
writer of Klopstock’s life in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 
though no great admirer of the poet, remarks, innocently enough, 
that there are many and great beauties in Klopstock’s writings 
which it is impossible to transfer into another tongue. Now, so 
far from this being true, the fact is, that in the passage which we 
have just quoted, and others of the same shallow extravagancy, the 
German poet is indebted to his English translator for an air of 
chasteness and propriety that does in no wise belong to him. 
Thus, instead of 

In dem Auge voll Wehmuth hielt Sie die rithrendste Thrine zuriick 
die Jemals geweint war. 
The English translator gives 

In her calm eye 


She checked the liquid sorrow, whose mute woe 
Touched every heart. 


And so in other places. No man who has not read Klopstock in 
the original, and read a good deal of him, can be fully aware of 
this material grossness of his sublime. With a similar big-mouthed 
nothingness the German Milton describes the remorse of Iscariot 
after having betrayed his Master thus: ‘ Terrible even as a wide- 
opened grave the thought spreads itself out before me ; it is the 
most torturing of torturing thoughts that a dying man ever felt: 
the thought that I have betrayed him!” which in like manner 
the Englishman, with an instinctive good taste, has improved 
ito . 

Before me, like a yawning grave, the black, 

The hideous thought ingulfs my soul, 

I have betrayed him. 

Klopstock is, perhaps, a solitary instance of a writer of repu- 
tation im a superior language whom it is impossible for a translator 
using an inferior language not to improve, and that without mean- 
ing to do so. Our English language has no conception of the 
immensity of sounding breadth with which he rolls himself along. 
With what proclamations, invocations, and adjurations does he not 
begin! How ominously does he not stalk from star to star 
upon his seven-league-boots, and ride upon a whirlwind of words 
furiously!’ When he stands he is a whole mountain ! when he 
moves he is a thousand-voiced cataract, whose strength has been 
gathered from the torrents of a thousand hills! Quite Ossianic! 
(The Germans in those days were immense admirers of the Celt.) 
His voice is thunder, and his look is lightning; the earth trem- 
bles where he treads, and the rocks fall in! Then when he is 
wrathful, how his eyes glare with red fire, and roll infuriate ! how 
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his hair floats like the trailing comet in the sky, how his mouth 
foams, his teeth gnash, and his feet stamp! Tender again or 
timid, how he starts, turns pale, staggers, trembles, and melts 
away into darkness! Joyful, how he quakes all over with ecstasy, 
and weeps him out into a glorious rainbow of sentiment! 
Literally, and without exaggeration, we must say, ‘ unbecoming 
as it may be to speak disrespectfully of works that have enjoyed 
for a length of time a widely-spread reputation,™ still we must say, 
that if any actor of broad farce should inquire of us where he 
might find the richest selection of extravagant words, extravagant 
descriptions, and extravagant speeches, wherewith to put together 
a master specimen of the mock sublime, we could direct him no- 
where with so much propriety as to Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah.’ It is by 
studying this man, much more than Kotzebue or any play-writer, 
that the Englishman can form to himself a perfect idea of what 
has long been known in England by the peculiar designation of 
GERMAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 

As for the other works of Klopstock, dividing themselves as 
they naturally do ito three departments; the lyric, the dramatic, 
and the critical; the first department only can claim a passing 
glance from the student. Unquestionably, Klopstock, if he is a 
poet at all, is a lyric poet, and nothing but a lyric poet. When 
not in a full flow of emotion, he is a very stiff formal personage 
indeed, and not at all engaging. He is all flame, all cloud, all 
billow, or all tears: solidity, stability, tangibility, reality, he has 
none : 

The other shape, 
If shape it might be called that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed. 

But one may weep with Klopstock, though one cannot look at 
him; and this, after all, is his best poimt. A most invincible 
passion (as his friend Schmidt saidf) he assuredly had for love: 
he was the warmest of friends and the most ardent of lovers. 
Therefore he could not understand Petrarch. That sort of calm, 
contemplative love, that could turn itself with leisurely elegance 
into all manner of sonnets, he could not comprehend: 

Heissest du Laura? Laura besang Petrarcha in Liedern 
Zwar dem Bewunderer schin aber dem Liebenden nicht. 


Petrarch, he said, celebrated Laura in verses which the man of 


taste will admire, but which the lover will think cold. Not so. 
are his own verses: whether friend or fatherland, love or religion, 





* Wordsworth’s Works, vol. iii., p. 339. 
} Erganzungen, i. 182, “ Uniiberwindliche Neigung zur Liebe.” 
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inspire the theme, he is never cold. He never forgets the man in 
the artist. His great fault rather is that he has too little art; that 
he pours himself out with too great impetuosity to carry the com- 
mon reader along with him; with too much of sweeping vastitude 
to please any reader. But he is a true, sincere, and earnest man, 
‘writing always with tears in his eyes,’ says Meta; and if the 
Horatian si vis me flere, were the only, as it certainly is the 
main rule for pathetic composition, Klopstock in elegy certainly 
would never fail. Weeping, however, as well as shouting, requires 
a certain moderation and tempering, in order to produce what the 
Germans call an xsthetical effect. Now this moderation it is 
precisely that Klopstock can in no wise attain to; and the conse- 
quence is, that as his sublime always fumes into bombast, so his 
pathetic is seldom free from Wertherism. 

The first cantos of the ‘ Messiah,’ indeed, and many of the earlier 
odes of Klopstock, must be regarded as the true prophets of 
Werther, of which connexion Werther himself bears the most 
satisfactory testimony. 


“We moved to the window. It thundered sidewards, the glorious 
rain came down in a refreshing pour, and a reviving fragrance came 
floating up in all the fulness of a warm air. She stood leaning on her 
elbow ; her glance darted through the landscape; she looked to heaven, 
and to me. I saw her eye full of tears; she laid her hand on mine, 
and said—Kuorstock ! I recollected the glorious ode which was in 
her thoughts, and sank in the stream of emotion which she with this 
watchword had caused to gush over me. I could restrain myself no 
longer, but, bending towards her hand, I kissed it amid a flow of the 
most ecstatic tears, and looked up again to her eye. Noble bard! 
would that in this moment thou hadst seen thy own apotheosis! and 
me! Oh! never after this may I hear thy so-often desecrated name 
coupled with what is common or profane.” 

Thus Werther: and, beyond all doubt, the sympathy of such 
hearts as those of Werther and Charlotte in the eighteenth century 
was of more value to Klopstock than the approbation of cool 
British critics in the nineteenth. The poet who supplied such 
nicely sensitive existences with the food which was convenient for 
them, did not write in vain. We British men, however, who 
are made of sterner stuff, can only lament that we are not both 
very German and very young, to enjoy, so as thousands of pure snd 
delicate hearts have enjoyed them, THE ODES OF KLOpstTocK.* 

* « The facultas lacrymataria, this beauty-plaster of German poetry, from Klop- 
stock’s soaring elevation down to Dusch, these telescopized eyes, unnameable 
looks, and the whole theological hermaphroditism, are rags more perishable than 
the paper on which they are printed. Feel if you will such things, but fecl them 
for yourself. I imagined that I felt them also when I was a child; but to drum 


them up publicly before others is sheer impertinence.”— FusELy, in the letter before 
quoted, 
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We have already (p. 446) given the English reader a: specimen 
of the Klopstockian Ode. That composition we brought forward 
as a characteristic specimen of the exclamatory style in which the 
German Pindar so oe ely indulges; and rw fe We are sorry to 
state, not merely in his sacred lyrics, where such a style draws 
a sort of excuse from the transcendental nature of the subject, but 
also in patriotic and other odes. We add a specimen of a more 
temperate character; and, for the sake of contrast, shall set down 
that Ode of Horace upon which it seems to have been modelled. 


HORACE. Ope. IV. 3. 
To MELPOMENE. 


Whom thou, Melpomene, 

Hast at his birth with placid eye beheld, 
Him not the Isthmian toil 

Shall crown prime Pugilist ; not the mettled steed 
In the Achzan Car 

Shall lead victorious ; not the Delian leaf 
Gracing his warlike brow 

Shall show to the Capitol what hero crushed 
The tumid threats of kings ; 

But the sweet waters fertile Tibur laving, 
The frequent nodding groves, 

Shall stamp him noble by olian song. 
The sons of mighty Rome, 

The chief of cities, deem me worthy now 
To swell the poet’s roll ; 

Less keenly now the tooth of envy bites. 
Oh ! thou Pierian Muse 

That tempers the sweet sound o’the golden shell ; 
Oh! thou to fishes mute, 

That canst impart the Swan’s note if thou wilt, 
Thy gift ’tis all, that I 

Am pointed by the admiring crowds, the bard 
O’ the Roman lyre: that I 

Do play and please, if that I please, is thine. 


KLOPSTOCK. Ope L 


THE DISCIPLE OF THE GREEKS. 

Whom genius at his birth beheld, and smiled 
With consecrating love 

To own the child, around whose boyish head 
Thy fabled playmates flew, 

Anacreon, the poetic doves, and charmed 
With their soft-cooing notes 

The scholiasts’ din from his Mzonian ears, 
Whom with their plumy wings 
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Contrast of Horace and Klopstock. 
They shaded, that antiquity to his eye 


No wrinkled front might show ; 

Him not the conqueror boasting bloody days 

That in the popular curse 
Are withering, to the iron field allures 

Where from thy pitiless grasp, 

Death hundred-armed, no mother’s anguish sobbed 

From bleeding heart can tear 
Her dying son. Him if the fates have made 

To dwell with kings, untaught 
The din of arms to hear, with serious eye 

He sees (and when he sees 
Shudders) the stark and soulless corpse outstretched, 

And his pure blessing weeps 
O’er the flown spirit, flown to regions, where 

No murderous hero dwells. 

Him moves nor vulgar pride, nor a great name 

Such as the world can give, 

Moves not the gaping fool, that waits to make him 

A show to gaping friends, 

Moves not the sweet smile of a woman who 

Is fair and nothing more, 

To whom the song of Singer* is obscure. 

Tears for a better fame 
Shall join him to the consecrated band 

Of the immortal dead ; 

(The immortal ancients, whose enduring worth, 

Like stream increased by stream, 

Flows through all ages) and shall win for him 

The lofty meed which none 
But lofty souls may earn. He, to whom Fate 

Hath given (what gift to few 
She gave), a fair friend who can think, doth make 

Each bright tear from her eye, 

Drawn by his moving lay, the lovely pledge 

Of brighter tears to flow. 

The contrast of these two odes is perfect, and most instructive. 
Where the first is concise, the second is verbose ; where the one 
is clear, the other is obscure ; and simplicity in the ancient, 
becomes involution in the modern. The Roman is a full-grown 
man of chastened and sober emotion. The German isa youth 


of beautiful, but somewhat femininet and exaggerated senti- 
ment. 








* Elizabeth Singer,.afterwards married to our English poet Rowe. 

_t “Klopstock was a true poet of the people (Volksdichter), but the poet only of 
pious-minded, pensive, sensitive souls, specially of females. The aged wife of a 
German miner, being seized with a mortal sickness, wished to live only so long 
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Of Klopstock’s dramatical and critical works the less that is 
said the better. He wrote his tragedies on the barren Greek 
model, because he wanted luxuriance and variety to write them 
on the English. Some of them, as ‘ The Battle of Herman,’ 
are as much lyric as dramatic ; their dialogue is prose in a 
passion ; and their druidical hymns are the same sort of high- 
flown, exclamatory, violent-plunging, and abrupt-striding com- 
positions with which we are familiar in the odes. Others, like 
‘Solomon,’ are purely dialogical, and written in the common ten- 
syllabled Iambic verse. This subject of Solomon, his apostacy 
from and return to Jehovah, can some fine dramatic materials. 
But to turn these to advantage, wit and grace and ease, and a nice 
perception of character,were necessary ; all which Klopstock wanted. 
The same may be said of his great critical work, ‘ Die Deutsche 
Gelehrten Republik’ —The Literary Republic of the Germans ;—a 
dogmatico-s atirico-historical scheme of what that German literature 
was in the year of grace 1772, and what it ought to be. But Klop- 
stock had neither compass of intellect nor catholicity of heart to set 
himself up in the face of Germany as a literary dictator; and he 

yas altogether destitute of that fine playful perception of the ridi- 
culous, and that nice and delicate handling | of what is foolish, 
without which the most gigantic Aristarchus is but a heavy giant 
dealing clumsy blows to make wicked boys laugh, and tailors 
boast of their muscle. Klopstock’s prose is altogether something 
very peculiar. ‘The author of the ‘ Messiah’ seems to have con- 
sidered himself too great and almost sacred a person to be a man 
with other men; therefore, when he puts off his wings, he puts on 
stilts. It is but doing him justice, however, to ‘state, that he 
strides more properly at this artificial elevation than many a no- 
table German plulosopher on his natural legs can walk. 

In the above remarks we have been obliged to write from our 
present position, and to say how Klopstock appears to us English- 
men now. But we stated also in the outsct, that to estimate him 
fairly, we must consider also what he was to the Germans at the 
middle of the last century; and, in reference to this, his services 
to the German language, by opening for it a broader channel, 
and teaching it a more manly movement, can never be mentioned 


that she might be able to read the two last cantos of the Messiah, which were 
daily expected to appear ; her wish was granted, and the pious old woman died 
in peace. Spolberg’s noble Agnes wrote to Klopstock—‘ Only in eternity shall 
I be able to thank you fully for the indescribable emotions with which you have 
made both my heart and my eye to overflow—you have infused into my heart an 
imperishable desire to be good.’ In these words there is truth. Seriousness, and 
moral dignity, and a high religious tone, in Germany, trace their source to Klop- 
stock.” Ueber Klopstock’s Wesen und Wirken von Dr. Lucas, Konigsberg, 1824. 
Ergiinzungen, iii, 114. 
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by any true-hearted German without the deepest gratitude. 
True it may be that Klopstock, in his epic hexameters, lashes 
the language into mere foam that makes the reader blind; true no 
less that in many of his odes, written in alcaics and asclepiads, he 
bruises our bones with unexpected jerks, wrenches our joints from 
their sockets, and makes us feel for all the world (so Zelter says)* 
as if we were ‘eating stones’ (his verses being on many occasions 
like nothing so much as his own most unharmonious name): ne- 
vertheless he emancipated the German muse completely from the 
tutory of the old French dancing-master, and by teaching her to run 
and stride athletically, prepared her for that steady and stately 
ace of German manhood, which from such men as Githe, 
Rchiller, and Wieland, she was destined to receive. Let us hear 
on this head a most competent judge, Wolfgang Menzel. Let 
us, in justice, hear on the whole matter of Klopstock’s merits 
this masculine voice of recent German criticism. No reader who 
has taken any interest in the subject of this article will think 
our pages uselessly encumbered by the insertion at full length of 
the following passages. We translate from the chapter entitled 
‘Grackomanie,’ in the third book of the ‘ Deutsche Litteratur.’ 


“ But above all these German Horaces, Anacreons, Pindars, and 
sops, stands the German Homer Kuorstocx. He it was properly, 
who, by the mighty influence of his Messiah and his Odes, brought the 
antique taste into vogue ; and this not in defiance of German and 
Christian sentiment, but in friendly alliance with them. Religion and 
Fatherland were his main mark; but in regard to the outward form of 
poetry he looked on that of the ancient Greeks as the most perfect, and 
conceived that he had united the most beautiful matter with the most 
beautiful form by singing the praises of Christianity in a Greek form. 
A strange error, no doubt, but an error which arose most naturally out 
of the strange character of the age in which he lived. Tis true, indeed, 
that the English literature was not without influence upon Klopstock, for 
his Messiah is only a pendant to Milton’s Paradise Lost ;f but Klopstock 


* “ With Klopstock I will have nothing more to do, He was a man certainly 
that deserved to be what he strove to be. He has done enough to anticipate so 
much, and to collect such fine materials. His name shall never be forgotten, 
though people may, indeed, forget how it was that he ever came to have a name. 
For me, at least, he is and never can be a poet; he wants exactly that thing which 
I most desiderate in works of art, and of which he, perhaps, had not even a notion. 
I never can feel myself warm or comfortable on the food which he supplies. Iam as if I 
were eating stones. His odes stand in the same relation to true poetry that Mer- 
cury’s wand did to a serpent.”—Briefwechsel zurischen zw. Zelter und Goethe, vol. 
iL, p. 42, 

T It is observed by almost all the biographers and eulogists in the ‘ Ergiinzungen’ 
that Klopstock had conceived the idea of the ‘ Messiah’ before Bodmer’s translation 
had made him acquainted with the work of the immortal Englishman ; but that 
his mind, which had hitherto wavered between a patriotic theme (Henry the 
Fowler) and a sacred Epos (the Messiah), was, by the example of Milton, finally 
fixed on the latter. As to Klopstock’s general acquaintance with English lite- 
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was nevertheless any thing but a mere imitator of the English; his 
merits in respect of German poetry are as peculiar as they are great. He 
expelled the French Alexandrine and the short light rhyming verse* 
which had prevailed universally before him ; and in their stead intro- 
duced the Greek hexameter, Sapphic, Alcaic, lambic, and other verses of 
the ancients. By this means not only was the French bombast and the 
art of rhyming without sense laid aside, and the poet moreover forced to 
think more of the sense than of the sound of his verses, but the German 
language in respect of rhythmical harmony received a wonderful im- 
provement, and attained to a compass and a flexibility which were even 
then of service to it, when succeeding poets rejected the Greek form as 
an exercise merely preparatory and prelusive. Besides this, Klopstock, 
though in form a Greek, was always in soul a German; and he it was 
who infused into our literature that spirit of patriotic enthusiasm and 
deification of Teutonism, which, since then, in spite of all foreign fashions, 
has never been extinguished ; nay, rather has often asserted itself against 
the influence of the stranger in a manner no less ridiculous than unjust. 
For, however preposterous it may sound, that he, the son of the French 
era of peruques, should call himself a ‘ Barb,’ and with this designation 
mix up three altogether heterogeneous epochs, the modern, the antique, 
and the old German, it is still true that with this man begins that 
healthy boldness of German poetry, which, at length, ventured to cast 
off the chains of foreign servitude, and to renounce for ever that humi- 
liating air of submission which had marked it since the ill-omened peace 
of Westphalia. It was, indeed, high time for a man to come who 
should strike freely his breast and say, I am a German! 

“ Lastly, this highest praise is not to be passed over in silence, that 
Klopstock’s poetry and his patriotism were both deeply rooted in that 
sublime ethico-religious faith which his ‘ Messiah’ celebrates. And he 
it was who, next to Gellert, lent to modern German poetry that dignified, 
earnest, reverential character, which, in spite of all extravagances of 
fancy and of wit, it has never since lost, and which foreign nations have 
ever chiefly admired in our literature, or at least looked upon with awe. 
When we consider the influence of the frivolous French philosophy of 
the lust century, and the fashion of sneering introduced by Voltaire, we 
can then only perfectly understand how strong the reacting influence of 
Klopstock was, to stem so overflowing a tide. 

‘More powerfully, therefore, than even the thorough drilling to 
which he subjected the German language, have his patriotism and his 
noble spirit of piety tended to place his name in that position of respect 
and reverence which it will always maintain. These qualities of heart have 


rature, so far as the present writer has observed, Fuseli seems to be right when 
he says that it was very superficial. He speaks majestically about Popes, Addi- 
sons, Youngs, and Miltons, all lumped together and without discrimination. 

* Knittel vers, “ Properly the term for those short, tripping, and trivial verses 
which had nothing of poetry but the rhyme, and which were the common staple 
of German literature before the time of Opitz ; used also for any kind of doggrel 
or Hudibrastic verse generally.” Camre. 
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always secured for him admiration even then, when no one was inclined 
to read him: according to the old saying of Lessing, ‘ Klopstock is 
very sublime certainly, but I shall be content to be more moderately 
admired, so that I be more diligently read.’ It is true Klopstock loses 
every thing when one contemplates him at a nearer view and in detail. 
We must look at him from a certain distance, and be content with a 
general impression. When we read him he seems pedantic and long- 
winded: when we have read him, and look back upon him, he appears 
great and majestic. Then his two ideas, Fatherland and Religion, 
shine forth in their simple dignity, and impress the mind with a feeling 
of the sublime. We seem to behold a gigantic Ossianic ghost, a 
monstrous harp playing amid the clouds. When you come nearer him 
he dissolves in a thin, broad, misty cloud. But that first impression has 
mightily worked upon our soul, and tuned us to the permanent feeling of 
something great. Though a little metaphysical and cold at times, yet, 
in the two highest ideas of his poetry, he has given us two great doc- 
trines: the one, that true poetry, if it would grow to a mighty tree, 
must ever strike its roots in the soil of fatherland; the other, that all 
higher literature must find both its humblest beginning and its highest 
culmination in religion.” 

With this high-toned criticism and rational eulogy the name 
of Klopstock may pass worthily from the eighteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, and so forward. For ourselves we have only to 
express a wish, in conclusion, that our critical duty had allowed 
us to say somewhat less of the author and somewhat more of the 
man. Klopstock’s life was in some respects much more according 
to the noom of healthy nature than Klopstock’s writings. As an 
author, he appears often infected by the diseased atmosphere in 
which he lived, sickly and sentimental. As a man, he was 
vigorous and well braced, an excellent horseman, and the best 
skater in Hamburg. He lived altogether like a noble man anda good 
Christian, within the limited sphere in which it was given him to 
be great; and he died as those who feel that they have not lived 
in vain, nor left unimproved the talent with which they were in- 
trusted. 

His body was given to the grave with circumstances more 
memorable and more honourable than ever distinguished the 
apotheosis of a Roman emperor. The following account of these 
last honours, recalled from a forty years’ slumber, speaks more im- 
pressively of the respect in which his name was held than volumes 
of critical or biographical eulogy. The poet died at Hamburg 
on the 14th of March, 1803, aged seventy-cight years; and the fol- 
lowing description belongs to the morning of the 22d of March. 

‘* At ten o’clock the procession began amid the full chime of the six 
principal church-bells of Hamburg. A long train of carriages, con- 
taining the foreign ambassadors of Belgium, Denmark, England, 
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France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, the citizens of Hamburg, the 
senators, the literati, the merchants, the clergy, the teachers, and the 
artists, followed the body. This was laid on an open hearse drawn by 
four horses ; the ‘coffin was quite plain and covered with black cloth. 
On its lid lay a book made of white metal (weiss metall), besides a wreath 
of intertwined palm and oak branches. Klopstock’s wife had caused 
the following verse to be inscribed on the book. It is the same verse 
that he had selected from his own psalms to engrave on the coffin of his 
beloved Meta : 

Nah war meines Helfer’s Rechte 

Sah Sie gleich mein Auge nicht ; 

Weiterhin im Thal der Nichte 

War mein Retter und sein Licht. 


“Halfway to the grave, the slow moving train halted before the 
Hamburger Berg, then covered with spectators, being the boundary 
between the Hamburg and the Danish territory. At the gate of 
Altona the corpse was relieved by a deputation of official persons be- 
longing to the Danish government and the corporation of Altona, by 
a number of men of learning, officers, foreign generals, and citizens. 
The Hamburg guard of honour, which had hitherto accompanied the 
hearse, was now exchanged for a Danish one. Immediately before the 
hearse went eight men with marshal’s batons covered with crape, and 
in the middle of these went three virgins in white vesture and veil, their 
heads wreathed with oak-leaves and roses. They carried also, as an 
offering to the dead, wreathes of roses and myrtle, and baskets with the 
earliest buds and blossoms of the spring. This idea was very happily 
devised by the Altonese, and quite according to the heart of Klopstock. 
How passionately did he love youth and beauty! how passionately the 
early blooms of spring, the fair types of a resurrection to a nobler ex- 
isteuce! With bare head four chief mourners accompanied the hearse, 
holding each a craped ribbon that descended from each corner of the 
coffin. Thus the procession went forward through the main street of 
Altona; while from the military guard on parade, a hollow music of 
muffled horns resounded. On the churchyard at Ottensen a similar 
music received the procession beneath the lime-tree of the bard. Here 
the bier with the attendants stopped. The main body of the procession 
proceeded into the church, and ranged themselves in front of the altar 
at one o'clock. The coffin was then borne slowly into the church, sup- 
ported by the officers of the Hamburg municipality, and surrounded 
by the chief-mourners and mourning virgins: it was met by the soft- 
rising and gradually-swelling harmonies of a hymn sung by the choir 
from the gallery of the inner part of the church. The music was com- 
posed by Schwenk to the words of the holy singer’s psalm: the 
Vater unser. 

Round the earths circle the moons, 
Earths around the suns, 
And the hosts of the suns revolve 
Round a greatest sun: 

‘Our Father who art in Heaven!’ 
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“ More than a hundred musicians, and singing-girls, clad in white, 
from families in Hamburg, united under Schwenke’s leading, to sing 
this psalm strophe after strophe, as the coffin was being set down before 
the altar, and the three virgins were hanging their wreaths on it. A copy 
of the poet’s masterpiece, the Messiah, was carried before and laid on 
the lid of the coffm. A young boy covered the opened book with 
plaited twigs of laurel. After the psalm, the chorus sung Klopstock’s 
own funeral-hymn, beginning, 


Wie wird mir dann, O dann, mir > 
Wenn ich mich ganz des Herrn zu freun 
In Ihm entschlafen werde.* 


Choruses from “ Hory, Horny!” set to music by Romberg, and from 
Mozart’s Requiem, followed the funeral address. 

“ It was Klopstock’s own words that were read over his bier. Who at 
such a moment would have ventured to speak with other words than 
those of the sublime poet himself !—who could presume to stand up 
on such an occasion and eulogize the singer of the ‘ Messiah,’ the bard 
of Hermann our great deliverer from the yoke of Augustus, the 
creator of our language, which he first forced from the fetters of pedan- 
try, and minute anxiety? The passage was read from the 12th book 
of the ‘ Messiah,’ containing an account of the death of Mary the sister 
of Lazarus ; that sublime description of the death of a righteous man ; of 
Klopstock’s death ; those thoughts of religion, and high anticipations 
of immortality, which were peculiarly his thoughts, in death as in life, 
and which filled his soul with a higher peace than earth can bestow. 

“ Then the chorus of young women sang the resurrection-song (also 
by Klopstock), and the strain was re-echoed from the grave without. 


‘ Arise shalt thou, shalt soon arise, 
My dust that lowly slumbering lies! 
Immortal life shall He, 

Thy great Creator, give to thee! 


Hallelujah!’ 


While the resurrection-hymn was singing, the coffin was borne away 
and carried beneath the lime-tree to the grave. The attendants fol- 
lowed. Covered with the blooming firstlings of the spring, and with 
branches of laurel, it was then let down into the clay.”f 


. 

* This and the preceding and following quotations are from some hymns which 
Klopstock composed for the purposes of public worship, and in which, contrary 
to his constant practice, the necessity of public prejudice forced him to use rhyme. 

{ Ergiinzungen, iii. 247. 
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Art. XI—Le Courier Francais: La Presse: Le National. 
1842. 


La Siecle: Le Constitutionel: Le Journal des Débats. 1842. 


THE literature of the American Newspaper is not more dis- 
tinguishable from that of the French, than darkness is from light. 
But as we have shown, in the case of America, a most unjust 
and scandalous influence created, without character and without 
talent; we believe it will be instructive to show, in the case of 
France, that without something more than the highest order of 
talent, even aided by the best repute, a just and creditable in- 
fluence cannot be retained. 

It will startle many to be told that the Newspapers of France 
have in a great measure lost their celebrated hold of the opinions 
of the French People. But every attentive observer knows the 
fact, whatever the cause may be; and could accurately tell you 
the when, if not the why, of this visible decline of power. As 
in these cases it often happens, Journalism was at the height of its 
greatest triumph in Paris, when the disease which struck down its 
strength appeared. While a journalist was yet prime minister 
of France, its influence began to give way; though not till 
another journalist had received sentence and imprisonment as a 
felon, was its degradation openly proclaimed. We are not, as 
we shall prove, using language too strong for the occasion. 

Sometime in the early part of last year, the electors of Corbeil 
were invited to hear the addresses of two candidates for the 
honour of their representation. We can easily satisfy ourselves by 
a simple arithmetical calculation, that if thirty-four millions of 
Frenchmen give but a hundred and fifty thousand electors, the 
meeting held at the village of Corbeil could have contained but 
a fraction of electoral freedom. As public meetings are not tole- 
rated in France, an approach to one, although confined to the 
few, who, notwithstanding the infinite division of property into 
which the country is parcelled, are yet able to pay two hundred 
francs or eight pounds sterling direct taxation, is worthy of an 
encouraging attention. Perhaps the locality itself may help us to 
an analogy. Corbeil, about twenty miles distance from Paris, 
possesses the rare honour of being approached from the capital by 
a railway, at that time certainly the longest in the kingdom. 
Now the meeting of which we speak bore about the same propor- 
tion in privileges and immunities to our own tumultuous yet 
orderly assemblages, which, noisy as the waves, are yet as obe- 
dient to high laws and influences, as does the twenty miles’ Paris 
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and Corbeil railway, to the immense network of iron which over- 
spreads England. Yet as that short and solitary railway (for its 
fancy rivals for holiday custom to Versailles are hardly worth 
pom of) gives promise of rising enterprise, so the rare meet- 
ing at its terminus seemed full of hope, of growing liberty. The 
occasion was a more than usually important one. The Thiers 
Ministry had just fallen. Their successors, opposed by 
nearly the whole press, were anxious to receive the sanction of 
popular opinion. A vacancy in a metropolitan district was an 
excellent opportunity for ministers to test the favour of the 
country, while the ex-administration were naturally eager to win 
for themselves that crown of approbation which still remained 
wanting to the security and glory of their successors. With all 
respect for the government candidate, we shall pass his name 
over, and introduce at once to our readers M. Leon Faucher, 
editor of the ‘ Courier Francais.’ 

M. Faucher was upon this occasion placed in one of those pe- 
culiar situations, where the stake to be played for is so high, that 
he who is ambitious of winning puts his whole fortune on the 
cast. Not only did he risk the character of M. Thiers and his 
party, whom he represented, but, what was more important still, 
the credit and character of Journalism were to stand or fall by his 
election. Whether, then, from personal vanity, or the legitimate 
object of presenting to the electors the strongest point in his own 
favour, the editor of the ‘ Courier’ certainly tore away with a bold 
if not a rude hand, the veil which had hung over the connexion 
between the Press and the Thiers ministry. 

It is known to every body who takes the slightest interest in 
the politics of the day, that M. Thiers resigned because the king, 
upon the eve of the opening of the chambers, refused to admit a 
passage in the speech proposed to be spoken from the throne, 
which he regarded as tantamount to a declaration of war against 
the Four Great Powers, who, in conjunction with the Porte, had 
signed the treaty of July for the settlement of the Eastern Question. 
Previously to this, and while M. Thiers enjoyed the full exercise 
of ministerial power, he had drawn up the celebrated note of the 8th 
of May, addressed to Lord Palmerston, and declaring that an in- 
terference with the hereditary rights of Mehemet Ali over the 
Pachalic of Egypt, would be regarded by France as a Casus Belli. 
Many of M. Thiers’s partisans considered this note, after the sti- 
mulus which had been given to popular feeling by the watch- 
word that ‘France had been insulted,’ a very diluted specimen 
of diplomatic spirit; and the suspicion was so generally spread 
that M. Thiers had been acting only melodramatic anger from 
various motives, to some of which we shall not even allude, that 
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his dismissal caused comparatively very little sensation. This 
note of the 8th of May, whose effect upon public feeling we have 
just glanced at, was the document of all others which M.F aucher 
felt bound to adopt and justify. His manner of doing so deserves 
attention, inasmuch as upon that point turns much of the remark 
we shall have to offer upon Journalism in Paris. 

M. Faucher, then, announced to his astonished hearers that He, 
not a cabinet minister, not a member of the government, not holding 
a seat in the chamber, but simply Editor of the ‘ Courier Frangais,’ 
and as Editor, did assist at the drawing up of that very note of 
the 8th of May, declaring, under certain conjunctures, WAR. And 
what a War! One in which, as M. Thiers himself subsequently 
declared, ‘ the blood of ten generations would be shed!’ The 
charge against the note was, that it was prepared in so cautious 
a form, and contained so much qualification, as to neutralize its 
own menace. M. Faucher laboured to show, therefore, that it was 
in truth and substance that which it professed to be: a declara- 
tion of War in certain given circumstances, which circumstances, 
he contended, were likely to have arisen, and only did not arise, 
because of that very menace made with his own sanction: and that, 
in fact, Mehemet Ali owed to M. Thiers, and himself, M. Faucher, 
that he was not driven out of Egypt as he had been out of Syria. 
We do not stop to contest M. Faucher’s reasoning, or to dispute his 
facts: our object is to show, from evidence furnished by the editor 
of a leading ju.-nal, the position occupied by Journalism in France 
even up to the period of M. Thiers’s resignation. When M. 
Faucher told the electors of Corbeil that he sanctioned the note 
of M. Thiers, he did so upon the assumption of his own unques- 
tionable popularity. He dropped the office of advocate or apolo- 
gist for Thiers. He threw the guarantee of his own character 
between public suspicion and the ex-minister, not doubting for 
a moment, that in the presence of the people he stood the 
higher. He almost dared them to doubt the word of one to 
whom, as to the people’s tribune, M. Thiers had addressed an in- 
vitation to assist at the council-board upon the most solemn, per- 
haps the most awful occasion, on which the ministers of a great 
country ever sat: for Peace and War hung in the balance of their 
deliberation, and Leon Faucher held the scale. 

The election of Corbeil was decided against the editor of the 
‘Courier Frangais,’ and Journalism, and the man whom Jour- 
nalism had made Prime Minister of France, received each a blow 
that neither has since recovered. For it at once revealed the 
weakness, from which both had been some time suffering. 

But supposing Journalism, as we just now said, to have itself 
created the fame and the fortune of Thiers, he may possibly be 
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thought not wholly devoid of some excuse, if, at a later period, 
the attempt to misapply an agency never before unsuccessful, led 
him into grave mistakes, injurious if not fatal to his reputation. 
What is of more importance, however—we would ask if an 

such excuse is to be offered for the Press, which allowed itse 

to be flattered into a desertion of the trust reposed in it by the 
public, for a glittermg alliance with power? 

The bait was strong. A seat in the cabinet is usually deemed 
the highest object of ‘political ambition; but think of a seat ina 
tribunal raised by the cabinet above its own head, ‘ a power behind 
the throne greater than the throne itself!’ Think of substantial 
rule, without responsibility: independent of majorities in parlia- 
ment, independent of the king, nay, independent of the people! 
dependent upon no one; answerable to nobody; a self-created self- 
sustained corporation, enjoying anomalous place and unparalleled 
power, simply because it was believed to be faithful and sin- 
cere. A memorable lesson is taught in the result of a cheat of 
this kind. Here is a body which, finding itself thus the absolute 
leader, director, and governor of a people who are supposed to 
have no voice but through itself, presumes to barter with a 
minister for the unseen, undefined, but everywhere felt, throb of 
the popular heart, and suddenly discovers itself in one moment 
stripped of the power it had considered out of reach and unas- 
sailable: and that by the same impalpable silent withdrawal of 
confidence, which, wanting external forms of expression, is the 
more complete, because it shows no face to which to appeal, no 
ear to hear repentance or submission. 

Let us now, before we proceed further, state without reserve 
one great object that we have in proclaiming that the Paris Press, to 
whose transcendent power to a recent period we have afforded 
such striking evidence, is now ina comparatively fallen state. We 
do so, then, because it has, since its dethronement, in company 
with M. Thiers, preached an untiring crusade against England. 
Because, whatever the theme, Syrian. question, Right of search, 
Chinese or Affghan war, Belgian treaty, Barcelona re- 
volt, its tone has been invariably the same. Because, to 
the present hour, the Paris Journals, without exception, some 
insidiously, the most part openly, endeavour to sow the seeds 
of bitter hostility in the hearts of Frenchmen against England. 
Because, did that Press possess sufficient power, did it retain any 
thing like its old influence, Europe would at this moment be in 
the pangs and throes of a convulsion, to which we apply no 
epithet because we cannot find one capable of marking how terrible 
such a convulsion would be. Still, no doubt, these Journals pos- 
sess in a minor degree the capacity to do harm, which they are 
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exercising to its fullest extent; but every unprincipled word and 
deed of theirs, lies like a block in the way of a return to the great 
position they once held. 

Now this doctrine of Hatred to England does not arise from a 
consciousness of wilful wrong or injury inflicted upon France, for 
never at any period of the history of the two countries do French 
and British interests less clash than at the present moment. 
France is allowed to pursue without remonstrance her course of 
conquest in Africa. Her ports are alive with ship-builders, and 
she is preparing to rival England upon the seas; not, it is to be 
hoped. in hostility, but in fair and honourable concourse. Even 
upon Eastern ground, where it was supposed they could never 
join, we find British and French diplomacy united hand in hand 
to effect a common object; while at the joint bidding of Baron de 
Bourquenay and Sir Stratford Canning, a combined French and 
British fleet lately steered to the coast of Syria. It is not then 
from clashing interests, or interests likely to clash, that the so- 
called representatives of public opinion in France keep up this in- 
cessant din and jargon against their English neighbours. There 
was a time, indeed, when Hatred of Frenchmen formed part of the 
people’s vulgar creed at this side the channel, and if the people 
at the other side allowed their minds to dwell upon the history of 
former wars, it is possible that we might find colourable reasons 
for traditional dishke. Fortunately for the peace of mankind, 
the animosities of nations towards each other are short-lived. In 
the middle of the last century Prussians and Frenchmen were 
alternately friends and foes ; and France and Austria, after two 
centuries of conflict, shook hands and fought side by side. The 
Year 1830 proved how readily fifteen years of peace had smoothed 
over the burning discords of the Napoleon wars, for never did 
John Bull with more earnest cordiality thrust out his honest 
hand to the foe whom he had fought and forgiven, than when 
the Revolution of July showed France radiant with glorious 
triumph, unstained by popular misdeeds; while France, to her 
honour be it spoken, in the happiness of a heart elevated by the 
consciousness of great and good actions, accepted that hand, and 
the foundation of a long peace was laid. We fervently pray that 
it may be lasting! 

It is not, then, from clashing interests, nor from traditional 
dislike, that the organs of popular feeling would make the popular 
voice cry Hatred to England. But let us offer some direct proof of 
the existence of that hostility of which we speak, before we pro- 
ceed to characterize its motives, and note the results that it has 
worked. 

We had prepared a series of extracts from the Journals whose 
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titles are prefixed to this article, when a late numberof the ‘Journal 
des Débats’ was put into our hands. This paper is the organ of 
the Soult-Guizot ministry, and enjoys, it is said, the favour of the 
court. It is most ably conducted, and is certainly the first paper 
in France. We are not to conclude from this high list of titles to 
respect, that it is affected with any inordinate leanings towards 
England. As we mention this Journal, we may be allowed to 
anticipate in some degree the order of our remarks for the 

urpose of stating, that the out-cry raised against England in 
Sas, because of the treaty of July, was sanctioned by the 
respectable authority of the ‘ Débats;’ and although,"having at first 
encouraged M. Thiers in his impolitic career, it subsequently saw 
reason to change its course, yet, notwithstanding its support of a 
ministry supposed to be willing to cultivate friendly relations with 
Great Britain, we still find it omits no occasion which presents 
itself, of marking any of our troubles at home or disasters abroad, 
as proof of still deeper evils and less avoidable misfortunes. In a 
number a few days previous to that from which we are now about 
to quote, we find, for example, a prophecy of the immediate separa- 
tion of Canada from the mother-country. It is true that such 
indications of hostility never break out into unseemly expressions: 
there is no breach of convenance: no ill manners: the language is 
courtly and polished, and the articles march with the solemn air 
of a page of Gibbon. Nevertheless, the inferential blow is in- 
tended to be as telling as an extravagant denunciation of the 
‘National’ pronounced with the wild air of a Sibyl: and in reality 
it 18 more so. 

Yet the hostility of other Journals so out-herods Herod, that 
the ‘ Débats’ is obliged to assume the arbiter elegantiarum, and 
supplicate them, when they speak of Great Britain, not to descend 
to the language of the Halle (the Paris Billingsgate). The occa- 
sion which had drawn forth the particular burst of vulgarly-ex- 
pressed rage reproved by the ‘ Débats’ was Lord Aberdeen’s let- 
ter to the Lords of the Admiralty in relation to the right of 
search by British cruisers on the African coast. As we shall 
purposely abstain from expressing opinions upon intricate sub- 
jects, because their discussion would lead us too far from the 
point to which we purposely confine ourselves, we offer no 
opinion upon the letter of that noble lord. It may be ob- 
served, however, that no document would appear less calculated 
to provoke from the enemies of England, whatever it might 
suggest to her friends, the language which we shall leave the 
courtly French organ to characterize. 


“ We think that we ought to protest, on our own account and at our 
own risk and peril, on behalf even of the French Press, against the mode 
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in which certain journals, whether they belong or do not belong to the 
opposition, have received Lord Aberdeen’s letter to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Were we at war with England ; were the English nation 
a nation of traitors, of liars, of outlaws; were its government a govern- 
ment of pirates; this would not be a reason, supposing an act of justice 
to have escaped from such a nation and such a government, to discredit 
the act, and make it the text for outpourings of insult and declamation. 
Lord Aberdeen frankly acknowledges that certain abuses have been com- 
mitted in execution of the means employed to suppress the slave-trade : 
he points them out to the Lords of Admiralty : he directs the latter 
to prevent their recurrence by instructions to the officers of the English 
navy, more strict, and more conformable to the rights of nations. This 
letter—we say again, though we should draw down upon ourselves an 
avalanche of calumnies and insults—is marked by a tone of moderation 
and sincerity which does honour to the British minister. He has the 
true dignity to acknowledge his faults, and to take the measures needful 
for repairing them ; and this is the occasion selected by certain journals 
to cry Death and Hatred to the English and their Government ! What 
sort of reputation do we wish to have in the world? What is the object 
aimed at by this absurd and guilty violence? Is it to put our country 
out of the pale of the rights of nations?...After all, no government, 
no people, is infallible. A country is liable to be involved by its agents 
in grave faults. But this, among civilized nations, does not instantly 
drag down fury and war. They do not insult, they do not cry venge- 
ance. The injured party Danede justice by diplomatic means. 
Supposing a nation had grave complaints to make against us, should 
we suffer it to exact reparation with insults and menace on its lips? 
Should we be more disposed to render it justice, because it treated us as 
pirates and plunderers ? because it told us every day that it hates us ? 
that it wishes us ill, that it invokes against us all the scourges of earth and 
heaven? For such is the fine patriotism that certain of our journals 
exhibit with shameful inveteracy. It is not politics they deal in, it is 
hate and anger they disgorge: thinking doubtless that they would 
render a great service to France, if they could inoculate it with their 
own blind passions....We repeat and maintain, that if France were at 
war with England, it would yet become two great nations to respect 
and do justice to each other. We have, besides, another motive for pro- 
testing against the deplorable exaggerations of a part of the press. It 
is clear that these exaggerations, if their object is not to drive two 
peoples into a frightful war, essentially injure the cause that they pre- 
tend to support. Moderation, coolness, dignity, give weight to 
reclamations : fury discredits them and brings them into suspicion. To 
insult is not to negotiate. Every people have their honour to defend, 
and what justice and good manners may easily obtain from a nation, 
it refuses to threats and insult. It is then its pride which is brought in 
question. In a word, what do they desire? what do the journals wish, 
that every morning brandish their swords against England? Treaties 
are in existence. We do not speak of the treaty of 1841 ; it is not, 
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it will not be, ratified ; it is as a dead letter to France. This is a 
point which no one will further dare to bring in question. But there 
are treaties which we have signed, which we have ratified, the obser- 
vance of which we have obtained from several other powers, which we 
have ourselves executed without dispute for eleven years, and against 


which objection has only arisen within these ten months. Voila le 
fait !”* 


*It may, perhaps, be as well to subjoin the original: “ Nous croyons devoir pro- 
tester, pour notre compte et 4 nos risques et périls, dans l’intérét méme de la 
presse francaise, contre la maniére dont certains journaux, qu’ils soient de l’Op- 
position ou qu’ils n’en soient pas, ont accueilli la lettre adressée par Lord Aberdeen 
aux lords de lamirauté. Fussions-nous en guerre avec I’Angleterre, la nation 
anglaise fit-elle une nation de traitres, de perfides, de gens 4 exterminer, et son 
gouvernement un gouvernement de pirates, ce ne serait pas une raison, si un 
acte de justice échappait 4 une pareille nation et 4 un pareil gouvernement, pour 
dénaturer cet acte et pour le faire servir de texte 4 un débordement d’injures 
et de déclamations. Lord Aberdeen reconnait franchement que des abus ont eu 
lieu dans I’exécution des moyens employés pour réprimer la traite des négres; il 
les signale aux lords de l’amirauté; il engage ceux-ci a en prévenir le retour par des 
instructions plus nettes et plus conformes au droit des gens, adressées aux officiers 
de la marine anglaise. Cette lettre, nous le dirons encore quand nous devrions attirer 
sur nous une avalanche de calomnies et d’outrages, est empreinte d’un ton de 
modération et de sincérité qui fait honneur au ministre britannique ; il y a de la 
vraie dignité 4 avouer ses torts et & prendre les mesures nécessaires pour les 
reparer ; et voila [occasion que certains journaux choisissent pour crien Mort et Haine 
aux Anglais et a leur Gouvernement! Quelle réputation voulons-nous donc avoir 
dans le monde? Quel est le but auquel on tend par ces absurdes et coupables 
violences ? Est-ce de faire mettre notre pays hors du droit des gens ? 

“ Aprés tout, aucun gouvernement, aucune nation n’est infaillible. Un pays 
est exposé & étre engagé par ses agens dans des fautes graves. Entre nations 
civilisées cela n’entraine pas aussitot la fureur et la guerre. On ne s’outrage 
pas, on ne crie pas vengeance. La partie lésée demande justice par les voies 
diplomatiques. Et si une nation avait des griefs 4 faire valoir contre nous, 
souffririons-nous qu’elle en exigeat la réparation, l’injure et la menace 4 la bouche? 
Serions-nous mieux disposés a leur rendre justice, quand elle nous traiterait de 
forbans et de pillards, quand elle nous dirait tous les jours qu’elle nous hait, qu’elle 
nous veut du mal, qu’elle appelle sur nous tous les fiéaux du ciel et de la terre ? 
Car voila le beau patriotisme que déploient, avec un acharnement honteux, certains 
de nos journaux. Ce n'est pas de la politique qu’ils font, c’est de la haine et de 
k« colére qu’ils dégorgent, croyants sans doute qu’ils rendraient un grand service & 
la France, s’ils pouvaient lui faire partager les passions aveugles qu’iis ressen- 
tent. 

“Nous disons, nous, fet nous tenons 4 le redire, que la France, fit-elle en 
guerre avec |’Angleterre, il serait encore digne de deux grandes nations de se 
respecter et de se rendre justice. Nous avons d’ailleurs un autre motif pour pro- 
tester contre les déplorables exagérations d'une partie de la presse. II est évi- 
dent que ces exagérations, si elles n’ont pas pour but de pousser les deux peuples 
4 une guerre affreuse, nuisent essentiellement 4 la cause qu’on prétend servir. La 
modération, le sang-froid, la dignité donnent du poids aux réclamations; la 
fureur les rend suspectes et les décrédite. Insulter n’est pas négocier. Chaque 
peuple a son honneur 4 défendre, et ce que la justice et les bons procédés obtien- 
draient aisément d’une nation, elle le refuse 4 la menace et Y’outrage. C'est 
alors son orgueil qui est en cause. Que veut-on, en un mot ? que veulent les jour- 
naux qui brandissent tous les matins leur épée contre l’Angleterre ? Il y ades 
traités. Nous ne parlons pas du traité de 1841 ; il n’est pas ratifié, il ne le sera 
pas: il est comme non avenu pour la France. C'est un point que personne 
n’oserait plus mettre en doute. Mais il y a des traités que nous avons signés, 
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Ay! Voila le fait. From the year 1831, when France and 
Biipiani, by a treaty for the suppression of the slave trade, conse- 
crated the holy friendship (not to call it ordinary alliance) sprung 
from the revolution of 1830, to within a period of ten months, not 
one word of serious complaint was heard from the mouths of those 
journals, who, to repeat the language just quoted, now cry ‘ Death 
and Hatred jo the English and their Government;’ who ‘ disgorge 
hatred and rage;’ who ‘insult but do not negotiate ;’ who ‘ push 
the two nations on to war; but who in all this do themselves an 
injury, which had better also be described in the language of 
the Journal from which we have so largely drawn. 

‘We are convinced that it” (the system adopted by the Journals) 
“tends to make us pass for a people who only listen to their passions ; 
who act but in obedience to blind instincts: to-day raised to enthusiasm 
for one cause, to-morrow for another: always disposed to violent means, 
and incapable of waiting the conclusions of time, of justice, and of 
reason.” 

This appeal, from its impassioned style so remarkable in the 
‘Débats,’ is, as the reader may have observed, addressed not 
merely to Journals of the opposition, but to those which are not 
of the opposition. It is addressed, in fact, to the whole Press, and 
with reason ; for the paper the most untiring in its abuse of 
England, is the prpfessedly Conservative and Louis-Philippeist 
print, ‘La Presse,’ conducted by the survivor in the unhappy 
dispute which sacrificed the hfe of Armand Carrel. Even 
the ‘ National,’ which the other day commenced one of its 
wwe | pieces of declamation, by stating that it designedly 
preac ied Hatred of England, is not more hostile to us than 
is this paltry receptacle of chiteau gossip. ‘The one, to be 
sure, is vehement, as becomes a war-breathing republican ; the 
other, captious and carping, as the mouthpiece of a bas bleu coterie, 
which fancies it is cutting, when merely spiteful, and dreams of 
being wise and learned while erudite only in the small talk of 
effete diplomatists: of such diplomatists as would, like M. de 
Salvandy, make the fates of nations to depend upon the way in 
which a successful soldier, and the representative of the Throne of 
the Barricades, should grimace antiquated etiquette ! 

We have thus shown, and that from no partial source, that 
Death and Hatred to England is almost universally the doctrine of 
the Paris Press. The date of several months assigned by the 
* Débats,’ relates to the subject upon which that hatred manifests 
itself. In point of fact, it is to be dated from the signature of the 


que nous avons ratifiés, que nous avons fait accepter par plusieurs autres puis- 
sances, que nous avons nous-mémes exécutés sans bruit pendant onze ans, et contre 
lesquels on ne réclame que dupuis dix mois. Voila le fait.” 
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treaty of July. We do not stop to examine that act. The justi- 
fication of its manner depends upon the charge against M. Thiers 
of seeking delay with the view of juggling the question, which he 
was pledged to settle only in, conjunction with the other Powers. 
His dealing with the Press is what we have to do with, and with 


that alone. We will now go back a little, the better to understand 
this. 


When in February, 1840, M. Thiers accepted the task of forming 
an administration, he plainly thought that he could rule the country 
through the Press. The position of parties in the Chamber of 
Deputies was at that time such, that, to use his own expression, a 
majority existed for no one; and, except under the pressure of 
some paramount alarm, such is perhaps the ordinary state of that 
body. Soconscious are parties themselves of the fact, that when- 
ever an émeute takes place, or the Police effect the arrests of sus- 
pected individuals, the whisper runs that the authorities themselves 
have artfully set plots in motion in order to alarm the deputies, 
and so paralyze opposition. Nay, it is said to be a part of state 
policy to stir the national guards, composed chiefly of tradesmen 
and shopkeepers, with a slight vibration: the rumblings of an earth- 
quake: enough to make them shoulder their guns, fling off their 
torpor, and persuade themselves that they alone stand between, 
not the throne and republicanism, but shopocracy and the plunder 
of boutiques. Whether these surmises be merely the capricious 
inventions of lively but dissatisfied spirits; or, whether, from the 
strange coincidence of attentats just occurring, as they usually have 
done, on the eve of the opening of the Chambers, and in time to 
afford a graceful gloom to the royal speech, suspicions are sug- 
gested; certain it is, that M. Thiers was not long in office before 
he raised a storm over the heads of the deputies, which soon made 
them sit too close together for division. The Journals supplied the 
wind with which this potent olus clouded the political horizon. 
The bland opening of his ministerial career did not even reveal 
that little cloud, small as your hand, which portends the hurri- 
cane. He humbly proclaimed himself a peacemaker; told the 
deputies that he had not the majority; assured them that he came 
to seek a majority; and with ‘ bated breath and whispering 
humbleness’ looked for a trial. For a long time he coquetted 
with the Right, and with the Left. How happy could he be with 
either! But while he threw out obscure hints of favour to the 
Parti-Molé, and then to the Parti-Odillon-Barrot, he employed 
himself actively in erecting the materials of a pressure from with- 
out, sufficient y strong, by rendering him [homme nécessaire 
(again to use his own phrase) to place both between his legs, he 
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holding the reins. And then, Behold how he should make them 
scamper round the Chamber, to the delight of the gallery folk, 
and the country at large! 

In looking back to this period, it is strange to find how M. 
Thiers, within the space of a few months, from having almost as 
little help from the Newspapers as M. Guizot has at present (and 
that is sufficiently scanty in all conscience), contrived to command 
their almost undivided support. We do not say that he corrupted 
the French Press by bribing it with money ; but he flattered, 
seduced, and bamboozled it. To some of his means, M. Leon 
Faucher has already afforded us a clue. We are going to exhibit 
others. While we acknowledge frankly that we acquit literary 
men in the Public Press of France of the contamination of the 
bribe, we have good evidence that the scruples of the ministers 
would not have saved these men from the insult of an offer. The 
circumstances connected with the disappearance from the field of 
the ‘Journal de Paris’ afford this evidence : circumstances curious 
in themselves, and worthy of being better known. 

Long after the Journals in opposition had slackened their fire, 
a battery was kept up from this print: professedly of the Molé 
party. But to the surprise of the public, the ‘ Journal’ disappeared 
one morning: taking that kind of laconic and unceremonious 
leave which a retiring newspaper, with nothing better to offer, 
presents when it announces to its subscribers that ‘ henceforth it 
merges in, &c.,’ and prays the transfer of future subscriptions to 
its most deserving successor. 

The ‘Journal de Paris’ disappearing in its chariot of fire, left its 
mantle to the ‘Commerce.’ Some time afterwards the then mini- 
ster of Public Instruction, M. Cousin, was significantly asked, 
what business such a gentleman, naming the editor of the late 
‘Journal de Paris,’ had to do in calling upon him the minister. To 
which the minister gave the unsatisfactory reply, that as the gen- 
tleman in question, having abandoned politics, was desirous of 
going to the colonies for the purpose of study, he had called upon 
him for a passport, as well as for some pecuniary assistance, which 
was accorded. Et voila tout. The pecuniary assistance coincided 
so awkwardly with the abandonment of politics, that the affair be- 
came a subject of comment for a time, and was then in a fair way 
to be forgotten. Unfortunately for the reputation of all parties 
concerned, however, when the Budget came to be discussed in 
the ensuing session, an item appeared attached to the name of this 
gentleman, who had proved his devotion to Literature by the 
abandonment of Journalism; and the item purported to be on ac- 
count of a political mission. Now this mission turned out the 
most curious part of the affair. Our readers are aware that the 
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colonies send representatives to the Chambers, and the mission 
with which the ci-devant editor was charged, was to prepare the 
way for the return of a certain friend of the government. At 
this time the advocates for the abolition of slavery, calculating 
upon the support of a liberal government, had become extremel 
active; and in order to satisfy their demands, a commission, wit 
the Duc de Broglie at its head, was appointed to inquire into the 
best method of effecting emancipation. ‘The government by that 
act allowed it to be understood that they were opposed to slavery, 
and only desirous of arriving at the knowledge of prudent means 
for its abolition. But what covers, with suspicion, the whole story 
with which we are entertaining our readers is, that the ground 
which the ex-editor of the ‘ Journal de Paris’ was instructed to put 
forward in his advocacy of the pretensions of the government can- 
didate to the representation of Guadaloupe, was The hostility of that 
candidate to Negro Emancipation, as proved by an essay against 
emancipation written by him, and published in a government 
magazine called the ‘ Revue de Paris.’ Thus, while upon this par- 
ticular question of negro emancipation, M. Thiers was playing the 
liberal at home, he had his agent at work in the same instant with 
the planters abroad, appealing to the evidence of a periodical in 
the interest of his government in proof of his hostility to that 
question! that agent being an enemy bought off, and, so soon as 
bought, spiked, that he might not have the means of any further 
damaging his master. 

In the same spirit the game went on. While a seat in the 
cabinet awaited one editor, and a mission to the colonies another, 
an evening journal, the ‘ Messager,’ was bought up, under the pre- 
text that an evening organ was required by the government for 
the reception of official communications, the ‘ Moniteur’ not being 
sufficiently ample for such purpose. The real truth was, that it 
had become important to a minister, who meant to govern by the 
Press, to secure under his direct control some evening paper of 
considerable influence, and to add to that influence by the reputa- 
tion of access to early information. The evening papers in Paris are 
not published before eight o’clock : generally later. One alone 
possessed the important privilege of being sold in the theatres, the 
* Moniteur Parisien.’ At the same time with the ‘Messager’ this too 
was secured; and between it and the ‘ Messager’ was divided the 
monopoly. How important a monopoly, Englishmen can hardly 
know! Between the performance of the first and second piece at 
all the Paris theatres, the Newspaper is looked for: in the interval 
when the salle requires some means of distraction it comes in: it 
fills up the vacuum, which in English theatres is supplied by a 
comic song, or a pas de deux. ‘Then one exciting line falls like a 
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spark upon French enthusiasm: and for excitements who so 
ready as M. Thiers! How the falsely-concocted telegraphic 
announcement that ‘“‘ Beyrout had to be bombarded nine days,” 
followed by the fact, that ‘Ibrahim Pacha was prepared with 
sixty thousand men to drive the English into the sea”—how that 
intelligence, in the so lately become official ‘ Messager,’ tumbled 
into the parterre of the Opera! blazed into stalle and loges of the 
Théitre Francais! and awoke the thunders of the galleries of 
the Porte St. Martin, the Ambigu, and Franconi’s! Then was 
Death and Hatred to the English at its height, Thiers in his 
glory, and the Press supreme. Audiences sung and shouted the 
Marseillaise with the air of a man out of humour, who with his 
hands in his breeches-pocket whistles a tune. When Audiences 
became hoarse, the Orchestra continued en avant marchons, while 
the Actors suspended the dialogue for ‘ Victory or Death. And 
next morning the grave ‘ Constitutionnel’ would call all this the 
wholesome expression of public feeling! 

If M. Thiers really intended War at this time, he took a strange 
method of carrying out his intention. Instead of secrecy on the 
part of the cabinet, all was publicity. Not a sentiment was 
uttered; not a speech made; not a resolution adopted, modified, 
or abandoned; but all was regularly delivered to the public by 
the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ ‘Courier Frangais,’ and ‘ Siécle,’ of the next 
morning. Before it was thoroughly known that im addition to 
the first-named paper, of which M. Thiers was part owner and 
complete dictator, the journal of M. Leon Faucher and the 
organ of Odillon Barrot had been won over, the announcement 
of the same fact in the three together used to be regarded as con- 
firmation from different sources. Of the position in which these 
journalists had thus placed themselves, we do not wish to speak 
with undue harshness. We can easily fancy three editors each 
equally anxious to convey to the public his intimacy with the 
views of the government. We do not even question the power of 
an able editor to give sound political advice to the wisest of mini- 
sters. But a man, no matter how clever or respectable, ought not 
to be placed in an incompatible situation. An editor wholly irre- 
sponsible, and whose interest it is to tell that which it is the duty 
of a responsible minister to conceal, is the last man to be intrusted 
with state secrets. And it follows that if a number of editors, 
rivals in their own department, be put upon a par in informa- 
tion, the keeping of secrets in such circumstances must be next 
to impossible. Besides, to tell a man, who is the servant of the 
public upon the absolute condition of providing the public with 
early information,—to tell him a piece of news, implies upon the 
part of the member of the government communicating it, that he 
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wishes it to be made known. But the false position on both 
sides could not be concealed. While the editors of the papers 
were to appearance so highly honoured, some were secretly made 
dupes. There were times when it was deemed prudent to de- 
ceive the public as to what was passing, and the means were at 
hand for domg so. It was only necessary to palm an untruth 
upon the Journalists, and the People were deceived. This ought 
to satisfy journalists themselves, that if they mean to serve the 
public faithfully, they ought not to link themselves too closely 
with any government, but maintain a watchful, jealous, inde- 
pendent, honourable guardianship over all. 

With no such wise ambition, however, had M. Thiers to con- 
tend. His difficulties were few, and easily overstepped, and the 
result we thus far see. The daily press of France was at this point 
of time almost solely in his command. The ‘ Constitutionnel’, 
in which he possesses shares, and over which he holds complete 
control, was looked upon as his immediate organ; the ‘ Courier 
Frangais,’ as we have already seen, was invited to a seat in the 
cabinet; and as M. Odillon Barrot was good enough to postpone 
electoral reform until liberty should have been secured by the 
proposed Fortifications of Paris, the ‘ Siécle’ which is his organ, 
made itself Thiers’s speaking-trumpet to the ears of its 40,000 
subscribers. The ‘ Journal des Débats,’ having those aforesaid For- 
tifications in view as its lighthouse through the storm, rode gal- 
lantly over the breakers, freely giving M. Thiers the helm, until, 
arriving nearer its desired port, a royal pilot should be signalled to 
leap on board, and dispossess him. The ‘ National,’ delighted at the 
prospect of war, brought up the republicans; and the ‘ Commerce 
headed the Bonapartists, until, the delusion over, it drew off its 
battalions, muttering against its deceiver. The Legitimist Jour- 
nals, indeed, sneered at such bourgeois chivalry, and the ‘ Presse’ 
postponed the conflict until Molé should be called to the com- 
mand vice Thiers cashiered: but with these exceptions, what a 
phalanx of Louis-Philippeists, Barrotites, Republicans, Bonapart- 
ists, now rallied round the main division of the Centre Gauche! 

Yet even here M. Thiers was not content to stop. Absolute 
master of all the light fieldpieces of the daily press, he proceeded 
to capture the heavy artillery of the only two periodicals of im- 
portance, the ‘ Revue de Paris’, and the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes.’ 
To the first, a weekly magazine, we have already alluded as the one 
in which the candidate for the representation of Guadaloupe upon 
pro-slavery and liberal government principles, wrote himself into 
the good graces of the planters abroad, and the anti-slavery men 
at home. But the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes’ is the great gun of 
French periodical literature. It is their ‘ Edinburgh’, ‘ Quarterly’, 
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and ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ combined. With nearly as many articles, 
and as much matter, as any one of these Reviews, it appears once 
a fortnight. This important periodical owed its existence chiefl 
to Count Molé, and for a considerable period received the contri- 
butions of the first literary men of the day. Indeed to name its 
former contributors would be to set down every distinguished 
name in modern French literature. And now, for the first time, 
upon the breaking out of the war-cry this periodical took a pro- 
minent part in the politics of the day: warmly espousing the part 
of M. Thiers. The proprietor of the ‘ Revue’ bemg also patentee 
of the Théitre Frangais (to give him a title most intelligible to 
the English reader), and in this latter capacity receiving a large 
subvention, the amount of which, although voted by the Cham- 
ber, depends upon the will of the minister, it was at first supposed 
that either direct menace, or a lively sense of benefits to come, 
had much to do with the sudden metamorphosis of a literary mis- 
cellany of a grave character into a sharp political controversialist. 
But when it was ascertained, that the political ‘Chronique’ was 
placed under the direction of the count Rossi, a Swiss born but 
a naturalized Frenchman, owing the honour of the peerage to 
Louis-Philippe, with whom he was a well-known favourite, the 
public saw in this circumstance, taken in connexion too with the 
war-tone of the ‘ Débats’, that the conduct of M. Thiers had the 
hearty support of the Chateau. Hence, notwithstanding the 
peaceful disposition of the king, the minister seemed to have car- 
ried his purpose, and war was believed to be imminent. 

Yes, nothing less than War. The understood bargain between 
M. Thiers and the Press appears to have been, that in considera- 
tion of the honour of giving law, at least in appearance, to the 
ministry, the journals should place at their control the passions of 
the country. From the cabinet board the three allied leaders, 
‘ Constitutionnel’, ‘Courier Francais’, and ‘ Siécle’, having received. 
the word of order, set forward, match in hand, to fire the train. 
France was told she was insulted, that she had received a slap on 
the right cheek, and, as nations cannot, like individuals (how this 
last analogy is hackneyed !), turn the other in a Christian spirit, she 
was bound to go to War, and to War she should go. There was in 
this proceeding at least some deference shown to the spirit of the 
age: some acknowledgment that the time had gone by when a mini- 
ster to keep himself in place had only to move an army: but there 
its virtue ended. M. Thiers thought that to bring the people after 


him, he had only to catch a few popular journals, hang bells 
around their necks, make them advance (en avant marchons), and 
that as a matter of course the whole flock would follow. Tire- 
some and sickening would it be to wade through the mass of 
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raving-mad nonsense, flung out like garbage every morning for 
the masses to batten on, and then eject, half-digested, upon the 
Boulevards and in the Theatres. Even the soldiers became intoxi- 
cated by the reeking spirit with which the atmosphere was 
charged. Detachments, going to relieve guard, kept time to the 
Marseillaise. One morning, the late lamented Duc d’Orleans re- 
viewed five regiments in the Champ de Mars. After various 
evolutions the troops were ordered to put their arms en faisseau, 
when, having done so, they shouted with one accord the Marseil- 
laise. The Prince Royal was taken by surprise, and very likely 
thought the spirit was not to be resisted. 

Nor was this all. While the Press was raving, and Mobs shout- 
ing, and English residents receiving insults, Ordonnances for 
the levy of troops boomed ever and anon through Paris. This 
looked like earnest. But what still baffled and puzzled the Journals 
all the time, was the apparent neglect of the English government 
to make any preparation against the coming storm, and the more 
marked silence of the English Press. 

Let us pause to pay a just homage to the Newspaper Literature 
of our country. Had the London Journals at that time allowed 
themselves to be betrayed into anger, we know not what could 
have prevented a burst of irreconcilable hostility between the two 
countries. The silence which they imposed upon themselves was 
not contemptuous; for a Great Nation, no matter how it may be 
misled for a time, cannot be treated with affected scorn. e 
appeared rather to have gravely measured the responsibility which 
was imposed on them, and to have resolved that they would hold 
themselves guiltless of the crime of involving their countrymen in 
strife. Yet if in France the members of the Press be held in so 
high an estimation, that their honourable calling is the avenue to 
the highest posts of statesmanship, there is in England, on the con- 
trary, upon the part of the great and little aristocracy, an affected 
contempt, almost ludicrous, for those from whose armoury members 
of both houses take their stores of argument and information. 
Perhaps it is that the members of both houses feel piqued that 
they are obliged to deck themselves in second-hand robes, turned 
and re-arranged for holiday display. Perhaps their anger is no 
more than the proverbial ingratitude attendant upon obligation. 
But be it as it may, we cannot but rejoice that we are under no 
necessity of guarding against the dangerous temptation of an 
irresponsible seat in the cabinet, to be offered to the editors of the 

‘Times’ or ‘Chronicle’, ‘Globe’ or ‘ Standard.’ Not that we doubt 
the abilities of the gentlemen in question for the post, but that, 
admiring the principle of division of labour, we would keep each 
in his own sphere, perfecting in that sphere his own capability, 
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and inducing him to make its pleasurable, honourable, and_pro- 
fitable exercise, its own reward. For to the results of a different 
kind of policy, we have now to ask the reader’s attention. Let 
him mark what this boasted Public Opinion turned out to be, by 
the affected appeal to which this Newspaper Whirlwind had been 
raised. A new and potent actor steps upon the scene. 

While the ministers were playing the game of terror, for the 
purpose of rendering the Chamber obedient to them; while the 
Journals were rioting in their supposed influence over govern- 
ment and people, and the storms of passion it had raised; there 
was one individual watching all parties, controlling all, and ready, 
at the proper moment, to render all subservient to one or two 
little projects of his own. Our readers will at once understand 
that we refer to Louis Philippe. Suddenly, with marvellous 
indifference, he refused, upon the very eve of the opening of the 
Chambers, to speak the speech set down for him; as suddenly his 
ministers resigned; and with no loss of time the majority that had 
supported, straightway abandoned them. 

ouis Philippe, with the sagacity for which he is so remarkable, 
had sometime been aware that the Newspaper Whirlwind had raised 
up, not an irresistible phalanx of will, but mere clouds of sand. For 
a time, like the cautious traveller in the desert, he threw himself 
upon his face, and allowed it to pass over. But if he felt no 
terror, it was his policy to act fear. The Fortifications of Paris, 
projected by M. Thiers in his warlike mood as a base for the 
operations of the coming spring, had, like all the warlike measures 
of his ministers, received, for excellent reasons, the royal sanction. 
When the same measure had some years before been proposed by 
Marshal Soult, under the more rational form of a chain of De- 
tached Forts, the Press, then in possession of its senses, rose against 
‘the Bastilles,’ and the Press defeated the project of the court. We 
may easily understand a cool governor thus reasoning thereon: ‘ Oh 
if I could only induce the support of the Press, the people who 
have no public mectings and no other voice, should perforce submit.’ 
But how do that? Why by the old means, Fear. Fear, in what 
shape? Why, Fear of Invasion. How aptly did the long wished 
for opportunity present itself! How it must have been hugged with 
joy, proportioned to its unexpectedness! We do not say that the 
Journals feared invasion any more than M. Thiers, or the king 
himself: but they lent themselves, as instruments to the king anc 
ministers, for the creation of terror, and betrayed the people into 
that apparent temporary acquiescence, which, if left to their sober 
reflection and good sense, they never could have accorded. France 
can only bring Invasion upon herself. 

Thiers, compelled to resign, was yet allowed to carry off with 
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him the paternity of this measure. He could well be spared 
its glory, and all of it was conceded by the king. The Forti- 
fications of Paris were proposed by Thiers. Marshal Soult de- 
nied their utility, and called for the old Detached Forts; but the 
Chamber, though not frightened to the whole extent of Thiers’s 
calculations, still allowed their senses to be deluded by the spectre 
of Invasion. Thiers, the Journals, and the Court, shouted in 
chorus ‘ Invasion;’ the Chamber echoed it; it was in vain that 
Lamartine spoke the best speech he ever made, and that Count 
Molé treated the proposal with scorn; the Chamber would have 
the Bastilles: ditch, wall, soldiers, cannon and all. Marshal 
Soult bowed, and thanked them for giving more than he wanted, 
said the ‘ enceinte continuée’ was an ‘ embarras des richesses;’ and 
the Court, and Thiers, and the Journals were happy! 

The Newspaper Press of France, then, are to be thanked for 
the Fortifications of Paris: the only deposit left from the an 
storm they raised. The Fortifications are the work of the whole 
Press, from the ‘Journal des Débats’ to the ‘ National.’ The 
‘Presse,’ as the organ of Count Molé¢, feebly opposed the measure, 
and so, out of contempt for Thiers, did the ‘Commerce:’ but these 
two formed the only exceptions. The ‘Journal des Débats,’ 
notoriously the court organ, was, as we have seen, in company 
with Louis Philippe’s Count Rossi, as loud in encouraging Thiers 
in the first instance as the ‘Courier Francais’ or ‘ Sitcle.” By 
that influential paper, indeed, General Bugeaud, the governor- 
general of Algiers, acknowledged that he had been misled into 
the belief that France had really been insulted, and must wipe off 
the stain: and he afterwards expressed his astonishment at the little 
ground there was for such an assertion. Named one of a commis- 
sion to prepare the address in reply to the king’s speech, an in- 
quiry into the circumstances attendant upon the signature of the 
treaty for the settlement of the eastern question, from which 
France stood self-excluded, became part of his duty; and the 
general soon discovered, and publicly expressed his surprise at, 
the slight base upon which so alarming an outcry had rested. 
The ‘ Débats,’ no doubt, had been deceived.’ But the ‘ Débats’ 
was not deceived: its réle had been to deceive others: its busi- 
ness was to help in shifting the scenes, and in keeping up the 
stunning music of the pantomime, until the grand finale was 
ready : and then, at a stroke of the wand, away went the 
Boulevards, and the Marseillaise, and the trickery of Clown, 
and the dupery of Pantaloon, and lo! amidst the thunder of 
artillery and the fall of liberty, Paris surrounded by Walls, Forts, 
and soldiers! The people asked for bread, and they received a 
stone! 
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Mark now the just recoil. THE PRISON WALLS GROW UP 
RAPIDLY AND UNNOTICED: THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS 
DECLINED, AND IS DECLINING. The Press promised the nation 
war, and peace is assured: glory and conquest, and they find 
Europe armed and prepared. They told them the old story 
of people everywhere being ready with outstretched arms 
to accept Liberty from France; but they did not tell them 
that Liberty, like Charity, should begin at home; and that 
France, having once before been received as the friend of Liberty, 
while, imposing heavier chains than those she had stricken 
off, she falsely broke her word—the delusion was not again 
to be repeated. Above all, they did not see one fatal effect 
of all their ravings. The amour propre of the French Nation has 
been irremedially hurt. So much spirit expended for nought; 
so much enthusiasm thrown away; so much preparation fruit- 
less; so many threats, so much bragging, passed like the idle 
wind; all these things make France look foolish in its own eyes, 
and it turns upon its deceiver the Press, while the Press turns 
again upon England. The Press told the nation it was insulted, 
and the Press told the nation a falsehood, which being found out, 
it is distrusted. We believe at the same time that the nation 
would willingly forget all that is passed, and apply itself to some- 
thing more useful than the mere recollection of its having been 
deceived; but the Press, like a deceiver found out, thinks it can 
only gloss over its misconduct by bullying on, and so it still 
cries every day Haine et Mort aux Anglais. 

The key to this latter conduct is to be found of course in weak 
human nature. They who leave the path of rectitude, from a 
very sense of shame persist in the same evil course. Bonaparte, 
with his bad moral sense, attempted, like Machiavelli, to erect into 
a principle an evil weakness, when he laid it down that persistance 
in a course originally bad was the only way to make it ultimately 
right. The ana, only act upon this maxim when they follow 
up their senseless cry. ‘They hope to render it so familiar to the 
nation, as that at last the nation will receive it as a sound pregnant 
with meaning. Vain hope! It is not easy to re-kindle national 
ire by a dull echo. The substance of alleged wrong has been 
examined, handled, and thrown away as unworthy of the anger 
it had caused. What is to be hoped from the shadow? 

But if the Press be no longer potent for evil, it can stand in the 
way of good. It can feed a constant irritation. It can create a 
‘malaise ;’ not amounting to malady, but enough to render uncom- 
fortable the people disturbed by so constant a visiter. Could the 
small, teazing, worrying insults, thrown every day at the English 
people, be made to provoke a return, then indeed a squabble 
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without dignity might end in a quarrel without hope. Half the 
rage of the Press appears to arise from the difficulty of extort- 
ing a reply from its imperturbable rival. But while the rage is 
harmless here, in France the constant jarring produces, as we 
have said, a certain ill effect. It has deranged, for example, some 
of the best plans of the government. The railways stand still: 
not one contractor can be found to bid for the execution of any 
part of the northern railway to Belgium. The contractors say 
they are ruined by the contracts undertaken for the Fortifications. 
In the same way the government offered large subventions to pri- 
vate companies to undertake the carriage of the mails to the 
French West Indian colonies and to the United States; but there 
is either not sufficient capital or sufficient enterprise in the 
country, and the government must take the risk upon its own 
shoulders. While we do not deny that other considerations enter 
largely into the causes of this stagnation of public enterprise (con- 
siderations too extensive to be examined here), we may still fix 
upon the Press a reproach from which it cannot escape: namely, 
that supposing it to have had good intentions towards public pro- 
sperity, it has certainly diverted all these into an unprofitable 
channel, while it has regarded the dispositions of the government 
with sullen apathy, offered no suggestion, and pointed out no 
means for the iaadbenaioen of the people’s wants. It has had but 
one nostrum: War with England. What benefit this wrought to 
the nation, is beheld in the Fortifications of Paris: what other 


result it has brought about, remains to be witnessed in the Degra- 
dation of the Press. 


This next division of our subject brings Guizot more promi- 
nently on the stage, from which Thiers had for a time retired. 

In the paragraphs which we quoted from the ‘ Journal des Dé- 
bats,’ we find it stated, that the agitation raised upon the right of 
search is but ten months old, the right itself having existed, and 
been acted upon, for as many years. This right of search was a 
windfall for the Journals. A merely general allusion to its history 
will serve our purpose. It is well known that the treaty of 
1841 was signed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, upon the invi- 
tation of France herself. No sooner, however, was it announced 
from the throne, that these powers had afforded their adhesion, 
than suddenly the scales fell from the eyes of the Journalists, and 
they discovered the right of search to be but a hypocritical pre- 
text upon the part of England for destroying the commerce of 
her rival. 

But then, how England, who exposed her own trading vessels, 
at least twenty times as numerous, to the inconvenience of the 
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risk of search,—how she could freely accept such hazard if 
fraught with inherent ruin to commerce, was an enigma difficult 
to reconcile with the standing accusation of a deep, although in- 
explicable, plan for annihilating all rivality upon the seas. Fortu- 
nately an avocat, one of that body for whose legislatorial acumen 
Napoleon professed such profound homage, was at hand, prepared 
to set the understandings of party in harmony with its passions. 

M. Marie presented himself before one of the electoral colleges 
of Paris at the last election, and in a speech, of course upon the 
right of search, and nothing but the right of search, put the fol- 
lowing case: 


‘‘ Suppose,” he said, “ a merchant-vessel to be about to sail from a 
French port, at the same time that an English ship, laden with similar 
produce, is about to sail from a British port. The English captain is in- 
formed by his correspondent that a rival is about to start, and that if he 
arrives before him at the foreign port to which both are bound, the cargo 
of whoever comes last shall either not be sold at all, or sold at one-half 
its value. The English captain, acting upon the advice, sets sail, and 
drops a hint to the British cruiser that he meets in his way. The 
latter looks out for the French merchant-ship, pretends to mistake her 
for a slayer, detains her on suspicion for two days, and then sets her at 
liberty. But alas ! upon arriving at her destination, she finds the Bri- 
tish merchant-ship has been there two days before her, and has had 
time to supply the market, and the French merchant is ruined.” 


Now this farrago of ignorant absurdity was actually thrust 
down the throat of a body of Paris electors! In the language“of 
the ‘ National,’ to whose columns the speech was confided, its illus- 
tration of the designs of Great Britain was covered with thunders 
of applause. We may forgive the Paris electors, not one of whom, 
perhaps, ever saw a ship in his life, for swallowing such a state- 
ment; but of what. stuff can the opposition of the Chamber of 
Deputies be composed when the ‘ bitonnier’ of the avocats, with 
which dignity we believe M. Marie to be invested, could be found 
capable of uttering trash like this. And what must be the extent 
of that newspaper information which could adopt it?* Whether 


* The trash has been more recently repeated by the paltry ‘ Presse’ 4 propos of 
the affair of Barcelona. After stating, falsely of course, that the English journals 
had congratulated their readers on the defeat and disarming of Catalonia, because 
nothing could now prevent the treaty of commerce with England being at once 
completed, the court print proceeded thus: ‘Ah! there are the English for you ! 
Behold their policy in all its ugliness !_ Let them talk now of humanity and phi- 
lanthropy ! Humanity for them is only an instrument of commerce. These tender 
and generous philanthropists, who so much pity negroes, see with delight torrents 
of blood and heaps of ruins in Catalonia. Do you know why? It is because, 
on the negro question, philanthropy gives them the right of search, by which 
means they spy after our commerce, and harass the rivals of their industry: 
while in the fire of Barcelona their inhumanity and savage barbarity render them 
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the blind guides of the people, be they avocats or journalists, were 
themselves ignorant of the real nature of the question, or whether 
they seized hold of the claptrap ingredient which composed the 
phrase ‘ right of search’ for the purpose of creating delusion, 
certain it is that delusion was circulated, and ignorance deepened, 
while through the spreading darkness phantom shapes were con- 
jured up, enough to make the hair stand on end at the designs of 
‘ perfidious Albion.’ And now the Press once more appeared to 
be in the ascendant. ‘The ministry of Guizot gave way. The ses- 
sion approached its close. A general election was at hand. The 
Ministry appealed to the country upon the good achieved through 
the restoration of peace, the establishment of order in the finances, 
their efforts in favour of material good, such as the law just passed 
for a general line of railways. ‘The Press inscribed upon its ban- 
ner, ‘ No right of search! No submission to England !’ 

In the then coming struggle there was not wanting that admix- 
ture of personal resentment which gives sharpness and earnestness to 
human contests. M. Guizot’s treatment of the journals had been 
as opposite to that of M. Thiers, as the characters of the two men 
are opposite from each other. The former is as reserved in his 
official manner as the latter is communicative. The one, thought- 
ful, yet not cold, revolves within his own mind the measures of 
his government, there allows them to mature, and to disclose them- 
selves only, and in their due order, at the proper time and season. 
His hardy self-reliance stands in no need of councillors, nor does 
a vain desire to produce effect prompt him to send forth to the 
public a sudden and startling resolution, to be obliterated by ano- 
ther more dazzling because more unexpected. ‘To such a man as 
M. Guizot, a set of quidnuncs must be as annoying as to his rest- 
less predecessor they were necessary. We thus find M. Guizot, 
upon his advent to power, with but two direct supporters, the 
‘ Débats’ and the ‘ Globe:’ the ‘ Débats,’ notwithstanding its 
mighty talent, with impaired influence because of its tardy op- 
position to the war pranks of Thiers, which, as we have already 
seen, it had for its own purposes at first encouraged; the ‘ Globe’ 
without sufficent circulation, notwithstanding its unquestionable 
ability, to make its support tell upon the public mind, while it 
was moreover the organ of the French — and not likely, 
therefore, to be ardent in its advocacy of M. Guizot’s policy upon 
the question where strenuous advocacy was most needed. If M. 
Thiers’s object was to rule the country through the journalists, 
that of M. Guizot would seem to have been, to hold his place in 


masters of the trade of Spain, securing the conclusion of the treaty of commerce 
so long desired, and which they think they shall pick out of the smoking ruins of 
Barcelona! Yes, behold the philanthropy of England!’ 
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spite of them. He paid them no court. Nay, he offered them, 
in the prosecution of M. Dupoty, the grossest imsult, and the 
greatest outrage, which it was possible to inflict upon so distin- 
guished a body of men. 

But could he have done this in any other state of things than 
this we have described? Could he have done it if the Journalists 
of France had remained true to themselves? Dared he have done 
it, and afterwards faced the French People? 

One of the bitterest reproaches urged against M. Guizot by ra- 
tional men, that which carried with it the most apparent truth, 
has been this: that he, who has written so much upon Hritish consti- 
tutional statesmen and British constitutional history, and written 
too with so evident an admiration of the maxims and principles of 
our laws, should yet, with the opportunity afforded him of carry- 
ing these maxims and principles into execution in his own country, 
where their application is so much wanted, guard with the greatest 
jealousy against their introduction, and violate the first principles 
of justice in the persons of political offenders. In another and 
different spirit, M. Guizot’s supposed English predilections have also 
afforded his less rational enemies, the readiest, most convenient, and 
most constant topic against him. He is, forsooth, the minister de 
létranger; he is the pedantic Doctrinaire who would force upon 
the uncongenial soil of France the constitution of her untiring 
enemy; he would teach a love of England as the pattern of all 
excellence, and Anglicise his countrymen. From any thing like 
this latter reproach, he must be said, in the matter to which we 
now advert, to have fairly purged himself. It could only be ac- 
cepted, from one who so swears by Great Britain, as the avowal 
of a painfully profound conviction of the unfitness of France 
for the blessings of British freedom. In a word, the case of 
Dupoty was a most horribly revolting case, of justice violated in 
its first and most sacred principles. Let us pause upon it a mo 
ment. 

A letter is found in the open public box of the ‘ Journal du 
Peuple,’ of which he is editor, addressed to him by a man, against 
whom this letter is made the evidence of a connexion in the con- 
spiracy with Quenisset to assassinate the Duc d’Aumale at the 
head of his regiment. We are now reasoning upon facts which 
we assume to be known. The letter itself was a piece of foolish 
bombast, written by a republican; and whether it had reference 
to the attempt of Quenisset, or to an intended demonstration 
against the young duke in his capacity of colonel, to which in the 
eyes of the populace he had been prematurely promoted (and 
which demonstration had perhaps been defeated by this very 
attempt), does not distinctly appear. On that letter, however, 
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addressed to the editor of a public journal, and thrown into his 
public letter-box, M. Dupoty was charged with being one of a 
band of regicides! was tried and was condemned by the Chamber 
of Peers! and is now in the gloomy fortress of Saint Michel, 
where he must remain until the term of five years be accom- 
plished ! 

The attorney-general based his accusation upon what he called 
MORAL grounds. Admitting that there was no direct legal evi- 
dence of Dupoty’s guilt, he contended that the Chamber of Peers 
was not bound to act upon ordinary rules of evidence, but that if 
MORALLY convinced of a prisoner's guilt, it was bound to convict 
him! 

Of a doctrine so shocking and repulsive, what can be said? 
There never was so infamous a na advanced as that of moral 
conviction in a court of justice. No principle can be more opposed 
or repugnant to the spirit of all civilized law, which ordains 
that the oath of a jury shall be to try according to the evidence. If 
a judge, or jury, or court of peers, be allowed to act upon 
moral convictions, no man is safe. ‘The most iniquitous sentence 
might be sheltered under moral conviction. A juryman might 
close his ears to the plainest evidence; he might, if so disposed, sleep 
through a whole trial, having first made up his mind according to 
this inward light set up by the French attorney-general above all 
evidence, and having condemned without hearing, might easily 
satisfy his conscience that he had been morally convinced of the 
prisoner's guilt. A judge might in his charge set aside all evidence 
upon the same ground. What in fact is moral conviction, but a sub- 
stitute for positive evidence. Generally speaking, moral convic- 
tion is the cloak of vulgar prejudice. We could summon five 
hundred bitter theologians, who would give you their moral con- 
viction as to the eternal condemnation of thousands, whom they 
would name by name. Moral conviction filled the dungeons of the 
Inquisition with victims, and fired the brand of every auto-da-fé 
kindled in Spain, in France, or in England. Moral conviction is 
the language of jealousy and suspicion as well as of prejudice; 
while justice is only justice according to the understandings of 
men, because she weighs that which is tangible, and that alone. 
Introduce moral conviction once, and the prisoner is stripped of 
all defence. He can only meet evidence by evidence. Moral 
conviction is onesided. The moral convictions of prisoners 
are worth nothing. The attorney-general, or (let us give him 
his French name, while discussing French legal practice) the 
‘ procureyr général’ may infuse his own moral conviction into the 
minds of judges too indolent or incompetent to scrutinize testi- 
mony; but the unfortunate prisoner durst not allude to his own 
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moral conviction, nor dare his witnesses do so. In common 

arlance, when a man says he is morally convinced of any thing, 
he is understood to mean very strong suspicion, but only sus- 
picion. Poor Dupoty is therefore wasting his life on the dreary 
sea-girt rock of Saint Michel, because the ‘ procureur généraP 
suspected him of guilt which he could not prove, and was 
artful enough, or able, to impose his suspicions as proof on the 
Chamber of Peers, unaccustomed to deal with the subtleties of 
advocates ! 

And this was done in Paris within a few months, in the very 
teeth of that power which, scarcely twelve years since, had for 
offences less monstrous hurled a king from his throne. Here, we 
say, was the open and undisguised announcement of the Degra- 
dation of the Press of France. Louis Philippe might, as he soon 
after did, suppress another journal altogether: the ‘ Temps,’ the 
first mover of the July Revolution: this he might suppress, with- 
out a jury, by the mere decree of a police court: any thing 
might be done when this Dupoty’s case had passed without a 
murmur. The poor Journals, indeed, with the exception of the 
court organs, exclaimed against the legal enormity, but the 
were not supported by the public. Public confidence had de- 
serted them. What a contrast between the position held under 
M. Thiers, and that of the Guizot rule! Wide as a seat in the 
Cabinet from the rock of Saint Michel! And the administration 
which dared to do this, advanced with as little fear to meet the 
country in a general election; encountered the storm of unpopu- 
larity raised by the Press about submission to England and right 
of search; and in the battle fought in the electoral colleges, did 
not lose one unit of its parliamentary majority ! 

It is with pain that we adduce evidence of violated law and 
justice in proof of the utter want of sympathy upon the part of 
the country for the Press. We should have been glad rather to 
have rested our proof upon the abandonment, by the majority in 
the new Chambers, of him who had, by means of overflattered 
and subservient Journalism, stirred up the passions of the country, 
stopped the flow of its prosperity, deranged its finances, thrown 
burdens upon the people, sowed the seeds of bitter animosity, and 
revived that fatal lust of conquest, of which two invasions ought 
to have cured the French. To that proof we should have yet 
more gladly added the solemn confirmation of the public voice in 
a general election. But to be obliged to show the Press trampled, 
spat upon, and flung into a regicide’s gaol: while the country— 
accepting M. Hebert’s doctrine of moral conviction by its new 
lease of power to the men who had thus outraged it, and out- 
raged law beside—gave evidence of its own moral belief in the 
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justice of such treatment: this is a task from which we would 
have willingly refrained, but that the intemperate insults offered 
every day to the British people oblige us to show that the 
quarter from which such insults come, is absolutely and utterly 
repudiated by the French nation. 

Whilst we write, is there any evidence making itself apparent 
that these journalists, who must now be conscious of error, are in the 
least disposed, for their own sake, or for the sake of truth or justice, 
to redeem it? They have had some opportunities of late: how 
have they welcomed them? 

With the bells of St. Paul’s and the Tower ringing in our ears 
for victory after victory in Affghanistan, won upon the fields 
where our countrymen had been treacherously slaughtered: ring- 
ing for the restoration of our captive heroic countrywoman and 
her companions, the fruit of honourable triumph: ringing thanks 
for peace with China, and its three hundred millions brought with- 
in the pale of European civilization:—we confess that we did 
turn to our ceaseless libellers, in the hope that common sympathy 
with high deeds, with treachery so justly avenged, with strife so 
bravely closed, would have procured us at least one day’s cessation 
of causeless hostility, of unprovoked bitterness. And so it nearly, 
very nearly, did: for on the first day of the arrival of the news, 
only half our successes were told to the French people, and that 
half went forth with the attendant comfort of many shrewd 
doubts of its truth. Thus, and thus only, had we one day's 
respite; and even this had one exception. 

Upon the evening of Saturday, the 19th November, the ‘ Mes- 
sager’ newspaper contained the announcement of peace with 
China and its conditions, as conveyed by the telegraph from 
Marseilles. The hour of its arrival m Paris we cannot tell: all 
we do know is, that the steamer from Alexandria with the glad 
tidings had reached the former port some time upon the previous 
Thursday. But the ‘ Messager’ was as remarkable for what it did 
not contain as for that which it did; for the three sentences, 
“Cabool taken: Ghuznee destroyed: the Prisoners restored :” 
were not there. It might be that the government, knowing the 
excitable nature of the journalists, feared the effect of a double 
shock, but certainly all that was known in Paris upon the Satur- 
day evening, was the conclusion of peace with China: peace too 
notwithstanding the ‘ Débats’ had satisfactorily demonstrated a 
short week before the total impossibility of the English expedition 
ever succeeding, and with such power of reasoning that its brother 
journalists, now recollecting this, refused, on this memorable 
Saturday evening to believe the telegraph! The ‘Courier 
Francais’ and others dismissed the intelligence with a few lines of 
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doubt: the untiring ‘ National’ alone disturbed the dull repose 
of incredulity with the following thunderclap of denunciation. 
* All Europe will class this British enterprise among the most 
odious passages of its history; and this history, the world 
knows, is defiled with odious precedents.” ‘That being all, we 
think that we may fairly say that we were allowed nearly one 
whole Sabbath-day’s truce? 

But time and the ‘ Malle Poste’ wait no man’s convenience, 
and spare nobody’s feelings, and the following Monday brought 
complete confirmation of this Chinese news in the despatches of 
the general commanding. Hardly, however, did incredulity en- 
tirely give way, even before this. The ‘ Journal des Débats’ at 
once set to work to criticise the despatches, with the object of 
showing—what ? Why that the Bnitish were the first to ask 
peace from the Chine, and not the Chinese from the British! 
while its readers were told in the same article, in the impressive 
form of italics, that the ratification of the Emperor was only ‘ pro- 
bable. We can forgive incredulity because it conveys an unde- 
signed compliment. That which is hard to believe has been 
difficult to accomplish. And a more direct testimony on this 
subject has been grudgingly given: grudgingly, because accom- 
panied by harsh observations. It has been admitted that the money 
terms imposed upon the Chinese, being limited to the expenses of 
the war, were moderate. The ‘ Débats’ upon the one side, and 
the ‘ Courier Francais’ on the other, admitted the moderation; 
though the latter journal qualified the admission by an endeavour 
to show that we feared to be otherwise. ‘ Because, during the 
two years that the English ships were infesting their waters, no 
diminution of hatred of the English name was manifested. 
When a city was taken nothing was found there but the walls of 
the houses, the inhabitants escaping from all contact with the 
strangers. The conquerors remained isolated without point d’ap- 
put, without provisions, without relations of any kind with the con- 
quered nation: an unoccupied country lay before them: and unless 
they brought with them an English colony to till the soil, they 
could not keep it.” According to this view it was the fear of 
starvation which inculcated the necessity of moderation: but the 
moderation admitted, the motive is of less importance. The same 
journal went on to reward our ‘ moderation’ by a little generosity 
of its own. It kindly pointed out to us means by which we 
might assure the fruits of our victory. ‘They have only to share 
them with Europe, and the Emperor will not be mad enough to 
resist the combination.” The ‘Courier’ was too modest to say 
‘share them with us: yet without fear might have said even 
that. The question ignorantly put by so many French papers as 
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to our intentions of monopolizing China may be answered without 
‘ authority.’ The ports of China will be thrown open to European 
civilization. Let us add, that no art which envy, hatred, or 
malice can suggest, will avail to snatch from England the glory 
of having opened this way for European civilization to one-third 
of the human race. The Paris Journalists know that: they wince 
under it: they cannot help, even in the midst of their slander, 
consciously avowing it. Not only have we found admissions of 
moderation qualified in the way we have shown, but even bursts 
of admiration strangely associated with the rankest abuse. Take 
the ‘ Presse’ once more, for instance. ‘ England,” said this 
journal, “so far from having a right to expect indemnity 
for the expenses of this war, ought to be happy that she has 
not had to pay a penalty, for the abominably scandalous ex- 
ample she has given to the world of power turned to the support 
of the most detestable pretensions.” These vague expressions 
were afterwards explained in a short article, wherein, summing up 
the quantities of treasure found and plundered by the English in 
the different towns seized, the ‘ Presse’ declared its incapability of 
calculating the whole amount of money obtained ‘ between ransoms 
and robbery.’ We do not stop to ask where the ‘ Presse’ found 
proof of any place having been given up to plunder ; we content 
ourselves with remarking, that at the close of the article from 
which we have thus extracted the most moderate passage, we find 
these exclamations. ‘‘ This is grand and magnificent success! 
a success which does honour to the civilization of our era! above 
all, to the nation which has torn it from the pusillanimity of the 
authorities of the Celestial Empire !” 

So much for the welcome to peace with China from the Press 
of France. Into the details of their fiercer and more reckless de- 
nunciations of the victories in Affghanistan we do not mean to 
enter, though we have something to say of the spirit which 
animated these. Had we to deal, indeed, with opponents who 
calmly weighed and impartially judged, so far as allowable pre- 
possessions will admit of impartiality, we would have stopped, on 
this particular question of the Affghanistan war, to reason with 
them. There are few political questions which do not present 
debatable ground, even where they touch not the passions or the 
prejudices of party. But dealing with a class of men who denun- 
ciate by wholesale, we are absolved from the duty of endeavouring 
to lead them by mild remonstrance or quiet reasoning inte nght 
views and just appreciations. They do not want to reason: they do 
not wish for the truth: they shut their eyes, they stop their ears, and 
they only open theirmouths. We have in these circumstances another 
duty to perform. We are called on to expose the odiousness of 
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the intoxication of malice, as a lesson to the sober good sense of 
mankind. 

In this place we refrain from offering upon the policy of Lord 
Ellenborough one word of praise or blame. What we have to do 
with here, are the motives of conduct attributed to us by the French 
press. They say, then, that having walked over Affghanistan, 
scattering hordes and armies before us like chaff, and taking 
fortresses and cities with as much ease as if we had only to stretch 
out hands for them, they say that we abandon our conquest 
from fear of Russia. They say, that had we remained in the 
country the Affehans would have turned to Russia, and that we 
feared the results of such alliance. Ah! Journalists of France! 
we know that you regard us as a nation so ‘ materiel,’ so self-seek- 
ing, so destitute of principle, of honour, of feeling, and of imagi- 
nation, that you cannot allow of our performing one generous 
action. We know that even the boon of twenty millions of 
pounds cheerfully bestowed, as the price of Negro Emancipa- 
tion (a boon in every sense of the word, for we looked ‘ma- 
teriel’ losses boldly in the face, because of moral and religious 
gains to an ill-used portion of the human family),—we know that 

ou attributed that Christian action to a deep piece of crooked 

Machiavellian villany. You said over and over again, that our 
object was to lay the foundation of a black revolution in the 
United States, to be propagated and sustained by free black regi- 
ments from the West-Indian islands! Perhaps you applauded this 
piece of sagacity and foresight, and only sneered at the hypocritical 
pretension to philanthropy with which we endeavoured to spread 
a sentimental savour of perfumed charity over the meditated 
scheme of slaughter reserved for our transatlantic brethren. You 
sneered, in short, as you would have sneered at a governor- 
general's tears over a razziain Algiers. Now we can forgive you 
all this, because, in so saying, you only judge us by yourselves, 
and expose your own tendencies and character; but, as you still 
pretend (falsely, we assert, and we think we have here proved) 
that you represent a gallant people, with whom cowardice is the 
most contemptible form of human baseness, you should have 

aused even in your career of recklessness before you accused 
England of cowardice. An eminent publicist, M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne, judged better when, in a late number of the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ written before the peace with China was announced, 
he declared that the undertaking to reduce such an empire with a 
few thousand men, was the hardiest, and, if successful, would be the 
most brilliant, achievement in the history of the world. Speculate if 
you please upon an invasion from Russia, but do not again say we 
fear it. You accuse us of fear even with regard to the Gallo-Belgian 
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treaty! We read the other day an article in your ‘ Courier Fran- 
cais,’ upon a fabulous remonstrance from the Four Great Powers 
against the proposition of a commercial union between Belgium 
and France: in which that journal threw down a sort of chal- 
lenge to any one of these powers to fight it out single-handed 
with France, and stigmatized their attributed jomt remonstrance 
as a ldécheté. 'The whole story was a sheer piece of invention, but 
it served as a pretext for uncivil language. Such language, how- 
ever, is very injurious to the French people in the eyes of other 
nations. The people of Germany, like the people of England, 
are engaged in developing those resources, which, bighted during 
war, spring up and flourish in peace; and if their governments 
league together for peace, the government of France is equally 
invited to a share in that holy league. Should France, on the 
other hand, distaste such quiet, and instead, as this ‘ Courier’ 
most wrongly and impudently represents, challenge one of the 
company to a match in the Five Courts, it would not, let us 
again assure you, Journalists of France,—it would not be Fear 
on the part of the others that might possibly make them say, 
‘My good bully, you must leave the room.’ 

But even China and Affghanistan have passed away with 
other topics of senseless hatred seized by the French Newspapers, 
and the great question now is Barcelona. For in Barcelona they 
thought they had found some balm for the wounds of our 
Eastern Successes. 

A revolt takes place in that city, to which revolts are natural 
as bull-fights, and the Journalists at once, in its very beginning, 
shout with common accord ‘’Tis all hatred of England’ Anon 
the demure ‘ Débats, the disapprover of all excesses of party as 
highly unjust and indecorous, with the most candid air selects 
passages from some Catalonian journal, to show that it had cer- 
tainly been an apprehended treaty with Great Britain which had 
deluged the streets of Barcelona with blood. The ‘ Globe’ in the 
same tone announced that the end of the insurrection would be a 
demand for the abrogation ‘of all commercial treaties with 
England: the same journal, now one of the favoured organs of 
the Guizot ministry, having described England, a few days 
before, as a hard lender imposing on Spain usurious conditions. 
The ‘ Presse,’ as usual, revelled in malignity: inventing the most 
foolish untruths in the hope of inflaming popular passions, and 
even formally announcing the departure of a British fleet from 
Gibraltar to blockade Barcelona. The silly story, indeed, pro- 
duced not the slightest effect; for the ‘ Débats,’ fearing that 
things were possibly taking a turn somewhat too republican, 
suddenly stopped its own tales of Spanish rising against British 
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influence, and declared the complete untruth of the assertions of 
its contemporaries. 

Since this, however, matters have again taken another turn. 
The French Consul at Barcelona is gravely and openly accused of 
having contributed to originate and foment the insurrection ; the 
French government precipitately and passionately adopts every 
act of this Consul, by rewarding him on the instant with the cross 
of the Legion of Honour; the French Press is again hounded to 
its work; and its cry swells up once more, stronger at the close than 
at the beginning of the Barcelona revolt, ‘ Hatred to England.’ 

But the French People, we firmly believe, are this time on their 
guard, and well prepared. By this time they know their Press 
pretty well, and they begin to know their King. We may ven- 
ture, we think, to predict that the game of the Fortifications of 
Paris will be played with less success in its new form of a Bold 
Stroke for a Bourbon intervention in Spain. The newspapers are 
again astride their hobby, ready as ever to be cheated, but with 
none of the old power to cheat. The ‘ Commerce’ may charge 
us with the unparalleled atrocity of Barcelona in a ‘ state of siege,’ 
as the fresh crime which pollutes the history of the sanguinary and 
sordid policy of England ; but it is not quite forgotten, either in 
Paris or in Lyons, that there have been such things as ‘ states of 
siege’ by no means so far from home. The ‘ Debats’ may virtu- 
ously, but very harmlessly, denounce the extra-legal severities of 
Espartero, so long as the extra-legal condemnation of Dupoty 
continues to be freshly remembered. The ‘ Presse,’ in its wild 
bombastic rage, may track ‘“ the blood which flows at Barcelona,” 
flowing “‘ to the profit of English cottons,” and, manifest ‘‘ amidst 
the carnage of execution,” .and “ surrounded by the light of the 
bombshells of the siege,” may descry the finger of England : but 
that Spectre England has already played her part in nightmares 
wilder than these, and with what practical results the French 
people know too well. Could they by possibility have forgotten, 
there was a journal in the Barcelona excitement which took care 
to refresh their memory. Be in good heart, citizens of Paris, 
exclaimed that journal: go and see how the fortress of Ivry gets 
on. It covers more than three hundred acres ; it has five enor- 
mous bastions ; each bastion is prepared to receive sixteen pieces 
of artillery; there is a glorious drawbridge, and, command- 
ing the entrance, a splendid rampart. ‘ So rapidly,” this writer 
added, ‘‘ are the works relating to the Detached Forts round Paris 
in the course of execution, that at this moment, should a necessity 
arise, four of the citadels which surround Paris might be armed 
and occupied.” 


Pleasant prospect! and solely the work of this patriotic Press. 
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Already we seem to hear the voice of Louis Philippe in Paris, as 
that of Napoleon was heard in the Desert:* Citizens! From these 
Detached Forts forty thousand soldiers look down upon you! 


We are not unfriendly to the Press of France. Freely we ad- 
mit its extraordinary talent: with bitterness, when we look to its 
resent condition, reflect upon the enormous capability for good 
it has of late so utterly abused. Fallen, and with but a shadow 
of its former influence, we now believe that Press to be. We 
have shown, also, that it has merited its fall. But it may even yet 
be worth its while to consider, that if it be not determined upon 
sinking itself deeper in its present forlorn and pitiable condition, 
it will cease that monotonous din of which the ear of this count 
is weary, and apply itself to some useful work. Difficult it 
may be to retrace its steps, but it is not impossible. The field is 
ampl¢ and almostuntrodden. As friends we would suggest to them, 
as a study, the Institutions of that people, against whom it is 
their pleasure to rail. Are you not ashamed, Newspaper Writers of 
France, that after two revolutions in the name of Liberty, there is 
nosecurity for personal freedom in your country. You knowthatthe 
police may enter the house of any max; and if he be from home, 
may frighten his wife and children, break open his drawers, and 
seize his papers. The letter found in M. Dupoty’s box has shown 
you what use may be made of papers in the hands of an attorney- 
general, who deciphers their meaning through MORAL CONVIC- 
TIONS. Nay more, it has again and again most bitterly occurred to 
you, that a man may upon mere surmise be thrown into gaol, 
and there, upon no better grounds than Moral Conviction, be 
detained until the pleasure or convenience of the authorities 
allow him a trial; or he may at the end of a month, or 
a year, or two years, be dismissed from confinement, with the 
stain of the prison upon him, broken in fortune and in health, 
and yet no satisfaction, no redress! Would you not, O 
Journalists, be better employed in agitating for the adoption of a 
measure for the security of personal freedom (M. Guizot will tell 
you about our English habeas-corpus), than in rendering yourselves 
worse than useless by your folly, and so depriving the public of 
the only public defender left to it. We propose but one glorious 
feature of liberty to you, lest we might confound you with too 
much light. Here is a noble, useful, necessary object, for the 
advocacy of which the country would thank you, in the efforts 
for which the country would sustain you, and in the pursuit of 


* Before the battle of the Pyramids. “ Soldiers, from these Pyramids forty 
centuries look down upon you!” ‘The parody is the pleasant suggestion of the 
* Charivari,’ a paper that it has not come within our design to mention, but always 
full of wit, and rarely deficient in wisdom. 
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which you would once more take your legitimate place as the 
ides and guardians of a virtuous public necessity. 

If the Journalists of France adopted this counsel, the glory 
would be all their own. The popular leaders in the Chamber 
show not the least inclination to make a stand for public liberty. 
Thiers helped to pass the September laws against the Press, which 
made him what he is; and without Odillon Barrot, the Bas- 
tilles could not have been carried. We hear enough of soldiers 
and sailors, but not one word about civil institutions. M. Dufaure 
and M. Passy are separated from M. Guizot only by so many 
sail of the line: they have not a word to offer for the electoral 
franchise. Here, we repeat, is a wide, and to the shame of the 
statesmen and legislators of France, an untrodden path. To the 
Press we again say, take it, occupy it, plant it with fresh and 
vigorous Institutions for the shelter and security of the People, 
and do cease to play those tricks which make you objects of 
pity to your neighbours. 

Ve are the more earnest in offering this advice, because we 
think the present time most favourable for an experiment in 
favour of Liberal Institutions. The country enjoys profound in- 
ternal tranquillity; but the country is standing still: and an 
ardent, intelligent, and accomplished people will not consent to 
stagnate, while every other nation is, if uot in progress, at least 
in a state of activity. It is because the attention of France has 
not been fixed upon practical reforms, that in particular fever fits 
she turns to foreign war as the sole path to glory. It was the hope 
of war, deprived of the fear of invasion by the Fortification of 
the Capital, which allowed that feudal measure, so full of danger to 
liberty, to be passed in a moment of artificial excitement. Let 
Louis Philippe boldly widen the popular basis of his throne, and 
he will secure the dynasty of whose continuance he is so appre- 
hensive, and obtain guarantees for that peace which it is still 
asserted that he loves, and which it will then be his honour to have 
maintained. But let him mark well, that upon no other condition 
than this, is either the one or the other permanently fixed. And 
notwithstanding the grave censure which we have been obliged to 
pass upon the Paris Journals, we think sufficiently well of them 
to beheve, that they would yet support the monarch in the wise, 
just, liberal, and yet most prudent course, which we humbly 
suggest to him. A more grateful task could not occur to us than 
that of welcoming back the Newsparper Press OF FRANCE, 
in circumstances such as these, to a position they never would 
nave forfeited, if the possession of most remarkable talents, and 
the recollection of services for which in times past they made 


the whole civilized world their debtor, could of themselves have 
retained them there. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Gedichte. (Poems.) Von Hernricn Ritter yon LeviTscuniaa. 
Vienna: Pfautsch and Co. 1842. 


WE must say that on opening this book our impression was a favour- 
able one. A portrait of the author greeted us, and certainly, if the 
limner be faithful, he is an uncommonly fine-looking fellow. There is 
an agreeable ferocity in his thick moustache, a proud animation in his 
large eyes. Here, we thought, we shall have something crude per- 
haps, but energetic and spirit-stirring. Alas for our hopes! Patiently 
did we turn over poems in all sorts of metres, including ghazels and 
sonnets, but our feelings were untouched, our imagination was unele- 
vated, our fancy was guided to no pleasing sport. 

The author, we suspect, has taken Nicolaus Lenau for his model : a noble 
poet, but one very likely to lead his imitators into straits. Those exces- 
sively bold personations which delight us in Lenau, that perpetual recur- 
rence of the most startling imagery, can only succeed when a powerful 
mind displays in such combinations the vigour of its grasp. Ritter von 
Levitschnigg is on a perpetual quest to find out something, which shall be 
like something else ; the chase after the image is a most painful one ; and 
the worst of the matter is, that when it is caught, it is generally sin- 
gularly infelicitous. If he starts from something beautiful, it isa hundred 
to one that he illustrates it by something remarkably ugly. 

Our mind misgave us at p. 57, when we were told in a serious poem, 
that hope kept a mint in the heart, where he struck bright coins out of 
promises, and that when his false gold would not pass, he wrote bills of 
exchange payable at the bier, with the good firm ‘ Heaven’ written 
thereon. We are not hoaxing you, gentle reader : turn to page 57, and 
then, if you can read German, you will find we have not misled you. A 
little further on we found the sun compared to a golden swan floating 
through a blue flood. ‘A golden swan!’ It is this sort of poetical genius 
to which we are indebted for those figures that adorn our public-houses, 
and regale our eyes from the broad surface of our twelfth-cakes. Night 
(p. 82) is a black beauty, and—what are the stars? Why they are 
eunuchs that guard the harem with bright Damascene swords. A 
strange taste this of Ritter von Levitschnigg! He finds himself in a 
beautiful real world, enlivened by hope, and adorned with celestial 
luminaries, and out of this he hammers an ideal world peopled by 
masters of the mint, eunuchs, and golden swans! If this be poetry 
who would not prefer plain prose! 

But the stunning poem was one on Schiller (175). The poet 
Levitschnigg is indignant at the depreciation of Schiller which is 
prevalent among certain German literati. He predicts that the time 
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will arrive when Europe will be a desert, and when tourists will come 
from Botany Bay to Germany, and that when they reach Weimar they 
will look into their queneiink dictionaries (!) and find that it was 
the spot where the last German nightingale sung. We must give two 
of the verses from which this is condensed : 


An ihren Tagen werden sich Touristen 

Zu Schiff begeben in Botany-Bai, 

Und schwer bepackt mit Karten, Reiselisten, 
Aufmachen nach Europa’s Wiistenei. 


Sie werden sich zu uns zu Deutschland wagen 
Und auf den Triimmern einer alten Stadt, 
Ein geographisch Wérterbuch befragen, 

Wie weiland diese Stadt geheissen hat. 


‘ Botany-Bai,’ and the ‘ geographisch Wérterbuch,’ were too much ; 


and exclaiming, ‘ This bay will be the death of us,’ we took leave of 
Ritter von Levitschnigg. 


Cours d’Etudes Historiques. (Lectures on the Study of History.) 
By P. C. F. Daunov. Vols. I. and II. Paris. 1842. 


Davnovu, after playing a distinguished part during the troublous times 
of the French Revolution, devoted the latter period of his life chiefly to 


literature. He was born at Boulogne in 1761. In 1792 he was 
elected a member of the National Convention, where he voted against 
the death of Louis XVI., demanding that the sentence should be com- 
muted into imprisonment during the continuance of the war, and into 
banishment on the restoration of peace. This brought him into con- 
nexion with the Girondists, and involved him in the persecution to 
which that party was shortly afterwards exposed. Daunou was the 
first President of the Cunt of the Five Hundred. After the 18th 
Brumaire he was elected a tribune, but as he sought to defend the con- 
stitution against the encroachments of the first consul, in 1802, the 
latter found means to remove so inconvenient a functionary from office. 
Daunou thereupon occupied himself for some time chiefly with the 
duties of his place as librarian to the Pantheon. Napoleon, when 
Emperor, found an opportunity, to promote him to a more important 
office, of which, however, he was deprived on the restoration of the 
Bourbons. He then accepted an engagement as principal editor 
of the ‘Journal des Savans,’ and in 1819 was attached to the Col- 
lége de France as professor of history. It was not long after- 
wards that heowas elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
where he spoke on several occasions, and always voted with the liberal 
arty. 
. After the revolution of 1830, Daunou had several marks of favour 
from the men in power. In August of the same year he received the 
superintendence of the archives of the kingdom, and several honour- 
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able distinctions, including that of the peerage, were conferred upon 
him. 

Daunou enjoyed a high reputation among French men of letters, 
yet the works that he has left behind him are neither numerous nor 
very generally known. Among the most successful of his writings may 
be named, Analyse des Opinions Diverses sur l' Origine de l Impri- 
merie published in 1802; Essai sur les Garanties Individuelles, of 
which a third edition appeared in 1821; and Essai Historique sur la 
Puissance Temporelle des Papes, et sur 1 Abus qu’ils ont fait de leur 
Ministére Spirituelle, a work in two volumes, of which a fourth edition 
was printed in 1828, 

The work now before us consists of a condensation of the lectures 
delivered by Daunou, as Professor of History, at the Collége de France, 
from 1819 till 1830. A large portion of the work had been carefully 
revised by the author, and the first volume was already in type, when 
death surprised him about a year ago. The remainder was left by him 
in the form of detached lectures: and as he had in his last illness ex- 
pressed a decided wish, that whatever of his writings might be printed 
after his death, should be given to the public in the exact form in which 
he left them, his literary executors have felt it their duty to comply with 
so solemn an injunction. ‘The first part appears, therefore, with the 
corrections of the author, and is divided into books and chapters; the 
second is divided into lectures, and would, no doubt, have undergone 
a severe revision had the author’s life been prolongued for a year or 
two. The corrected portion comprises the whole of the first, and 
about one-half of the second volume ; the rest fills the latter half of the 
second volume, and will, we presume, occupy the whole of the suc- 
ceeding volumes which have yet to appear. 

The subject of historical study is divided by our author into three 
parts: the examination of facts, the classification of facts, and the expo- 
sition of facts. The first of these he again subdivides into two books, of 
which the first lays down the rules of historical criticism, while the 
second enlarges on the utility of history. Under historical criticism we 
are particularly to understand the art of examining the historical value 
of ancient traditions and monuments ; and the comparative trustworthi- 
ness of different writers, in proportion as they were themselves spectators 
of the events they relate, or were likely to have received their informa- 
tion from pure or questionable sources. 

Every history not written till a century and a half after the events 
to be related had occurred, is at once classed by Daunou among 
traditions. Thus the whole of the Roman history down to the war 
against Pyrrhus, is mere tradition; and in reading it, the student is 
warned to make allowance for the credulity, ignorance, and imagination 
of the people among whom those traditions were current. In Greek 
history, according to our author’s view, all is tradition that precedes the 
time of Herodotus; and the annals of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
the Medes, and the Persians, are all similarly classed. The traditional 
period again is preceded by what Daunou calls the mythological period, 
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in which it is impossible for the historian, unless by the aid of Re- 
velation, to distinguish faet from fable; and the mythological is pre- 
ceded by the antediluvian period, respecting which our only knowledge 
is derived from Holy Writ. The historical period, properly so called, 
commences only with the year 776 before the Christian era, and gives 
way in its turn to the traditional period, in proportion as the several 
provinces of the Roman empire are overrun by the barbarians. 

In judging of profane traditional history, Daunou rejects at once as 
fabulous every fact contrary to the known laws of physical nature ; and 
he receives as extremely improbable all historical narratives relative to 
the same period, and accompanied by an unusual concourse of marvel- 
lous occurrences ; but where there is nothing improbable about a fact 
handed down by tradition, or where that which is natural and probable 
may easily be separated from that which is marvellous or fabulous, a 
traditional event may often acquire an all but unquestionable authority. 
Lycurgus, for instance, is known to us only by tradition, and gross 
fictions have been interwoven into his history, by his eredulous and 
imaginative countrymen ; yet no historian thinks of questioning the fact 
that there did exist such a man as Lycurgus, and that he did give laws 
to the Spartans. The existence of Homer and Hesiod again is mere 
matter of tradition, and we have only traditional authority for the fact 
that the works attributed to them were really written by them; yet 
those who have declared their doubts as to the existence of Homer, and 
have gone so far as to question the paternity of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
have become, in our author’s opinion, ‘just objects of derision to every 
sane scholar. Many other occurrences, resting only on tradition, are, 
nevertheless, reasonably placed ix. history, as unquestioned, if not as un- 
questionable, facts. Among these may, for instance, be mentioned, 
the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, and the establishment of the 
consulate ; the two first Messenian wars; the philosophical labours of 
Thales and Pythagoras; the laws of Solon; the usurpation of Pisis- 
tratus ; the conquests of Cyrus and Cambyses; and the commencement 
of the war between the Persians and the Greeks. For all these facts 
we have no authority but popular tradition, and each of them is handed 
down to us with a multitude of fabulous details, which the judicious 
critic is bound to reject: still the main facts cannot be called into 
question without overstepping the bounds of a reasonable scepticism. 

Our author next examines the value of historical monuments, among 
which he includes the productions of the painter, the statuary, the archi- 
tect, and the mechanician. He then passes on to the subject of medals 
and inscriptions, the historical value of which he seems, strangely 
enough, not disposed to estimate very highly. 

The whole of the first volume is occupied by the subject of Historical 
Criticism. The second volume contains the second book, on the Utility 
of History, to which Daunou gives, naturally enough, an extensive sig- 
nification. The second great division, the Classification of Facts, com- 
mences about the middle of the second volume, and will, we presume, be 
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continued in the third. In the classification of facts are included the 
sciences of geography and chronology. 

The third great division, the Exposition of Facts, is of so com- 
prehensive a nature, that it is difficult for any one not in the secret to 
guess the extent to which the work may eventually be carried. The 
two volumes now before us, therefore, may be looked on as a portion 
only of the introductory matter, and it would be hazardous to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the probable ultimate value of the whole work. 
There cannot, however, be a doubt, that it will be the work on which will 
mainly depend the rank which Daundu is to hold in the estimation of 
posterity ; and, it is but the natural partiality of his editor, M. Tail- 
landier, to believe with him, that the composition will one day take 
a place among the highest productions of French literature. 


Karl Friedrich Schinkel: eine Characteristik seiner Kiinstlerischen 
Wirksamkiet. Vou Franz Kucire. Berlin. 1842. 


Tue name of Schinkel, one not wholly unfamiliar to our readers, 
has now become historical, and will mark an epoch in art, as that of 
the great master in architecture among his German contemporaries. 
Within the course of the last two vears, art has lost several of its more 
distinguished followers : Dannecker, Geefs, Freund, Chantrey, Wilkie, 
Albertolli, Antolini, Wiebeking : but perhaps no one had wrought so 


great and sudden, if not altogether complete, a change in the depart- 
ment of it which he pursued, as did Karl Friedrich Schinkel. 

We need not here repeat the biographical notice already given of 
him in our fourteenth volume (p. 103), neither have we much to add 
to it: scarcely any further facts or particulars being supplied by Kugler, 
beyond the melancholy ones connected with his last illness and death ; 
and those may be briefly told. Shortly after returning with his family 
from a watering-place which he had visited for the benefit of his health, 
he was seized on the 9th of September, 1840, with a sudden attack or 
paralysis of the brain, which reduced him all at once to a most de- 
plorable condition ; to a state of constant stupor, with only a few brief 
intervals of returning consciousness. In this sort of living death he 
continued till the 9th of October, 1841, when he breathed his last. 
Three days afterwards his funeral took place, attended by a long cor- 
tége of mourners, accompanied by crowds of spectators, all anxious to 
express, by their last sad homage to his remains, their admiration for 
the artist, and their esteem for the man. 

It is of Shinkel in the first-mentioned character that Dr. Kugler has 
given us a memoir ad interim—for we hope it will be tollowed 
up by some more complete and detailed account, upon the same 
plan. Even this, however, we think a valuable contribution to archi- 
tectural biography, which is generally exceedingly vague and meagre, 
without any attempt at either description or criticism, although in 
the case of the works of a man of real eminence there is ample field 
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for both. Dr. Kugler’s little brochure is in these respects an ex- 
cellent model, for it forms an almost indispensable companion to 
Schinkel’s published designs, and should be in the hands of all who 
possess those ‘ Entwiirfe.’ Neither is it in his capacity of architect 
alone, that the biographer takes a view of his studies and their results, 
but adopts the same course in regard to the several other accessory 
branches ot art to which he also devoted himself. For Schinkel was 
an artist in the comprehensive meaning of the word: a master who, like 
some of the great ones of former days, had a catholic love for art in 
all its shapes. Yet laudable as was this feeling, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that in practice he did not confine himself more strictly to 
one particular province, instead of turning his mind into so many 
different channels; more especially after he had opened a fresh vein in 
the mine of architecture, the working of which would assuredly have 
sufficed, and would also have been attended with fame: certainly 
with more than he has now acquired. 

Hardly need we say that we here allude to that re-adaptation and 
extension of Grecian architecture, of which he has left us many success- 
ful essays in some of his earlier architectural works, more especially 
the Berlin Museum. Yet, instead of perseveringly continuing in that 
route,—and it is one where so very much more than as yet has been 
even attempted, remains to be accomplished,—he seems to have al- 
lowed himself to be diverted from it, just at the point where every 
fresh step would have been almost a seven-league stride. That he 
had left himself much to do, is evident from his having so frequently 
repeated some of his first ideas, without attempting to vary them. 
Particular features he almost stereotyped on every occasion,—such as 
doors and windows,—notwithstanding that they afford so much scope 
for invention, and for diversity both as to detail and to general cha- 
racter—a circumstance all the more inexplicable because ornamental 
design, and composition of detail for other purposes, was in a manner 
his forte. 

If so far it is to be regretted that he did not attempt more, it would, 
on the other hand, have been better for his fame had he not aimed at 
so much, since what he has done or designed in the Gothic <= rather 
detracts from, than adds any thing to it. He seems to have had 
very little feeling for it, either as regards its general character and 
elements, or the expression depending upon subordinate parts and de- 
tails. Hence his designs of this class are all more or less tame, and 
cold, feeble and spiritless ; although some of the individual forms are 
not unsatisfactory. Instead, therefore, of adding to, or at all setting 
off his reputation, his attempts in the Gothic manner are little better 
than so many rust spots upon it: they are his weak points, in which 
he is open to criticism, and defenceless. 

Besides this, it must be admitted that if he opened a new track, 
and broke through the dull and frigid mannerism of a former period, 
he fell, in turn, into a sort of mannerism of his own, easily caught, 
and therefore adopted by others : among the rest by Romberg, whose 
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‘ Stadtbaukunst’ is almost entirely made up of ideas in the manner of 
Schinkel. If only on this account, his later designs betray a falling 
off: at all events they do not realize the anticipations to which some 
of his earlier ones gave rise, and which were at the time expressed 
in this publication. Nevertheless, he was a great artist, and it behoves 
us to be grateful for what he has done for architecture. It is true that 
his designs are unequal in merit and in taste, yet even this circumstance 
may be turned to account in studying them, as a warning to put 
others on their guard.* Perhaps they may now lead some to do 
what Schinkel neglected : namely, to start afresh from that point up 
to which he himself had advanced, and then suddenly stopped short. 

However opinion may differ as to the particular merits of his build- 
ings individually, most undeniable it is that the capital of Prussia is 
indebted to Schinkel for a new era in its architecture. Henceforth his 
name will be as much identified with Berlin, as that of Palladio with 
Vicenza; and but for his sudden death, when not much advanced 
beyond the meridian of life, it must have been still more so, as almost 
a new career would now have been opened to him by the important 
and extensive architectural undertakings to be commenced under the 
auspices of the present sovereign. One of these is to be a cathedral ; 
report says, at the cost of upwards of a million sterling ; and another, 
an additional edifice for the purpose of a museum. 






Topographie von Athen. (Topography of Athens.) By P. W. Forcu- 
HAMMER. Kiel. 1841. 


Tus treatise appeared originglly as part of a collection of philological 
studies, to which several of the professors of Kiel had contributed. 
Professor Forchhammer’s essay, however, was deemed, either by him- 
self or his friends, of too much importance to be allowed to slumber 
among the learned lucubrations of his colleagues, and here it is 
in a separate publication. The object of the pamphlet, for it can 
scarcely be called more, is to overthrow at least two-thirds of all that 
has hitherto been taken for fact with respect to the topography of 
ancient Athens. Names like those of Leake and Miiller affright not 
the professor of Kiel, and he has a right, unquestionably, to speak his 
opinion freely, without allowing his judgment to be warped by the 
authority of his predecessors. Should Forchhammer make good his 
position, he becomes an authority in his turn. It is difficult, without 
the assistance of the map appended to his work, to make his views clear; 
but an extract or two, to those who have made themselves acquainted 
with the subject, will at all events show the boldness of the professor's 
assumptions; and the map of Athens, published by the Society for the 


* In the design of the law courts now in course of erection at Liverpool, the 
architect seems to have brought, to a careful and successful study of Schinkel, 
considerable taste and originality of feeling. 
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Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, will to a great extent supply the 
absence of the more detailed plan. 


“ The foundations of a wall,” he says, “ which extend from Museium over 
the Pnyx, and several intervening heights, to the vicinity of the Dipylum, 
belong not to the ancient city-wall, but are of a more recent date, probably of 
the time of the Emperor Valerian, in the third century of our era. The 
ancient city-wall lay much farther west and south, and enclosed the western 
declivity of the Pnyx and the Museium, which belonged to the most peopled 
quarters of the ancient city. From the Museium, moreover, the wall bent 
away towards the south, crossed the bed of the Ilissus, ran along its left 
bank, and did not cross over again to the right bank till after passing the 
Stadium, which was within the wall, whereas the Lykeium lay without it. 
Pausanias entered the city through the Porta Peiraica, which lay within the 
mouth of the two long walls, on the low ground between the Museium and 
the Pnyx. Here at the entrance to the city was situated the Pompeium, 
where the paraphernalia were preserved, not for the Panathenaic but for the 
Eleusynian processions. Thence ran a long street, with columns on both 
sides, to the Kerameikos; and that part of the latter, where were situated 
the Royal Hall, the Hall of Jupiter Eleutherius, the Temple of Apollo, and 
all the other buildings described by Pausanias, was called the market, Agora. 
There never was but one Agora in Athens. The fundamental error of all 
the topographies of Athens, lies in the supposition that there existed a New 
Agora: anotion to which an erroneous reading ofa passage in the Harpocra- 
tion gave rise, and which appeared in some measure to be confirmed by Pau- 
sanias, who names the Agora only in his thirteenth chapter. This New 
Agora has been placed by topographers to the north of the fortress, and has 
been brought into combination by them with the Hermes Agoraios, and the 
adjoining portico. This portico, however, is much less ancient than the 
gateway spoken of by Pausanias, which, to judge from a passage in Demos- 
thenes, must have stood as early as the 105th Olympiad. The portico in 
question is of a much later style of architecture, and an inscription informs 
us that the columns still standing, together with the architrave, belonged to 
a temple dedicated by Caesar and Augustus tothe Athenz Archegetis. All, 
therefore, mentioned by Pausanias, as situated in the Agora, and the Stoa 
Poikile among the rest, lay not to the north, but to the west of the fortress, 
where was placed the only Agora that existed in Athens.” 


A glance at the map of Athens will show how completely the learned 
author varies from the generally received opinions as to the localities of 
the capital of Attica. And if his errors in this respect cannot be satis- 
factorily shown, he ought to be frankly allowed the honour due to his 
laborious investigations. 

To call the book before us a Topography of Athens is, no doubt, a 
misnomer, seeing that the professor onions himself to those points 
upon which he rejects the opinions of his predecessors. The appended 
map contains likewise a plan of the modern city of Athens. 


Letters from Hofwyl, on the Educational Institutions of De Fellen- 
berg. Bya Parent. London. 1842. 


Wuen the poet Imlac, wishing to impress on the mind of Rasselas a 
profound idea of the dignity of his avocation, described in glowing 
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terms the numerous gifts, acquirements, and qualifications appertaining 
to the character of a poet, his eloquence was more effective than it was 
intended to be, when, carrying the prince beyond the conclusion to which 
it was the orator’s wish to lead him, his highness cut short the harangue 
by exclaiming, ‘“ Enough, thou hast convinced me that no man ever 
can be a poet!” 

In the same manner it is not uncommon to make so high an estimate 
of the qualities of those to whom the task of education should be 
intrusted, as to cause us to end with the conviction that no man ever 
can be a schoolmaster. 

Even the delightful picture of the institution of Hofwyl given in 
the {letters before us, leaves something like that impression. The 
watchful solicitude, the unfailing patience, the everlasting vigilance 
required from its teachers, are more than most parents would be found 
equal to; and cannot, we fear, reasonably be looked for from those, 
whose interest in the pupil must be so far less deep and permanent. 

Under the guidance of the truly apostolic zeal of the benevolent 
De Fellenberg, Hofwyl may indeed bring forth fruits not to be hoped 
for from other educational establishments founded on more worldly 
principles ; but should that guiding spirit be withdrawn, no organization, 
however skilful, can supply its place. 

The frank statement of the difficulties experienced in home educa- 
tion, in the introduction to these interesting letters, has failed to con- 
vince us that it was not an over-scrupulous anxiety which led the writer 
to abandon her first conclusion, that “ home was the safest spot for the 
cultivation the parents desired, and that they themselves would be the 
most successful labourers, because the most loving and the most 
earnest.” Difficulties no doubt exist. Can it be expected that in the 
execution of so momentous a task no difficulties should be found ? 
But we cannot conceive what advantages could be hoped for, that should 
compensate to children so favourably cireumstanced, the injury of re- 
moval from the care of parents well qualified to fulfil such a duty. 

“ We did not foresee,” says the writer, “that while we were edu- 
cating ovr children, we were ourselves receiving education at their ex- 
pense; we had no experience to guide us; we had studied but not 
practised the art.” Receive education indeed we may, whilst doing our 
best to educate a child, for this is the appointed order of Nature, which 
“blesseth him that gives and him that takes :” but it is not at the child’s 
expense. We are apt to trust too much to the processes denominated 
systems of education, and too little to the loving, patient, watchful 
observation, which is humbly content to remove obstacles, and knows 
how little of the vast progress made from infancy to manhood is to be 
attributed to the devices of the teacher, how much to natural deve- 
lopment. The true education of a child is too deep a matter to be 
= as an art, on the successive subjects that may pass under our 
1ands. 

In making these remarks, nothing can be farther from our thoughts 
than to suggest the slightest doubt of the superiority of the noble in- 

2L2 
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stitutions of De Fellenberg to any existing for a similar purpose, but 
merely to protest against the notion too commonly received, that the 
last persons to whom the education of a child can safely be intrusted are 
those who have of all the deepest stake in the issue, whose own chances 
of happiness or misery are inseparably bound up with those of their 
children, and who will reap all the rewards or suffer all the penalties con- 
sequent on success or failure. 

It is not at the same time to be denied, that however frivolous may 
be the pretences often put forward to excuse the neglect of this duty, 
there are parents whose position renders it difficult or even impossible 
for them to undertake the office of educating their own children, and 
these will no doubt listen with grateful attention to the suggestions con- 
tained in this little volume. _ Is it altogether Utopian to indulge the hope 
that in our own country, where lives and fortunes have been devoted to 
the service of the outcast and the criminal, some spirit akin to that of the 
founder of Hofwyl may arise, who, taking up the cause of education 
with higher motives than have hitherto governed such attempts, may 
reasonably look for nobler fruits, and who will dare the world’s dread 
laugh by declaring his conviction that ‘‘ fashioning the souls of a ge- 
neration by knowledge” is as worthy an occupation for a man of 
rank and wealth, as that of “blowing their bodies to pieces with 
gunpowder” ? 


Deux Ans en Espagne et en Portugal pendant la Guerre Civile (1838 
—1840). (Two Years in Spain and in Portugal during the Civil 
War.) Par le Baron Cuartes DempBowsky. Paris: Gosselin. 
1841. 


Ir was in February, 1838, that M. Dembowski entered Spain by way 
of Urdax and Ayerba, and scarcely had he passed the frontier, when he 
had proofs of the indomitable gaiety of the Spanish character. On the 
3d of February he ‘assisted’ at a fete champetre, and witnessed for the 
first time the dance called La Jota, as performed among the Ar- 
ragonese peasantry. 

The dance itself is full of spirit and originality ; nor are the verses 
which M. Dembowski has preserved, and which were sung during the 
dance, unworthy of their accompaniment. So lively was the scene, 
that the writer declares, “‘ Were I a physician, I would send any patients 
affected with spleen to spend a carnival at Ayerba, and if they did not 
return in love with life, I would pronounce them incurable.” The ap- 
pearance of the country around Ayerba was, however, by no means so 
peaceful. 

“From Canfran we passed through an extremely beautiful district, but 
filled with villages which seem built on purpose to feed the civil war. They 
rise, for the most part, on strong and lofty situations, are entered only by 
one gate, and the houses which face the country are al! embattled, and look 
like the wall of a fortification. A good painter would find, on the summit of 
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the Sierra de Pequeras, materials for splendid panoramas, whether he looked 
on the imposing chain of the Pyrenees, or the gigantic rocks of Los Riglos, 
which appear like a colossal fortress rising from the midst of picturesque out- 
works. Not far from these rocks is an old and ruined tower, which marks 
the boundary of Upper Arragon.” 


While speaking on the subject of Upper Arragon, M. Dembowski 
mentions the excellent disposition of the mountaineers; and intimates 
that he obtained, by freely conversing with the villagers, not only a 
much better opinion of them as a class, but also a much more correct 
idea of the national character. “If ever,” says he, “ you journey in 
Arragon, beware of imitating the foolish reserve which marks the 
greater number of travellers.” If you are in a posada, “sit by the 
people you find there, mingle in their conversations under the shade of 
those immense Arragonese chimneys in which an ox might be roasted 
whole, and you will never repent it.” 

Our traveller entered Saragossa on the day after the féte champétre 
described above ; and as at that time there was no regular conveyance, 
a sort of carriage, very antediluvian in its character, was sent for from 
that city to fetch him and his companion. As they approached the 
termination of their drive, over a road as little conducive to comfort as 
the carriage in which the journey was performed, the enthusiasm of M. 
Dembowski’s companion rose to a high pitch; they talked only of the 
sieges suffered by Saragossa in 1808 and 1809; had a vivid recollec- 
tion of Agustina, the celebrated maid of Saragossa, so well known in 
England by the poetry of Byron, the painting of Wilkie, and the 
scarcely less vivid burin of Raimbach; and referred to another fair 
warrior, the Countess of Burita, who fought as a private soldier. The 
noted reply of Palafox to General Verdier, Guerra al cuchillo, was not 
forgotten ; and even the expressive Spanish language failed to furnish 
words energetic enough for the feelings of the party. Every day spent 
in Spain proves how deeply the events of that memorable war are en- 
graven upon the minds of the people, and it is certain that the good- 
will borne by all the best classes towards England, renders a visit to 
the peninsula, to an Englishman well introduced, an agreeable and use- 
ful excursion. 

While looking at the Torre Nueva, the guide who accompanied M. 
Dembowski mentioned that that magnificent Arabic minaret had been 
used during the siege to give notice, by its bell, of bombardments. As 
soon as it tolled every eye was raised to watch the falling shells; and 
long after the siege, when the sound once so dreaded was heard, the 
inhabitants instinctively turned their eyes upwards, as though the 
French batteries were yet open upon them. He also instanced a cir- 
cumstance in which, while it proved the gradual breaking up of the old 
Spanish customs, might be traced the progress of communion with the 
rest of Europe. Up to the year 1836, the police of Spain had been 
conducted on the old system by Alguacils, but then the national guard 
was placed in the position formerly occupied by the more antique- 
sounding officials. The custom of serenading, once so prevalent all 
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over Spain, was not neglected in the province of Arragon, nor was it 
quite forgotten even during the continuance of civil war. 

“ Returning this evening from a walk about the city, I happened to meet in 
the street a young matamor, who was giving a serenade to his lady, My guide 
told me that before the national guard had been substituted for the old 
alguacils, it would have been impossible for us to have passed through the 
street till the ‘ rondalla’ was finished. We should have found the friends of 
the amorous troubador posted at each end, and ready to dispute the passage 
not only to strangers, but even to the inhabitants themselves. A pretension 
so extravagant gave cause not unfrequently to sanguinary conflicts, even 
under the windows of the serenaded lady, for the rival of the singer, if such 
there were, piqued himself as a point of honour to go and disturb the 
music.” 

Sometimes it happened that these conflicts would be suspended by 
mutual consent, and both parties would unite to oppose the alguacils, if 
these last attempted to interfere; but when the common enemy was 
beaten off, then the combatants returned to settle their own yet un- 
decided difference. Now, however, the rondalla, as the Arragonese 
serenade is called, has lost its primitive character, and the streets are, 
though with much regret, left free for passengers. 

From Saragossa the travellers proceeded by diligence to Madrid, not 
without great fears, for the Carlist forces were overrunning the whole 
country between Navarre and lower Arragon, and the first night they 
passed on the road amply justified their apprehensions. A few evenings 
previously the posada at which they rested had been surprised by a 
detachment of Carlists, and had it not been for the hardihood of the 
hostess, an Italian woman, the passengers would have fared badly. 
Advertised of the enemy’s approach, she concealed her guests in a hay- 
loft, and taking away the key, she persisted resolutely in her refusal to 
betray them. This was a service by no means unattended with danger, 
for the chief of the band put his hand in the beds which had just been 
vacated by the trembling travellers, and finding them warm, demanded, 
with many threats, information where they were concealed. No small 
aggravation of misfortunes like these, were theguerilla soldiers: ina great 
number of cases mere bandits, who availed themselves of the civil war 
to carry on their own operations, and who robbed and murdered al- 
ternately in the names of Carlos and Christina. 


We pass from these adventures to the lively picture given by M. 
Dembowski of a Spanish diligence. 


“ The staff consists of a mayoral, or conductor, of a zagal, or aid, who sit 
together on a not very elevated seat, of a postboy, and a sbirro,—which last 
sits behind. In summer these all wear the genuine Andalusian costume ; but 
at the present moment, covered as they are with sheepskins, they look ex- 
actly like so many Robinson Crusoes. The team consists of thirteen mules all 
bearing noms de guerre which they will retain to their death; they are all 
close shaved, and the inexorable scissors of the gitano, which pass all over 
their bodies twice a year, have left untouched only the end of the tail, at the 
root of which are left two tufts of hair, looking exactly like mustaches growing 
at the wrong end. This practice of shaving the mules must tend certainly to 
their comfort during the intense heat of summer, but in the cold and wet 
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months of December, January, and February it is far otherwise. The mules 
are harnessed two and two, save the leader, on which the postboy sits ; the 
only reins are attached to the wheelers ; and the mules, ten in number, be- 
tween the wheelers and the leader, are as independent as a tribe of Bedouins : 
habit only keeps them in their place.” 


The Spanish diligence must be somewhat of a noisy conveyance. It 
is put in motion by shouting, and its pace is kept up by a well-sustained 
conversation on the part of the mayoral with his numerous steeds. 
From time to time the zagal leaps from the bench on which he sits, and 
without stopping the carriage, or even moderating the rate of progress, 
which is often a gallop, he rectifies any disorder that may take place in 
the rope harness, he springs back again with a single bound to his place 
when his object is accomplished, and helps the mayoral to talk to the 
mules. Arri, Arri la Provinciale, ra ré-ri la Estudianta. Yo! 
Yo! [here comes a cut with the long whip]. irme la Portuguesa ! 
Oh! la la Alza macho caballo perro (dog of a horse), the letter r is 
pronounced like the rolling of a drum. Yo! todas yo! concluding 
with a general fustigation. Thanks,to these apostrophes, and to the three 
whips of the mayoral, the zagal, and the postboy, the diligence is by no 
means a slow conveyance, but will bear comparison with those of 
France. 

The appearance of Madrid in 1838 was very melancholy: a great 
number of the ancient convents were pulled down by the municipality, 
and redoubts were built before the gates of the city, in anticipation of 
a visit from Don Carlos. The palaces of many grandees were closed 
on account of their owners’ absence in France and England; the queen 
lived in great retirement; the diplomatic corps was distracted by 
jealousies, and the streets crowded with beggars. ‘The only variation 
was during the carnival, in the gaieties of which M. Dembowski appears 
to have mingled to a considerable extent. Among the various masked 
balls which enlivened the capital at that period, the ‘ bailes de la pinata’ 
appear to have been the most interesting. From the centre of the 
ceiling in the theatres were suspended three enormous balloons filled 
with all kinds of bon-bons, and at about two o'clock in the morning 
certain masquers were blindfolded and armed with long poles wherewith 
they might tilt at these balloons, while the orchestra accompanied 
their efforts with lively music. He who failed to hit the balloon was 
obliged to yield the pole to another candidate, until at last the silk was 
torn and the imprisoned sweetmeats showered down, for a universal 
scramble, upon the heads of the spectators. 

Among the characters noticed by our tourist as peculiar to 
Madrid, are the serenos, who answer to the old English watch- 
men; they cry the hours and the quarters; and, under Ferdinand, 
they added their testimony in favour of unlimited monarchy, b 
shouting as they were ordered, for instance, Son las doce. strellado 
y screno. Viva el rey neto. ‘Twelve o'clock. A fine starry night. 
Long live the absolute king!’ Now, however, they ery, Ave Maria 
purissima, Viva Isabel Segunda! These personages wear a gray 
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cloak, and carry a lantern anda pike. At the time of M. Dembowski’s 
visit to Madrid there would seem to have been cause sufficient for 
these pikes, though he himself never met with any instance of danger. 
Great precautions were taken by the inhabitants; they opened their 
doors to no one without first reconnoitring the party from behind a 
grating, and as there were no porters, each person knocked.so many 
times as was the number of his apartments : thus the ‘logé au premier’ 
knocked twice ; the “logé au troisiéme” four times ; the party lodging 
on the ground-floor once. 

We pass to a subject which, hideous as it is, is not without its 
interest. During the abode of M. Dembowski in Madrid, he wit- 
nessed the execution of three persons, by means of the Garota, an 
iron collar fitted with a tourniquet which strangles the unhappy wearer. 
One of the criminals was an old woman, commonly called Tia Cotilla 
(Mother Whalebone): her real name was Maria de la Trinidad. In 
1835, when nearly all the provinces of Spain were in arms against 
the Torreno ministry, there was some tumult in Madrid, and_ this 
woman, brandishing an enormous knife, had headed a furious body 
of rabble, and aided in the destruction of many of the military. In 
particular she was proved to have murdered a negro drummer, with the 
help of two men, named Garcia and Siete Iglesias ; but she was not 
apprehended for three years. Justice, though slow, was in this case 
sure ; and in May, 1838, all three were brought to trial and condemned. 
It was found that the wretched Cotilla had, after the murder of the 
negro, dipped her hands in the blood, and hastened to make the 
impression of them on the curtains of her bed, declaring that this would 
be the pleasantest object her eyes could rest upon, and that she hoped 
to die with the blood full in her view. After her condemnation, she 
appeared unchanged, and the ‘Correo Nacional’ gives a frightful 
picture of her deportment in the condemned cell. We say condemned 
cell, but we ought rather to say condemned chapel, for the Spanish 
law requires that each criminal left for execution should pass the forty- 
eight hours immediately preceding in the chapel of the prison, attended 
by the ministers of religion. Executions in Madrid take place, not 
within the walls of the city, but in a void space without, an arrange- 
ment which might be adopted elsewhere with advantage. On the pre- 
sent occasion the whole populace was in motion; the character and 
exploits of la Tia Cotilla had long been the wonder of the manalos ; 
and from a very early hour the Calle de Toledo, the Oxford-street of 
Madrid, was crowded in every part. The conversation among the 
spectators, and which was noted down subsequently by M. Dembowski, 
was very characteristic. The crimes of la Tia were viewed in a poli- 


tical, not a moral light; nor was she altogether without advocates, 
even amidst the general indignation. 


** At this moment the prison-clock struck half-past eleven ; the vast crowd 
was at once hushed to silence, and every eye was turned to the gates which 
had just opened. The procession issued forth, headed by an escort of 
mounted national guards ; then came three of the ‘ brotherhood of peace and 
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charity, followed by ten more ranged in two files: the first three bearing the 
green scapulary and a rod covered with mystic emblems ; the others carrying 
lighted torches of green wax : then followed an ass led by one of the attend- 
ants of the executioner, on which was placed Garcia, dressed in the attire 
prescribed for treasonable murderers, viz. a yellow robe and cap and large 
sackcloth trousers ; round his neck he wore the scapularies of /a Virgen de 
la Soledad, la Virgen del Carmen, and that de la Passion. On each side 
of the criminal walked a priest, who recited prayers; and the procession was 
closed by files of the ‘brotherhood of peace and charity,’ and by three 
alguacils with their long white wands.” 


The other criminals were escorted in like manner. On the ap- 
pearance of Cotilla the air was rent with imprecations, and some 
remarks were made by the manalos as to her personal attractions, 
rather marked by candour than politeness. Que fea es la bruja! 
‘Howugly the witch is!’ was the most common. She, like her com- 
panions in crime and punishment, was placed astride on the ass; she 
was attired in the black robe of the sisters of charity, with a large 
white hood; she was attended by four priests, whose exhortations 
seemed confined to the point of her forgiving her enemies, i. e. the 
military, among whom were many of her victims ; while a group of the 
‘brotherhood of peace and charity’ gathered around her, and hid, as 
far as they could, from her view the national guard who escorted her. 
The curiosity of the crowd was extreme ; those who were not in the 
front rank got on the shoulders of those who were; and all evinced as 
much eagerness to catch a glimpse of the distorted features of the 


wretched old woman, as though she had been an object of the most 
laudable interest. 


“ In the midst of a vast plain, covered with a dense mass of people, two 
companies of the ‘ regent’s own,’ and half a squadron of the royal guard, 
formed the sides of a square round the scaffold, which was ascended by a 
wooden ladder of about a dozen steps. On this platform were placed three 
posts, round each of which was adapted the ‘garota,’ and at the lower 
part a very narrow seat, and to the legs of which were attached cords to tie 
those of the criminals. At about twelve o’clock the executioner arrived, 
and after having inspected the instrument of punishment, descended to re- 
ceive Garcia, whose cortege had reached the scaffold. As soon as he 
dismounted from his ass, he demanded his confessor, and spent some minutes 
with him ; he then appeared quite resigned. The executioner placed him 
astride on the seat, and passed the garrota round his neck, while an attendant 
bound his legs.” 


When these dismal preparations were finished, the priests began to 
repeat the creed, and at the words, ‘Jesus Christ his only Son,’ 
another priest flung a white cloth over the criminal. 


“ This was the signal for the executioner to set in motion the tourni- 
quet : he did so: the scaffold trembled, and I heard distinctly a cracking 
of bones.” 


We pass the rest of the scene, and notice only the very curious ac- 
companiment on the part of the ‘parents and guardians,’ who had 
brought their youthful charges to have their minds fortified against 
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vice by the spectacle just described. No sooner was the cloth removed 
from the livid face of the dead, than a ‘ singular noise,’ as M. Dem- 
bowski calls it, was heard all around; he soon discovered that men 
and women were universally employed in bowing the children’s ears. 
His companion informed him, that this was the regular custom at exe- 
cutions, and that the object of it was to engrave on the tender memory 
the moral lesson just received. The execution of Maria de la Trinidad 
and Siete Iglesias (rather odd names for the scaffold, at least in Eng- 
lish ears: the populace of London would be a little surprised, were 
they told, that seven churches were to be hanged in front of Newgate), 
offered no variations from the last. The woman exclaimed almost 
with her last breath, “No! I will never forgive my enemies ;” and 
Siete Iglesias cited his judges to appear before the tribunal of heaven 
within the expiration of a year from that time. The bodies remained 
exposed for the rest of the day, and it was remarked that the features 
of la Cotilla had settled down after death into a most hideous expres- 
sion of rage. At nightfall the ‘brotherhood of peace and charity’ 
came and removed them, dressed them in the Franciscan habit, and 
caused them to be interred in the ‘Campo Santo.’ 

This fraternity is very ancient, and was established for the purpose 
of affording religious consolation to those condemned by the law to 
death. At one time, before the garota was substituted for the halter, 
they had this singular privilege, that if the rope chanced to break, and 
that one of the fraternity succeeded in touching the culprit, or throw- 
ing his mantle over him, before the executioner could again lay his 
hands on his prey, the man’s life was saved, and he was sent to. work 
out the remainder of it on the coast of Africa. This circumstance 
became, at one period, of so common occurrence, that an inquiry was 
made by government into the nature of the cords used, and it was 
found that they were often soaked in a corrosive liquid, and then dried 
before use. A decree was therefore issued, that no cord should be used 
for such purposes, save such as were strengthened by having leather 
thongs twisted with the strands; but this proved no security, and there 
seemed to be a fatality in the substances used for the purpose of sus- 
pension. At last the garota put a full stop to these exhibitions of philan- 
thropy, and made the death of the plebeian convict as certain as that 
of the patrician whose crimes were punished by the axe. 

At Segovia our author found many historical associations, and some 
very marvellous legends. One of the latter is worth preserving as a 
proof how, in the middle ages, the devil was a particularly short-sighted 
personage, and rarely entered into any engagement with mortals 
without being notoriously overreached: at least if we are to credit 
popular traditions. In England we are familiar with the adventure of 

“Owen Glendower, who covenanted with Satan that he would surrender 
his soul to that potentate on condition of certain assistance, whether 
he were buried in a church or out of a church; the devil faithfully 
fulfilled his part of the agreement, as indeed according to the aforesaid 
traditions, he always does; but Owen was less upright and more crafty, 
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for he evaded the performance of his covenant by causing himself to 
be buried under a church wall. The people of Segovia have a magni- 
ficent aqueduct built by the Romans, but to which they give various 
origins. Some, and these are the most numerous, call it Puente del 
Diablo, and say that the great personage whose name it bears fell in 
love with a young girl of Segovia, and by way of exchange for her 
affections, promised to perform for her any service she might require. 
She agreed, and said that as it fatigued her very much to fetch water 
every day, he should bring the water into the city for her. The poor 
simple credulous devil immediately went to work, and before morning 
the aqueduct was constructed; but the lady had no idea of rewardin 
the labourer, so she found that one stone was deficient, and threw the 
cause into the ecclesiastical court, which, as any reasonable devil might 
have foreseen, nonsuited the diabolical plaintiff, and almost canonized 
the faithless lady. 

On the eve of M. Dembowski’s setting out for Andalusia, one Don 
Gil Asinelli, a corpulent dancing-master, who had a little troubled him 
by civilities at Madrid, paid him a farewell visit and made an harangue 
which ought to be given in Spanish, as it is quite evident that no other 
language can do justice to it. 


‘Senor Don Carlos, I entertain for you an esteem the most profound. 

You are about to journey in Andalusia: you cannot therefore do without the 
complete equipment of a majo. I have visited several warehouses of my 
acquaintance, without finding any thing worthy to be worn by you. In my 
desire to see you well served, and without having to pay too much for it, I 
have decided, therefore, to decline in your favour a most elegant majo cos- 
tume which I have myself worn on the stage at Barcelona.” 
Whereupon he unfastened his bundle and displayed all its contents to 
the best advantage: finally fixing a price upon fom and then taking 
his hat and walking away, without giving the baron time to decline 
the proposed purchase. 

Willingly would we make further extracts from a book written in so 
pleasant a spirit, but time and space have their limits, and we must 
bring our observations to a close. They who read the little volume of 
M. Dembowski will rise from its perusal with a feeling of respect for 
the Spanish character, and admiration of Spanish conduct, which the 
circumstances of the Carlist war will rather enhance than diminish. 


Carl Sigonius. By Dr. J.P. Kress. Frankfort: Brénner. 1842. 


Tue third centenary of the foundation of the Weilburg Gymnasium 
having been held on the 15th of October, 1840, Dr. Krebs, who seems 
the most amiable, hearty, and good-natured of philologists, and who is 
the Ober-Schulrath of the establishment, set his wits to work to find a 
fitting subject for a treatise, that should perpetuate so memorable an 
occasion. At last he recollected that a life of Sigonius, a star of the first 
magnitude among the revivers of learning in the sixteenth century, 
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which he had published in Latin, in 1837, had met with a very favour- 
able reception, and hence he thought that a German adaptation of this 
biography would be the very thing. For the doctor shrewdly surmised 
that as there were many who could not read Latin just as fluently as 
their mother tongue, these would probably choose rather to remain 
ignorant altogether of the life of the great Sigonius, than to take the 
trouble of penetrating the Roman husk ; while he admitted at the same 
time, a great admission for one of his craft, that there had been Latin 
treatises enough. ‘The life of the indefatigable Sigonius from his birth, 
at Modena, in 1523, to his death, in 1584, in the vicinity of that town, 
therefore appears in a German shape ; the old philologist and antiquary 
being held up in the title-page as ‘a pattern for all students.’ The 
biography, which is very short, but which is very fully illustrated by 
historical notes, and is followed by a list of the works of Sigonius, and 
the different editions of them that have appeared, is an invaluable con- 
tribution to the history of the revival of learning. 


Atlante Linguistico d’ Europa. (A Language Atlas of Europe.) By 
B. Bionpetur. Vol. I. Milano. 1841. 


WE cannot but congratulate Italian literature on the appearance of a 
work like the present, and hope that the subsequent portions may be 
worthy of the first, which is only intended to be an introductory volume. 
The author has thoroughly studied his subject, and has availed himself 
of the researches of many of the Germans who have laboured most dili- 
gently in the investigation of this department of man’s history. He 
has never, however, allowed his erudition to obscure his style, which is 
clear and agreeable ; and some omissions, which may be pointed out in 
this introductory epitome of the whole work, may easily fe supplied as 
the remaining volumes are going through the press. 

Mr. Biondelli divides the Indo-European languages into eleven 
families: the Indian, the Persian, the Gaelic, the Cymrish, the Alba- 
nian, the Greek, the Latin, the German, the Scandinavian, the Sla- 
vonian, and the Lettish. Each of these is treated of separately, and the 
best authorities are indicated to those who wish to study the subject more 
in detail. 

In his classification of the Indian languages, Biondelli has still much 
to learn from the Germans. He falls into the old error of supposing 
the Sanscrit to have been, even in its origin, not the general language 
of a nation, but the dialect of a class; fora language used only by the 
learned we should scarcely be disposed to qualify otherwise than as a 
dialect. He attributes also to the Arabic far too extensive an influence 
over the modification of oriental languages. The native country of the 
Lingua Zingarica, or gipsy dialect, he places with great confidence 
on the Northern banks of the Indus, and promises in the course of his 
work to enter more fully into this question. The Cingalese he ranges 
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among the Sanscrit dialects, and in this he is at direct variance with 
Clough and Rask. 

Among his authorities relative to the Persian family, Seyffarth and 
Beer are omitted. The original home of the Persian he places in Bactria. 
He differs with some of the best German inquirers in the same field with 
respect to the origin of the Pelvi, which he looks on as the parent of 
the Persian. 

In pointing out the vast extent over which the Celtic races were for- 
merly spread, Illyria and other portions of south-eastern Europe ought 
not to have been forgotten. Biondelli gives some interesting details 
relative to the Celtic settlements formed in some parts of America, 
where the original language and manners are maintained to the present 
day. The attempt to divide the Celtic into two families—Gaelic and 
Cymrish—will scarcely succeed; and though the Celts may, at an early 
period, have found their way to America, yet to derive their language 
thence, is a somewhat hardy speculation. 

The suggestions relative to the Albanian race are bold, new, and 
well deserving of attentive consideration. Here, indeed, Biondelli is 
more at home than among the Celts and the Indians. He supposes 
the Albanian, at one time, to have been spread over the whole of 
south-eastern Europe. 

Our author values somewhat too highly the antique purity of the 
Islandic, and still more that of the modern Frisian; but his frank re- 
searches into the dialects and literature of the German and Slavonian 
tribes are far beyond what we could have expected from an Italian. 

These brief remarks do but scant justice to a work like the present, 
but when one or two more volumes have appeared, we shall not fail to 
return to Mr. Biondelli’s erudite inquiries. 

The present volume is accompanied by the first part of an atlas, con- 
taining, among others, two maps entitled Regno delle Lingue Indo- 
Europee, and Prospetto Typografico delle Lingue parlate in Europa. 
To the first is added a comprehensive and convenient tabular survey of 
the Indo-European languages. The work, when complete, is likely to 
be voluminous, for the author’s plan is extremely comprehensive : 
being divided into no less than seventeen distinct sections, while to these 
a Conclusione is to be added. 


1. Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. (Fragments from the Bio- 


graphy of a Scamp.) By Joseru Baron von EIcHENDORFF. 
Berlin. 1842. 


2. Wien vor vierhundert Jahren. (Vienna Four Centuries ago.) A 
Novel in 2 volumes, by Epwarp Brerer. Vienna. 1842. 

3. Der Missionir. (The Missionary.) A Novel, by A. von STern- 
BERG. Leipzig. 1842. 

4. Die Familie Treuenfels, (A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War.) By 
M. Ricuter. Leipzig. 1841. 

5. Novellen. (Tales.) By Bruns Henricus. Leipzig. 1841. 
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6. Historischer Roman, (An Historical Novel.) By Fr. Luso- 
gatzky. Vols. I. and II. Grimma. 1841. 

7. Das Blutende Herz von Christburg. (The Bleeding Heart of 
Christburg.) An Historical Novel of the Olden Time of Prussia. 
By Ferpinanp ScurerBer. Meissen. 1841. 

8. Graf Ladroni, oder die Todtenkrone. An Historical and Romantic 
Picture of the Time of the Thirty Years’ War. By Ernst Scuu- 
BERT. Leipzig. 1841. 

9. Die Schwarzen Hausren. (The Black Hussars.) By Avaust 
Lemrock. Leipzig. 1841. 

10. Xenia, Tochter des Grossfiirsten Boris Godunow von Russland. 
(Xenia, Daughter of the Grand Duke Boris Godunow of Russia.) 
By J. Sartori. Danzig. 1842. 

11. Aus der Schule des Lebens. (From the School of Life.) By A. 
Quepyow. Stuttgart. 1842. 

12. Linchen, oder Erziehungsresultate. (The Results of Educa- 
tion.) By Dr. Scurrr. Hamburg. 1841. 

13. Der Kerkermeister. (The Gaoler.) By F. M. WancenneM. 
Leipzig. 1842. 

14. Die Seelenverkiufer. (The Soul Sellers.) By F. M. Wan- 
GENHEIM. 3 vols. Brunswick. 1841. 

15. Myosotis. By Ame.ia von Scuorrr, geborne Weise. Leipzig. 
1841. 

16. Die Verwandten in Copenhagen. (Our Relations in Copenhagen.) 
By Pensoroso. 3 vols. Leipzig. 1841. 

17. Ibrahim Pascha. An Historical Picture of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Georce. Leipzig. 1841. 

18. Die Marquise de Noverre. By M.Dorrine. Leipzig. 1842. 

19. Novellen. (Tales.) By Jutius Semwuirz. Leipzig. 1842. 

20. Hygea und Eros. Ein Cyklus interressanter Badegeschichten, 
von Bonemus. 3 vols. Leipzig. 1842. 

21. Mein Wanderbuch. (My Roadbook.) By C. Hertossonn. 2 
vols. Leipzig. 1842. 

22. Grenzer, Narren, und Lootsen. (Borderers, Fools, and Pilots.) 
By Ernst Wriicomm. 2 vols. Leipzig. 1842. 

23. Erzstufen fiir 1842. (A Collection of Tales.) By Ina Frick. 
Dresden. 1842. 

24. Die Bandomire. By Hetnricn Lavse. 2 vols. Mitau. 1842. 

25. Die drei Schwestern. (The Three Sisters.) A Novel, by Cur. 
Lynx. Leipzig. 1842. 

26. Das Schloss Loevestein im Jahre 1570. (The Castle of Loeve- 
stein in 1570. An Historical Novel of the Eighty Years’ War.) By 
J. VAN DER Hace. 83 vols. 

27. Skizzen aus der vornehmen Welt. (Sketches of High Life.) 
Vol. I. Breslau. 1842. 

28. Abendfahrten auf den Lagunen. (Evening Excursions on the 
Lagoons.) An Historical Novel, from the papers of a celebrated 
Cantatrice, by Geore Lotz. S3vols. Hamburg. 1842. 
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29. Das Tyroler Bauernspiel. (The Peasant Game of the Tyrol.) 
Characteristic Pictures of the years from 1809 to 1816. 2 vols. 
Magdeburg. 1841. 

30. Vier und zwanzig Stunden. (Twenty-four Hours.) By C. 
DratxLer-MANFELD. Leipzig. 1842. 

31. Die Juden und die Kreuzfahrer in England, unter Richard 
Loewenherz. (The Jews and the Crusaders in England, under 
Richard Coeur de Lion.) By Evucen Risrartr. 2 vols. Leipzig. 
1841. 

32. Don Carlos, Pritendent von Spanien. (Don Carlos, the Spanish 
Pretender.) By H. E. R. Benant. 3 vols. Leipzig. 1842. 

33. Der Zégling der Natur. (The Pupil of Nature.) A Novel, by 
L. Muenipacn. Altona. 1842. 

34. Gesammelte Novellen (The Collected Tales) of Franz Bertuoup. 
Edited by Lupwie Trecx. 2 vols. Leipzig. 1842. 


Amonc the tales and novels of which the titles have here been enu- 
merated, there are many of which it will be most charitable to say 
nothing, and of which the only redeeming quality is their brevity. 
The German novelist is not bound, like his fellow-labourer in London, 
to the prescribed length of three volumes, but may make his story as 
short or as long as he will, limiting himself, at his pleasure, to two 
volumes, to one, or even sending his little narratives out to the world 
by six or eight at a time, when each is too diminutive to be ushered 
forth by itself. In the above list, there are but few tales that occupy 
more than one volume, and that volume is mostly a dwarf compared to 
the bulky tomes issued in such quick succession from the factories of 
Marlborough-Street or Burlington-Street. 

The Baron von Eichendorff’s Scamp is but a half-and-half vagabond. 
The German word Taugenichts is far too severe for him, for the 
fellow is good for something; he can play the fiddle, and not only 
earn his own livelihood, but afford good entertainment to the Ba- 
ron’s readers. Eichendorff was hardly the man to paint a scamp; 
for the worst scamp, in passing through his hands, had certainly been 
converted into something upon which, though we might not esteem it, 
we should be sure to look indulgently. Eichendorff has long been an 
active contributor to the light literature of his country; and all his 
works, whether in verse or prose, preserve the same goodhumoured, 
easy-going character that has recommended him to the kindness and 
indulgence of idle and uncritical readers. The Baron wants vigour, 
and many things beside; but he has a certain grace and humorous 
badinage, which appear nowhere to more advantage than in his smaller 
poems, of which a collection was published at Berlin in 1837. The tale 
now before us is neatly told; but, if we mistake not, has been printed 
before, and that nearly twenty years ago. The present edition has 
nothing new about it, we believe, but the clever illustrations from the 
pencil of Schridter, of Diisseldorf. 

Sternberg’s ‘ Missionary’ is a Moravian, who wanders forth on his 
mission of love to the new world, The scene opens immediately after 
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the death of Zinzendorf, the founder of the sect, who at his death be- 
queathed his spiritual authority over his disciples to his daughter Sarah. 
At least the elders of the sect had not been able to gather more than 
that, from the feeble and imperfectly articulated words of the dying 
man. Zindendorf, however, had left three daughters, each named 
Sarah, and the difficulty was, to know which of them the father had 
intended for his successor. The elders, after much deliberation, decided 
in favour of the youngest, a widow residing in Paris, who made her ap- 
pearance among the plain and unsophisticated flock of Zinzendorf, with 
a splendid equipage, and a host of servants. The embarrassments of 
the lady herself in so unsuitable a situation, and still more the embar- 
rassments of the flock, have been woven by the author into an inter- 
esting narrative, well worthy of the repute he had before acquired. 

Sternberg has now been about ten years before the German public 
as a novelist. His first work was Fortunat, a fairy tale, which has been 
rapidly followed by a multitude of tales, none of which can be said to 
betray any marks of the haste with which they must have been pre- 
pared for the press. His Die Zerrissenen had a great success, and 
the word itself became a password in familiar conversation through- 
out Germany. His Lessing has likewise enjoyed popularity, notwith- 
standing its constant violation of local and historical truth. His 
Moliére, intended as a companion to Lessing, was, comparatively 
speaking, a failure. But in all his works we find good taste and a 
fertility of invention, while his dialogues are full of spirit, and often 
the happiest aphorisms are put into the mouths of his characters. It 
is in his shorter tales, however, that Sternberg is most happy ; when he 
has attempted to expand his subject into a novel of several volumes, he 
has seldom been equally successful. 

The Family of Treuenfels is from the pen of an author who after a 
jong interval comes again before the public, but with a work by no 
means calculated to support his former reputation. Something better 
might have been expected from one to whom we owe the Old Man of 
Fronteja, and Kurt der Jigerbursche. 

Lubojatzky’s Historical Novel is a striking and well-drawn picture 
of the state of society in Paris before the revolution of 1830. The con- 
clusion of the work is yet to come ; and though there can be little of 
suspense as to the winding up of a tale founded on events of such 
recent date, we must condemn this piecemeal system of publication. 
Who will not have forgotten the incidents of the first two volumes 
when the third appears ? 

Xenia is from a well-known pen, but will not add to the reputation 
of the authoress. Sartori is only an assumed name; the lady’s real 
name is Neumann. 

The School of Life, by Quednow, appears to be the coup d’essai of a 
young author, who possesses information and good perceptive power, 
but after making an excellent plot, has spoiled it in the working out. 
There is much that is really promising in this little tale. 

Blood, murder, robbery, incest, perjury, seduction, madness, blas- 
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phemy, and bombast, are mingled in edifying confusion to make up 
Wangenheim’s Gaoler, a concatenation of horrors suited to the morbid 
taste of a certain class of readers, but utterly revolting to common 
sense and good feeling. 

Dr. Schiff’s novel of Linchen deserves notice only on actount of the 
dishonest manner in which the author and the public have been dealt 
with by the publisher. Dr. Schiff some years ago published a tale 
under the title of Die Ohrfeige. The thing had no more success than 
it deserved, but the copyright having passed in due time into the hands 
of another bookseller, a new titlepage was printed, and the old tale put 
forward under the new title of Linchen. The author published a decla- 
ration in the newspapers, with a view to exonerate himself from all 
participation in so gross a fraud; but the speculating man of trade 
came forth with a rejoinder, in which he insinuated that the author 
had been a consenting party to the trick. A fraud precisely similar 
has been played by another German bookseller with August Lewald’s 
Seydelmann und das deutsche Schauspiel, which has just been brought 
out as a new book, under the title of Seydelmann, ein Erinnerungs- 
buch fiir seine Freunde. 

Amalia von Schoppe’s novels already fill from 120 to 130 volumes, 
though the lady has scarcely been more than fifteen years before the 
public; and though she is a woman of talent, it is not surprising that 
her works should be hastily planned and very imperfectly finished. The 
collection of tales published under the title of ‘ Myosotis,’ bears the 
usual characteristics of Amalia’s former writings. Her historical tales 
show extensive reading, and just enough power to make us regret that 
so little pains should be expended on them. Among her writings none 
is calculated to excite more interest than the Erinnerungen aus meinem 
Leben, published in 1838, in which, there is no doubt, her own history 
is represented under that of Clementine. If so, she presents herself to 
the public as a woman of no ordinary character, intelligent but un- 
impassioned, of a frank and energetic disposition, and devoid of prudery 
and false sentiment. A son of Amalia von Schoppe, we perceive, has 
lately come before the public as a translator from the French. 

Mein Wanderbuch: is a lively story enough, with some good pictures 
of modern manners. 

Willkomm is a favourite, and deservedly. He is most successful 
where a bold landscape forms the background to his pictures. His 
borderers, on the present occasion, are the mountaineers between Bo- 
hemia and Lusatia; his pilots are the denizens of the island rock Heli- 
goland. 

Ida Frick’s writings, so far as literary worth goes, cannot be ranked 
above the commonplace, but it is impossible not to sympathize with 
her evident wish to raise her own sex by an improved system of educa- 
tion. She is an advocate for female emancipation, but her object is not 
a subversion of existing social relations. She envies her male friends 
the greater freedom they enjoy, but does so only because she sees in 
that freedom the means of obtaining greater knowledge, and a more 
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vigorous development of the mind. This longing to overbound the 
limits prescribed to the sphere of woman, is in our authoress free from 
all frivolity, and seems to be the result of a feeling that has manifested 
itself only at a mature period of life. In the collection of tales here 
presented to us, there is little either to praise or condemn. 

The Bandomire is an excellent subject well treated; the story is 
full of happy situations, and the interest admirably sustained to the 
last. The provincial history of Courland, where the scene is laid, is 
turned to good account, but more skill might have been shown in blend- 
ing the fictitious with the historical portion of the novel. Laube, the 
author, is one of the writers of ‘Young Germany.’ He has had the 
honour of being thrown into prison; and, as all his works were prohi- 
bited, they had for several years to be published anonymously; but 
Laube has outlived the days of persecution, his former offences are 
forgotten, and ,he is now known, less as a political demagogue, than 
as one of the best tale-writers of his time. Among his most suc- 
cessful works are: Dasjunge Europa, Die Schauspielerinn, Moderne 
Charakteristiken, and his Gérres und Athanasius, a pamphlet on the 
religious disputes raised by the collision between the King of Prussia 
and the Archbishop of Cologne. 

Das Schloss Loevestein is a translation from the Dutch. The novel 
appeared in Holland in 1839, and its great success there has caused 
several translations to appear simultaneously in Germany. The work 
is unquestionably one of very high merit, but there is no probability that 
it will ever excite anywhere else the interest which has been manifested 
for it in Holland. 

The authoress of Sketches of High Life and of Schloss Goczyn may 
be reckoned among the best living lady writers of Germany. This 
first volume of a new series comprises the history of a young authoress, 
who is introduced to us under the name of Maria von Unruh. The scene 
is laid at the country-seat of a nobleman, where the young lady is ex- 
pected as a visiter. A strong prejudice is awakened against her. Among 
some she is disliked merely because she writes ; others are determined to 
keep aloof from her because they expect to find her supercilious and 
vain. Among those most prejudiced is the young Count of Solms. 
Maria appears, and her gentle and unaffected manners win for her every 
heart. ‘The young count becomes her warm admirer, offers her his 
hand, is accepted, and then seeks to extort from her a promise not again 
to write. Maria feels the demand as an insult, refuses to unite her fate 
with one who thus intimates a condemnation of her former career, and is 
soon convinced that what she had taken in herself for love, was merely 
admiration of the Count’s personal advantages and agreeable manners. 
The Count travels away to digest his mortification, and the young lady is 
soon taught to distinguish between real affection, and a passing caprice. 
Several secondary characters are grouped around the principal person- 
ages, and the whole forms an extremely pretty tale. 

The works of Georg Lotz are certainly common-place, but 
the wonder is that a man who throughout the greater part of his 
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life has been blind and deprived of the use of all his limbs, should 
not only hold his place among the fertile novelists of the day, but 
should for several years past have edited a periodical, a great part 
of which is entirely of his own composition. ‘The constant occupation 
in which his mind is thus kept, has prevented him from sinking into 
despondency, and strangers who visit him are astonished at the cheerful 
and lively conversation of one, who, unable to stir from his chair without 
assistance, and unblessed with the light of heaven, continues, neverthe- 
less, by his mental exertions, to maintain himself and his family in 
honourable comfort. It has been the fortune of Lotz to find in 
his wife a woman who, since he was overtaken by affliction, has softened 
the bitter cup by the most unremitting devotion. His amanu- 
ensis and his nurse alternately, she passes nearly every moment of the 
day by his side, and though she declines every invitation that would 
for a moment remove her from the performance of a never-ceasing 
task, she does not fail to make her house as attractive as her means 
allow, to those who by visiting her husband relieve in some measure 
the monotony of his life. Lotz’s writings, as we have said, do not 
rise above mediocrity, but who could have the heart to judge otherwise 
than indulgently, of what has keen written under circumstances appa- 
rently so adverse to literary composition ? 

The Tyroler Bauernspiel is a work of merit by an anonymous 
author, who evidently knows the Tyrol well. Andreas Hofer, and the 
other heroes of the Tyrolese war, are sketched with a bold and 


animated pencil, and the local dialect and picturesque scenery are 
turned to good account. 


Deutsche Dichter des Gegenwart. (German Poets of the Present 
Time.) By Aveustus Nopnaceu. Darmstadt: Diehl. 1842. 


Amone the difficulties which offer themselves to the student of a 
foreign literature, none are greater than that of knowing what is ac- 
tually going on at the present time, and the opinion which is entertained 
of modern poets in their own country. M. Nodnagel’s book, if con- 
tinued in the manner in which it is begun (for it is published in numbers) 
will be found even more useful in England than in his own country. He 
gives a biography of the German poets of the day, with specimens of 
their works: illustrated with copious notes, and a resumé of all the 
critiques upon them, pro and con, which have appeared in the various 
periodicals. Thus, with a very little trouble, is the reader put into the 
possession of a quantity of information, which, without such assistance, it 
would be impossible to obtain. The first number treats of Freiligrath 


and Eidendorff, and a notice of the most celebrated living poets is 
promised. 





Nations characterized by their Language. 


Die Deutschen und Franzosen, nach dem Geiste ihrer Sprachen 
und Spruchwérter. (The Germans and French, according to the 
Spirit of their Languages and Proverbs.) By J. VENnEpEY. Heidel- 
berg: Winter. 1842, 


Tus is a very smart and ingenious little work, though we are at a loss 
to decide whether the author is propounding a serious theory, or 
whether he is attempting an elaborate sport. The view he maintains is, 
that the language of a nation being its heart, and the proverbs being 
the veins to carry the blood into all parts of its body, it is in these that 
the true essence of the people is to be sought: in less metaphorical 
terms, that the peculiarities of a nation are immediately represented by 
those of the language and popular sayings, and that therefore these may 
be consulted as the true index of national character. The theory is 
followed out with much acuteness, first through the language, and then 
through the proverbs, of the Germans and the French. 

Thus, the French are shown to be less metaphysical than the Germans, 
by the fact that they have no neuter gender. They could only grasp at 
the more material division into male and female, and could not conceive 
that a spiritual glance, like that of the Germans, might distinguish a 
third category. When the vicissitudes of weather occur, the French- 
man is obliged to say, J7 tonne, il neige, the pronoun ‘il’ meaning ‘he’ ; 
while the Germans and English are enabled to throw a veil over the 
mystical cause of these events, by saying, ‘ Es donnert, es schneit,’ Jé 
thunders, i¢ snows. The grammatical forms of the French verbs reveal 
new truths to M. Venedey. Such niceties as the distinction between 
‘ J'avais regu’ and ‘J’eus recu’ are unknown to the English, Germans, 
and ancient Romans, but belong to the French, Spaniards, and modern 
Italians. This shows a strong resolution in the latter nations to bind 
the past to the present as long as they can: these subdivisions of the past 
being so many cords, that it may not be let slip. On the contrary, the 
French language is poor in its future forms, and the Frenchman, if he 
entertains a conditional wish, must use a present or past phraseology, 
and say, ‘ Si j'ai,’ or “ Si j’avais,” while the German has a conditional 
future accurately expressed, namely, ‘ Wenn ich diess haben werde.’ 
From this peculiar attachment both of the past and the future to the 
present, we gather the principle of French life: immediate enjoyment. 
The past is divided to connect it to the present, and the future is 
hastily anticipated. 

This is a pretty good specimen of the author’s method of reasoning, a 
method which he pursues at some length in treating of the national pro- 
verbs. By thus pointing out the great difference of the two nations, he 
does not mean to fan the flame of mutual hostility, but, on the contrary, 
to bind them in friendly union, by showing that one possesses what the 
other wants. The book, even if in earnest, is a fanciful one ; but, as it 
is well managed, and written in a lively, ‘ Young Germany’ kind of 
style, it will well repay an evening’s perusal. 





TABLES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Ir the recentness of Russian Literature, and the difficulty of ac- 
quiring the language, have occasioned it to be passed almost unno- 
ticed by those who profess to give the history of European literature 
_ generally, the same reasons can be only in part assigned as the cause 
of like neglect with regard to that of Poland. What has been 
called the ‘golden age’ of Polish Literature, was the sixteenth 
century. The language had then been developed, fixed, and po- 
lished; and, so far, the Polish writers of that period were on a par 
with the contemporary English ones of our own Elizabethan age. 
Unknown, too, as their vernacular productions were to other 
countries, the elegant Latinity of its scholars vindicates Poland 
from the reproach of unlettered barbarism. The name of Sar- 
biewski, familiar to almost every student, fully rivals those of 
Vida, and other illustrious writers of ‘ Leo’s golden days. The 
Polish language itself has of late years had a fulness and power 
infused into it, which it did not before possess; and casting off 
the trammels of French models, and of the correct but tame and 
frigid school of classical imitation, the literature is now displaying 
great energy, and no little activity. Mickiewicz is confessedly a 
master spirit: not only a great Polish, but a great European 
poet: one whose celebrity has extended afar, and will remain 
permanent. 

The present Table is by no means so complete as could be 
wished. It contains but few dates of births, and some of those 
of deaths, indicated by an * prefixed, are to be considered doubt- 
ful. Copious as it is m regard to names, Juszynki’s ‘ Dykeyonarz 
Poetow Polskich’ has proved of little assistance to the compiler, 
for it is more of a bibliographical than a biographical work: be- 
sides which, although published in 1820, it does not come down 
to that period by about a century. In like manner Bentkowsky’s 
‘ Historia’ is far more of a systematized bibliography, than of a 
history. Neither do Krasicki’s brief notices of Polish writers, 
or similar articles in the ‘ Mala Encyklopedya Polska,’ furnish 
many dates; and unlike the ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ the ‘ Ency- 
klopedya’ gives no account whatever of living writers, relative 
to whom information would be most welcome. Wiszniewski’s 
‘History of Polish Literature’ will be most interesting and valu- 
able should it be continued as it has begun. At present it is 
no more than a beginning, and upon such a scale that many 
years must elapse before it can be completed. 





1543 
1543 


1548 
1572, July 2 


1573, Feb. 26 


1575 


1580 


1584, Sept. 22 


4584 
1585 
1586 
1600* 
1600* 


1608 


1608 
1609 


1610, Feb. 2 


1612 
1616 
1616 
1625 
1629 


1629, Aug. 
1632 

1643 

1644 
1649* 
1650* 
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POLISH LITERATURE. 


SIXTEENTH TO NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


| 


BORN, 
1485 
1516 


Krzycki, Andrzej, 
Abp. of Gniezno . 
Janicki, Klemens 


; Kopernik (Coperni- 1473 


cus) Nicolaus 


Sigismund I, dies 
§ Sigismund Augustus 
UL  Jagielonczyhk. 


Samborcezyk, Greg. 


Bielski, Martin . 


Gornicki, Lucas 


Kochanowski, Jan. 


Trzecieski, Andr. 
Dlugosz (Longinus) 
Stephen Batori 
Kochanowski, Piotr. 
Rybinski, Jan. 
Naglowicz, Rey of 


§ Klonowicz, Fabian 


? Sebastian 
Wolbramezyk, Jan. 


Treter, Thomas . 


Krasinski, Jan. 
Gorski, Simon . 
Petrycy, Sebastian 
Dambrowski, Samuel . 

§ Bendonsky, Szymon! 2 


2 Szymonowicz «| 
Zimorowicz, Szymon . 
Sigismund III. 

Knapski, Gregorz 


§ Grochowski, Stanisl. 
? Abp. of Lwow 
Zwardowski, Sam, 


Otwinowski, Waleryan 


it About 157 





His writings chiefly in Latin. 

Latin Poetry, &c. 

Celebrated Astronomer, See 
Foreign Quarterly, vol. xxv. 
p. 165. 


Great patron of letters. 
Eminent writer of Latin Poe- 


try. 

A History of Poland, the first 
written in the language. 
History, &c. ‘“ Dworzanin,” 
an imitation of Castiglione’s 

“ Cortegiano,” 


\Called the “Father of Polish 


Poetry.” See Foreign Quar- 
terly, vol. XXv. p. 168. 


History. 


Translated Tasso and Ariosto. 
Eminent Poet. 


|Moral and Philosophical Poe- 


try. 

Latin and Polish Poetry, Eie- 
gies, Lyrics, &c. 

Poetry. 

Latin Poetry: “ Theatrum 
Virtutum Cardinalis Hosii,” 
with 100 plates, engraved 
by himself, Rome, 1588. 

“ Polonia,” a geographical de- 
scription of Poland, &c. 

Poetry. 


§ | Translated Horace, Aristotle’s 





| Ethics, &c. 

|Religious Poetry, &c. 

\His “Sielanki,” or Pastorals, 
| highly esteemed. 

\Pastoral Poetry, “ Siclanki.” 
ac, 


Philology; Polish, Greek, and 
| Latin Dictionary. 
\Sacred Poetry, &c. 


Descriptive Poetry. 
Translations from Virgil and 
Ovid. 
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1665 


1669 
1670* 
1677 
1679 
1685 
1685* 


1693 


1696 
1702 


1704 
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BORN. 


Brocki, Jan . . 1571 


Opalinsky, Christopher 


Sarbiewski, Maciej 2 
Kazimierz . 4 


Jan Casimir abdicates. 
Gawinski, Jan 
Kojalowicz, Wojiech . 
Fredro, Maximilian -| 
Kochowski, Wespazyan| 
§ Ustrzycki, Jedrze? 
t Wincenty ‘ 
Potocki, Waclaw . 
Jan Sobieski. 
LubomirskiStanis. 
Heraclius . 
Zawadski, Benedyct 
; Chroscinski,Albert ? 
Stanislaw . 
Jablonowski, Jan 
Stanislaw 
'Poninski, Antoni . 
Skop, Jerzy Karol 
Drusbacka,Elizabeth 
| Augustus ITI. 
Stanislaus, Aug. ? 
elected . \ 
§ Jablonowski, Jozef? 
| @ Alexander 


|Aged 84 
1693 


1773, Sept. 8 |Konarski, Stanislaw 


1774, Jan. 7 


1779, Nov. 28 


1780 
1787 
1788 
1790 
1791* 
1793 


1796 


1796 


1796 
1801 


§ Zaluski, Andrej. 2 
v Bishop 5 


Rzewuski, Wenceslaus. 


Janocki, Daniel 


§ Wengierski, Thos. t 
2. Kajetan 
Czechowicz, Szymon 
Bohomolec, Franciszek 
Zablocki, Franciszek 

§ Stanislaus, Aug.) 

1 abdicates § 

Kluk, Krzysztof . 

§ Naruszewicz,Ad- / 1755 
2 am, Bishop 5 1758, 


Minasowicz, J. Epif. 
Chodowiecki, Dan. Mic. 
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or en scholar. Poetry, 
“ Juvenalis Redivi- 
vus,” &e. 


; cae, 
Very eminent Latin Poet. See 
Foreign Quarterly, vol. xxv. 
L 


p. 172. 


“ Dworzanski,” 
Pastorals, &c. 

History. “ Hist. Lithuana.” 

Ethics, History, &c. 

History, Lyric Poetry, &c. 

Translations from Claudian, 
Statius, &e. 

|\Poetry. Translations in Verse 
of Barclay’s “ Argenis.” 


or Epigrams, 


and Polish. 
Various Works, both in Prose 
and Verse. 
Poetry. Translations of Lu- 
can’s “ Pharsalia,” &c. 
“ Adventures of Telemachus,” 
in verse. Many other Pro- 
(| ductions, in prose and verse, 
Satires, and other Works. 
Latin Poetry, &c. 
Celebrated Poetess. See For. 
{ Quarterly, vol. xxv. p. 181, 


§ 
t 
ae Poetry, both Latin 
f 


Poetry. 


Polish Legislation. Organized 
; Be the public schools. 
patriotic encourager of 
|“ literature. 
"ings, and Polemical Writ- 
ings, ke. See For. Quart. 
vol. xxv. p. 173. 
ral and Literary 
¢|__ History. 
|The “ Org: 
Poem; “ Pygmalion, 
} rical Drama,” &e. 
|Historical Painter. 
{|Dramatist. “ History of the 
| Polish Stage.” 
Comedies, Pastoral Poetry, &e. 


gan,” an heroic-comic 
7 6 Ly- 


Natural History, Zoology, and 
Botany. 
yumerous Literary Works. 
Poetry, Satires, &c. See 
For. Quart. vol. xxv. p, 175. 
Poetry. 
\Celebrated Engraver. 


f 
0 
sow 204 |" 
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DIED. 
1801 Szymanowski, Jozef 
Krasicki, Ignatius, ) 
< Bishop of War- 
\ 


A. « s 
Kniasznin,Dyonizius . 


Dmochowski, Francis . 


1802 


1807 


Albertrandy, Jan 
1808, Aug. Chrzciciel, Bishop § 


1808 


1808 
1809 
1810 


Godebski, Col. 
Biclawski, Jozef 
Drozdowski, Jan. . 


1812 Kolontaj, Hugo 
1812 


1812 
1812 


1813, Feb. 8 


1817 
1818 


1819 


§ Trembecki, Stanis- 
law : 
Rynlevski ‘ ; 

Brodzinski, Andrej. 
Czacki, Count Tadeusz 
Kopezynski, Onufru 
Danbrowski 

§ Boguslawski, Con- 
2 stant 5 


. 


Karpinski, Franciszek |!“ 
Felinski, Aloizy . 


peneon Ct. Stanislaw . 


Molski, Martin 


§ Czartoryiski, 

2 Prince Adam 
Bohusz, Xavier 
Staszyc, Stanislaw 


1823 


1825 
1826 


§ 





1826, May 2 | Malezeski, Antoni 


§ Ossolinski, Ct.Ten- i 


9 
1826 ezin 


Boguslawski, Albert . 


41, Nov. 4 


Table of Polish Literature. 


BORN. 


1748 { 


1734 


Poetry. “ Letters on Taste,” 
Translation of Voltaire’s 
“ Zadig.”’ 

The “Polish Voltaire.” See 
Foreign Quarterly, vol. xxv. 
p. 174. 

Drama, and Lyric Poetry. 
See Foreign Quarterly, vol. 
xxv. p. 176. 


History and Antiquities, 


(|Translated Homer, Virgil, and 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts” 
&e. See For. Quarterly, vol. 
XXv. p. 179. 

Patriotic and Martial Poetry. 

Dramatic writer. 

Comedy Poetry, &c. 

History, Politics, &c. His 
“ History of MyOwnTimes,” 
and some works, remain un< 
published. 

Lyrical and Descriptive Po- 
etry, “ Zofiowka,” &c. 

Poetry. 

Poetry. 

Jurisprudence, &c.“OPrawach 
Polskich,” “ O Zydach,” 

Philology, PolishLanguage,&c. 


About 1739 


1765, Aug. 
1735 
Biography, “ Zycia Slawnych 


Polakow,” &c. 
( Poetry, Hymns, Translations 
4 


1751 


of the Psalms, &c. See Fo- 
reign Quarterly, vol. xxv. p. 
176. 

f Poetry and Drama. His tra- 

gedy, “ Barbara Radzi- 

1 | wilowna,” a celebrated pro- 

duction. 
Eloquence. 

oges, 
mann. 

{|Lyric Poetry. 

2| Eneid. 

Science and Literature. 
medies. 

History and Antiquities. 

Poetry, Geology, xc. 

Poetry. ‘“ Marya,” &c. See 
Foreign Quarterly, vol, xxv. 
p. 184. 

“ Notices of Polish Authors,” 
&e. See Foreign Quarterly, 
vol. xxv. p. 177. 

Celebrated Actor and Dramatic 
Writer, “ DzieclaDramatyc- 
zne,””’ 9 vols. Warsaw, 
1820. See Foreign Quarterly, 
vol. xxv. p. 180. 


Biographical El- 
translated Winckel- 


1751 Translation of 


1731, Dec. 1 Co- 


1746, Jan. 1 


1755 


{ 


L 
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BORN. 


Woronicz, Jan, 


1639, Dec. 4 | Archbp.of Warsaw 


E 


Garezynski, Stefan. 


1757 


1833 


1834, Dec. 20; Mochnacki, Maurice 
s 
im 
Be 


andtke, Sam. 


~ 
‘ 


Czartoryiska, 


1835, June 1 Princess Isabella 


1835 


Brodzinski, Casimir 


' 
| Bernatowicz 
| 


| Ossinski, Louis . 


§ Niemcewicz, Julian, 
2 Ursin | 


} 
| 
|Sniadecki, Jan 


“ Kazania czyli Nauki” (Ser- 
mons), “ Sybilla,” and other 
Poems, Prose Works. See 
Foreign Quarterly, vol. xxv. 
p. 179. 


History and Criticism. “O 
Literaturze Polskiey,” &c. 
As a critic, a supporter of 
Romanticism. 

f A magnificent work on “ Gar- 

dens.” See Foreign Quar- 

¥ terly, vol. xxv. p. 181. 

j History, &e. “ Dzieje Narodu 

Polskiego.” 

{ |\Celebrated Poet and Prose- 

| writer. “ Zbior Pism Pro- 

zowych,” or Literary and 

1 Critical Miscellanies, &c. 

|| See Foreign Quarterly, vol. 


(| xxv. p. 179. 

{Pena Novelist. His 
| 
L 


{ 


“ Pojata” esteemed a stand- 
ard authority for language. 

Drama and Criticism. 

“Spiewy Historyczne,” very 
popular; “Lezba and Siora;” 
“Jan z Teczyna,” an his- 
torical romance ; Life of 
Sigismund III.; “ Visit to 
Gen. Washington;” Fables, 
Dramatic Pieces, &c. &c. 
See Foreign Quar. vol. xxv. 
p. 178. 

Astronomy and Mathematics. 


LIVING WRITERS, &c. 


BORN. 
Bentkowski, Felix 


Bielowski, Augustin 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Chodzko, Jac. Leonord 
Chodzko, Alexander . 


1800, Nov. 6. 


| 
| 


Czaykowski, Michal | 
Fredro, Count Jan Maxi-| 
' 


milian 


Fredro, Count Alexander 
Holowinski . 


“ History of Polish Literature,” 
work chiefly bibliographical. 
\Poetry. Translation of “Igor’s Ex~ 
pedition.” 

Politics and History. 

Poetry, ‘Translations from Oriental 
Poetry, &c. 

National and Romantic Tales. 

“ Ukrainki,” “ Powiesci Kozackie,” 
&e. 


Tragedies. 


a 


Dramatic Writer of talent in co- 
medy. Has translated some of 
Shakspeare’s pieces. 
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BORN. 


Goszezynski, Seweryn . 


Gorecki, Antoni 


Grabowski, Michal . 
Jarocki . . 


Jelowicki, Alexander . 1804, Dec. 18 


Karsnicki . 
Khulli, Wincenty — 


Kozmian, Kajetan 


Korzeniowski . 
Krasinski, Count Sieis- 
mund. 


i 


Kraszewski, Jozef . 


Kropinski 
Lelewel, Joachim 


Linde, Bogumil . 
Lukaszewiz . 


Maciejowski, 
Alex. 


Massalski 


Waclaw 


Mickiewicz, Adam 


. 


Odyniec, Anton Edward . 


Okraszewski . ‘ 
Oleszezynski, Antoni 
Padura, Tomasz 


Raczynski, Count Edwd. 


Scarbek, Count Fryderyk 
Siemienski, Lucyan . 
Slowacki, Julius 


Szydlowski 
Tanska, Clementina 


Tomaszewski, Boncza 
Tymowski 
Wenzyk, Franciszek 


Wiszniewski, Michal 
Woycicki ; i 
Zaleski, Jozef Bohdan ‘ 


1 
1 


\ 
! 


{3 
! 
/ 
i 
1 


| 


| 


| 


i 
| 1 
| 


| 


|Translations from Scott, Byron, 
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Highly esteemed Poet. See Foreign 
Quar. vol. xx. p. 140, and vol. xxv. 
p. 184. 

Poetry. His Fables replete with sar- 
casi, 

“Songs of the Ukraine,” Novels,&c. 

Natural History. 

His “ Wspomnienia” an interesting 
piece of autobiography. Has 
edited and published many Polish 
works at Paris. 

Tragedy. 

\Comedies. 

\« Polish Georgics,” 
Horace, &c. 

Dramatic Writer. 

‘Dramatic Poetry, “Nicboska Ko- 

medja” (The Undivi ine Comedy), &c. 

Has recently obtained great popu- 
larity by his novels and works of 
fiction. 

Tragedy. 

History and Numismatology. See 
For. Quarterly, vol. xxv. p. 186. 
Lexicographer. His Polish Diction- 
ary, in 6 vols. 4te., an admirable 

work, 

“ History of the Reformation,” &c. 


Translation of 


Jurisprudence, Philosophy, &c. 

Novels, &c. “Pan Podstoli,” 5 
Paris, 1831. 

The most eminent of all the modern 
Poets of Poland. See For. Quart. 
vol. xxii. p.145, and vol. xxv. p.182 

and 


vols, 


Moore. 


Painter and Engraver. 
National Poetry. 
Writings on the Fine Arts, &c. 
“Histoire de lArt Moderne.”—- 
Numismatology, &c. 
P opular and clever Novelist, and wri- 
ter of Sketches. 
Lyric Poetry and Novel-writing. 
Poetry. “ Kerijen," “Anhelli,” 
ladyna,’ 
Poetry. 
Tales. 
‘J agellonide,” Historic Poem, on the 
union of Lithuania and Poland. 
Poetry. 
‘Two celebrated Tragedies, “ Glinski,” 
and “ Boleslaus.” 
| Historya Literaturey Polskiej. 


“Bal- 


National Ballad Poetry. 


Unrivalled as a Lyric Poet. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHANCELLOR PASQUIER’S RECEPTION AT THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Paris, 10th December, 1842. 


Ir is now ten months since the Chancellor Pasquier succeeded to the 
academical chair left vacant by the death of the Abbé Frayssinous, 
titulary bishop of Hermopolis. We heard yesterday the discourse brought 
forth after this lengthened preparation, as well as Monsieur Mignet’s 
reply ; and if in the empty phrase and wearisome diction of the first, we 
failed to discover one excuse for the election which excited such general 
wonder and indignation at the time, we may admit that we admired in 
the last the elegance of style, the adroitness of praise, the delicacy of 
touch, with which, while presenting to the assembly's notice the claims 
acknowledged in this new brother, he leaned too heavily on none, lest 
he should find them, though less brilliant, fragile as the down on the 
butterfly’s wing, and inadvertently wipe them away. 

Our readers probably recollect the echo of French surprise (for it was 
loud and continued) when the choice of this grave body, instituted by 
Richelieu “to cleanse the French tongve of any soil it may contract in 
the mouth of the people, or the crowd of the palace, or the impurities 
of chicanery, or the» bad customs of ignorant courtiers,” fell on the 
Chancellor Pasquier, who is neither statesman nor scholar, to the exclu- 
sion of Alfred de Vigny, who stood with his books by his side, with 
acknowledged merit, with dignity uncompromised, without intrigue, and 
without success. Pasquier, who has produced nothing, though he pro- 
mises memoirs, of whose matter and manner we have every right to 
augur ill, taking his reception speech for specimen, concealed his nullity 
beneath his chancellor’s robe ; and the Academy, while it flung its doors 
so wide to pay this injudicious homage to the powers that be, has perhaps 
permitted the public to cast too close and scrutinizing a glance on some of 
the occupants of those seats which others fill so worthily. Faintly ap- 
plauded only when he himself did homage to the venerable and accom- 
plished author of the Genius of Christianity, Monsieur Pasquier’s speech 
aroused few sympathies, though itself expressing many, more or less 
warm, with the governments he has served in turn, and to which he has 
sworn the oath grown common to him as a bow through his cameleon 
life. Notwithstanding the encouraging looks of Monsieur de Barante, 
who sat by his side, receiving from his hand each heavy page as its tale 
was told, and classing it for its long sleep, the chancellor seemed to feel 
his position irksome, as he must have known it to be strange. He 
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might find unpleasant the task imposed by custom, as he drew the 
straight undeviating line which had marked his predecessor's career, 
and contrasted it with the meanderings of hisown. The coldness of most 
members, and the sleep of some, proved the little interest awakened : 
the nod of Chateaubriand was protecting rather than grateful : the very 
care with which Mignet trod showed that he shunned a precipice : and 
when the admiration of the assembly greeted a discourse so unlike his 
own, the new member grew absorbed by degrees till he sat with his back 
turned to the applauded orator. 

The speech of Monsieur Mignet is subject to no severer criticism than 
this: that, seeking to justify the choice of the Academy, he was more 
ingenious than convincing. “ After the just preference given to men 
of letters,” he said, “ where could the Academy better bear her suffrages 
than to those great bodies animated by the breath of public life? It is 
at the head of one of these political bodies that the Academy has sought 
you. Her choice was not merely addressed to the illustrious friend of 
letters, but mostly to the orator, who, during fifteen years, has contri- 
buted to the glory of two tribunes, and whose able speech combated in 
1815 those exaggerations of the law ready to consecrate and extend the 
excesses of party. These, sir, form your title to the seat you fill, and 
are the reasons of our choice.” Now, the alleged just preference to men 
of letters has not been accorded ; and, moreover, Monsieur Pasquier is no 
statesman, though Mignet was so careful to remind us that, as such, an 
ancient custom authorized the Academy to receive him among her 
members. To dub the statesman was more easy than to create the 
author. We cannot agree with Mignet, that Pasquier’s name was 
wanting in their ranks, because that of his ancestor is already among 
them, in a place of merit; and all that his descendant has proved 
is, that genius and lofty conduct are by no means hereditary. 

As to the events of the chancellor's past life, we may be allowed to 
add a stroke or two to the very faint outline given in these reception 
speeches. He was born in 1766, the same year, we think, in which Lally 
Tollendal went gagged tothe scaffold: we believe through his father’s care. 
Before ’89 he was a member of the Paris parliament ; under the empire 
he obtained a subordinate situation in the Conseil d’ Etat, and might 
have remained there unpromoted, but that on the cashiering of Dubois, 
after the fire at the Hotel Schwartzenberg, Baron Pasquier was proposed 
by his friends to the emperor, then desirous to gather round him names 
of note in the old parliaments. So he became Prefet of Police, and as 
such allowed himself to be arrested in his own hotel, and imprisoned in 
La Force, by the General Mallet. In 1814, Napoleon having denied 
him a coveted place, he indited two angry letters. During the hundred 
days he strove to conciliate in vain. He was three times minister 
during the restoration : when his only firmness of purpose was shown in 
the attacks on the liberty of the press to which Monsieur Mignet so elo- 
quently and delicately alluded. He was created a peer by the elder 
branch, and named president of the chamber of peers after the revolution : 
famous then for the silent prudence with which he had held aloof, till 
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the loaves and fishes trembling in the balance weighed down one scale. 
He was chancellor in 1837. Above all, and through all, he has never 
ceased to be acourtier. These are the merits of Monsieur Pasquier, 
and the reasons of the Academy’s choice. Alfred de Vigny is only 
a poet, a novelist, a philosophical writer. 

In Monsieur Mignet’s retrospect of the life of the Abbé Frayssinous, 
no longer cramped by his subject, he enlisted all sympathies. So did he 
also when he recalled the noble life and last moments of Cuvier. In a 
funeral discourse pronounced over the latter, rests Monsieur Pasquier’s 
least disputed claim to literature. We agree with Monsieur Mignet 
where he disagrees with Monsieur Pasquier, and deplores that Cuvier 
should have given to state affairs, where he was not. indispensable, a 
time which, consecrated to science, where he could not be replaced, would 
have bestowed on the world some immortal works the more. In such topics 
as these, in short ; in a tribute to the memory of the Duke of Orleans ; ina 
criticisth of the theologians of Louis XIV.’s time ; in allusion to Chateau- 
briand, and denunciation‘of de Maistre ; Monsieur Mignet seemed to seek 
relief from the dryness of the task more peculiarly allotted to him. 

It is difficult to discover an advantage likely to accrue to a literary 
body by the incorporation of political ineapacities. The honours it offers 
talent become thenceforth worthless ; the justice it asserts is a mockery ; 
the very spirit of such a society, when patched with political influence, 
may come to be suddenly changed. There is no need of ‘ remplissage’ 
(for this word was used) as long as men are designated by their 
country to fill the places left empty ; and even supposing Monsieurde 
Vigny in possession of that which must be his inevitably, France is not 
so poor that coming vacancies may not be more worthily filled than 
by men whose chief studies have turned to the repetition of like oaths 
to many masters, to the pronouncing villanous sentences in the chamber 
of peers, or well-turned compliments on the new year’s day. Among 
the vices of the French press, we must not forget their virtues, and 
papers of all opinions have avenged the cause of liferaure thus 
offended. We might swell our observations to a volume by quoting 
but a sentence from each of the journals which have made Pas yier’s 
chair no bed of roses. We will cite only one. “ A medal,” say; this 
writer, “ is about to be struck in commemoration. On one side will be 
a woman, young, robust, and beautiful, representing the Academy 
of Louis XIV., with the motto ‘ Mulier formosa superné ;? on the 
reverse of the coin merely the head of Monsieur Pasquier, with the 
words, Desinit in piscem.’ ” 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


BELGIUM. 


On the banks of the Maas, between Ruremond and Kessel, a fisherman 
recently discovered some remains of an antediluvian animal of enormous size. 
The bones already found consist of portions of the spine and the shoulder- 
blade, which are eighteen kilogrammes in weight. There is reason to hope 
that the remainder of the skeleton will be discovered. 

M. Scharges, of Brussels, has recently become possessed of a most valuable 
bibliographical treasure. Amidst a heap of old books, which he purchased 
from a priest at St. Froud, he discovered the sixth copy of the first Bible 
printed at Maintz. It will be remembered that Louis XVIII. gave the sum 
of 20,000 francs for M‘Carty’s copy in 1816. 


DENMARK. 


A Copenhagen journal ( The Fedrel) announces the death of the musical 
composer Weyse, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. Weyse was a native of 
Altona, but settling at an early period of life in Denmark, his compositions 
became marked with a stamp of Danish character and feeling, which in some 
degree intercepted the wide continental popularity to which their merits 
would otherwise have entitled them. He was very celebrated as a dramatic 
and lyric composer. His sacred writings too are justly admired. 

The pope has presented several church ornaments, consisting of a chalice, 


a holy pyx, and a painting of the Saviour on the cross, to the Catholic church 
of Copenhagen. 


FRANCE. 


M. Thiers has lately been engaged in collecting materials for his History 
of Napoleon, and the archives of the Department of Foreign Affairs as well 
as those of the Tuileries have been freely opened to his examination. He 
has also been furnished with a number of unpublished documents by the 
family of the late Baron Fain. The Baron was actively engaged in the 
events of 1812-13 and 14. 

The artesian well at Grenoble continues to eject a torrent of pure tepid 
water to the summit of the wooden Belvidere constructed above its orifice, 
With the view of measuring the quantity of water thrown up within a 
given interval, some successful experiments have been made by M. Louis 
Mulot. Twenty-eight seconds now afford sufficient time for pouring into a 
large bucket, constructed for the purpose, 1,800 litres of water. This mag- 
nificent spring is described as at present a perfect torrent. 

The collection bequeathed by the unfortunate Admiral Dumont d’Urville 
to the Museum at Caen, has just reached its destination. Several rare and 
curious objects were found to be injured by the imperfect manner in which 
they were packed, and great care and skill would be required to restore them. 
The arms, articles of furniture, and manufactured stuffs were exceedingly 
curious. Not the least remarkable object in the collection is the jewel-case 
of a lady of Oceania. It is in the form of a boat, and is surmounted bya 
cover much resembling a jelly-mould. This casket contains a girdle, bracelets, 
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and necklace tormed of human teeth, together with various other trinkets 
made in the islands of Vavitoo and Tonga. 

In its sitting, on the 5th of December, the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres proceeded to elect a member in the room of Count Alexandre 
de Laborde. The choice fell on his son, Count Leon de Laborde, the author 
of several works on the East, and of a commentary on the Bible. 

On the front of a house in the Rue d’Avalasse, at Rouen, a marble tablet 
has been fixed up, with the following inscription in letters of gold :—“ In 
this house was born, on the 26th of May, 1791, Theodore Gericault, the 
painter of the Wreck of the Medusa.” 

Colonel Lagorsse, one of the few remaining relics of Napoleon's army, 
died on the 11th of November, in the seventy-second year of his age. In 
early life Lagorsse devoted himself to scientific pursuits, and was destined to 
fill a professorship ; but he entered the army during the revolutionary wars. 
Napoleon sent him on a mission to the pope, and the friendship which his 
Holiness cenceived for the Colonel materially facilitated the negotiation of 
the Concordate. During the last twenty-five years Colonel Lagorsse has 
employed his leisure in those scientific studies for which he manifested a 
decided predilection in early life. At the time of his death he was mayor of 
Gironville in the department of Seine-et-Marne. 

Baron Pasquier, who is 75 years of age, is now the Patriarch of the French 
Academy. M. de Chateaubriand, heretofore the oldest member, is 73 years 
of age. 

In one of the late meetings of the Academy of Sciences, M. Arago made 
some observations on the comet of 1842, and on the falling stars which failed 
to make their appearance last November. He availed himself of the same 
opportunity to remark on an Aurora Borealis which appeared on the horizon 
of Paris on the 24th of November, and which almost entirely escaped the 
notice of scientific persons. The officers of the Paris Observatory were, how- 
ever, on the watch. This was fortunate ; for the appearance of this unex- 
plained and still inexplicable phenomenon becomes peculiarly important when 
it occurs at a time at which it may coincide with the periodical crisis of the 
meteors. It is impossible yet to say what are the laws which govern this ap- 
proximation, or even if such approximation really exists ; but circumstances 
tend to prove that the Aurora Borealis belongs to a particular class of astro- 
nomical phenomena, or is dependant on various matters which occupy space 
in the celestial regions. Considered under this point of view, the Aurora 
Borealis may be said to belong to the same family as the falling stars. In 
either case they may be regarded as portions of celestial matter, which some- 
times comes to visit our distant planet. 


GERMANY. 


Dr. Kniewell, of Dantzic, who had been long absent on a journey through 
France, Switzerland, and England, returned home in November last, and it is 
expected that he will shortly publish an account of the observations he made 
in the course of his travels. The attention of Dr. Kniewell has been chiefly 
directed to religious subjects, and in a German paper, called the Kirchen 
Zeitung (Church Gazette), it is stated, that, in his communications with his 
friends, he speaks highly of the progress of Protestantism and the state of 
Evangelical religion in Switzerland and even in France, but of that of England 
he speaks less favourably. He is reported to dread the success of Puseyism. 
On that subject he is stated to be quite an alarmist. He intends to enter into 
very extensive details on the various sects in England, and as the views of a 
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pious, sincere, and learned foreigner, his remarks will no doubt have great 
interest. 

It is now positively decided that Géthe’s house at Saxe-Weimar, together 
with the noble collection of works of art and objects of science contained in it, 
is to be purchased by the German Confederation, as a national monument. 
This gratifying arrangement is chiefly due to the exertions of the King of 
Prussia, with whom the restoration of Géthe’s house, for this purpose, 
has always been an object of particular interest. A committee has been 
appointed to negotiate with the heirs and trustees of Gothe for the purchase 
of the house and collections. 

Professor Gesenius, of the University of Halle, died on the 23d of October, 
after a short, but painful illness. Geseniws was a man of distinguished attain- 
ments, and a favourite lecturer at the university. He was one of the editors 
of the Halle Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, and the writer of many admirable 
critical articles which have appeared in that publication since the year 1828. 

The German journals mention an interesting discovery recently made in 
Bohemia, of a chest containing documents of great historical importance 
relating to Wallenstein. The papers consist of autograph letters of the 
celebrated General, and other documents calculated to throw light on some 
events of Wallenstein’s life hitherto enveloped in some degree of obscurity. 

Edward Bendemann, one of the most distinguished among the young 
artists of Germany, was for some time supposed to be disabled from the ex- 
ercise of his art, by an incurable weakness of sight, likely to end in blind- 
ness. He had consulted a multitude of medical men, without deriving the 
least benefit from their advice, and was meditating a retreat from the world, 
when lately, as he was returning from Italy, he had an interview with the 
celebrated oculist, Dr. Jager, of Vienna. Jager, it seems, immediately de- 
clared the affection of Bendemann to be a hypochondria of the eyes, for 
which the best cure would be to resume gradually but immediately, and 
without the least fear, his former avocation. The Prussian State Gazette 
says that Bendemann has followed the counsel, and has already derived the 
greatest advantage from it ; so much so, as to leave very little doubt of his 
entire recovery. Bendemann, now in his 3lst year, established his popu- 
larity in Germany, about ten years ago, by his celebrated picture “ The 
Mourning Israelites.” The idea of this picture, now in the Museum of the 
city of Cologne ,is taken from the words of the 137th Psalm :—“ By the river 
of Babylon there we sat down; yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion.” 
The picture has been more than once engraved, among others by Ruschweyh, 
and in Count Raczynski’s “ Histoire de ?Art moderne en Allemagne.” 
When this picture appeared at the Berlin Exhibition in 1832, it at once esta- 
blished the author’s reputation. His ‘‘ Two Maidens at the Well” appeared 
next year. His third great picture, at present the property ofthe King of 
Prussia, was “ The Prophet Jeremias on the ruins of Jerusalem” It was 
criticised at Berlin by some, but at Paris, where it appeared in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1837, it was hailed with undivided and enthusiastic applause. The 
“Jeremies” and the “Mourning Jews” are the pictures on which Bendemann’s 
reputation chiefly rests, but his “ Harvest” and similar pictures, of a lyric- 
idyllical style, are evidently his own favourites, and will perhaps by posterity 
be valued beyond his historical pieces. 

In Austria the proportion which the manufacturing population bears 
to the agricultural is as 9, in Prussia 18, in France 36, in England 45 to 
100. The population of the towns in Prussia is to that residing in villages 
and on the lands in the proportion of 27 to 100, in Austria 23, in France 
33, in England 50. The machine power in England is equal to that 
of 2,500,000 horses or 13,000,000 men. Machine power in Germany, 
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inclusive of the numerous steam-packets, is said not to exceed that of 
100,100 horses. According to official tables the number of manufactories in 
in Russia amounts to 614, employing 39,820 workmen, together with 
19,638 operatives in auxiliary branches of trade. Of 3000 master ope- 
ratives 300 are foreigners. The value of the productive industry of Russia in 
1840 amounted to 22,250,000 silver rubles, or 3,708,334/., of which more than 
3,000,000/. sterling were sold. 

The opening of the Walhalla, an event which for some time previously 
had excited a considerable share of public interest in all parts of Germany, 
took place on the 18th of October last. The idea ofa grand national temple, 
consecrated to the memory of all celebrated Germans, male and female, was 
first conceived by the present King of Bavariain the year 1806. His Majesty 
(then Crown Prince) was in Berlin, where he had the opportunity of consult- 
ing several distinguished men, especially Johannes Miiller, on the magnificent 
plan which he had in view for the Walhalla. Before leaving Berlin, the 
Prince commissioned several eminent sculptors of that capital to execute for 
him several marble busts of celebrated Germans, which he proposed to place 
in the new Temple of Fame. In 1814 the Prince invited architects to furnish 
plans for the Walhalla, none of which, however, met with his approval. In 
1816 he commissioned Leo von Klenze to prepare new designs, and in 1821, 
that which has recently been so happily executed, was made choice of. 
Several sites for the erection of the new temple were successively proposed 
and rejected, and at length, in 1822, it was resolved, at the suggestion of Von 
Klenze, to erect the Walhalla on the spot where it now stands—viz., near the 
Danube, on the boundary of the Roman empire in Germany, and in the 
vicinity of Ratisbon, the capital of the Agilolfingians, the first dukes of 
Bavaria. As soon as the plan was determined on, materials for the pre- 
liminary labours were obtained from the marble quarries of Untersberg, near 
Saltzburgh. It was not, however, till the 18th of October, 1830, that the first 
stone was laid in the King’s presence, on which occasion the minister, Von 
Schenk, delivered a speech, which excited considerable attention. The 
Walhalla is situated at Donantstauf, not far from Ratisbon, on a hill called 
the Branberg, about 250 feet above the level of the Danube. The edifice 
rests on cyclopean substructures of colossal magnitude. Six flights of marble 
steps lead from the temple to the terraces, over which it rises. These terraces 
command a view of inconceivable grandeur. From the north-west a road 
winds through a grove of oak trees to the Walhalla. To the west lie the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Stauf (supposed to be upwards of eight centuries 
old), and to the north are the woody hills which stretch away to the Bohemian 
forests. The King of Bavaria spared no efforts to impart the utmost splendour 
and impressiveness to the inauguration of the Walhalla on the 18th of October 
last. ‘The Court of Bavaria, together with several members of the Royal 
Family of Prussia, proceeded to Ratisbon, and at two o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 18th, the royal cortége arrived at the foot of the terraces above which 
the monument rises. The King alighted from his carriage, and ascended the 
steps, conducting the Princess William of Prussia; next followed Prince 
William of Prussia, conducting Queen Theresa ; the Prince Royal, leading 
his consort ; Prince Leopold, with bis sister, the Grand Duchess of Hesse ; 
and Prince Charles, with the Duchess of Wurtemberg. At the moment when 
the royal cortége ascended to the second terrace, a band of instrumental per- 
formers and a choir of singers performed a Hymn of the Bards, composed b 
Huntz. When the King reached the entrance of the edifice, the president of 
the government, Von Zirheim, delivered an address, in which he set forth the 
national importance of the great work which had been conceived and executed 
by King Ludwig. “ The Walhalla,” said the speaker at the close of his 
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address, “ will be the palladium of modern Germany, and the name of its 
Royal Founder will, to the romotest ages, hold a place in the memory of all 
who have German hearts, and who are interested in the happiness of their 
country.” To this address the King replied in a very impressive speech, in 
the course of which he said, ‘* May the Walhalla serve to develop and consoli- 
date German nationality. May all Germans, to whatsoever race they belong, 
feel that they have one common country, a country of which they may be 
proud, and may each individual labour, according to his faculties, to promote 
her glory.” 


NECROLOGY. 


Wiesexinc.—Although by no means to be compared with the loss occa- 
sioned by the death of Karl Friedrich Schinkel, architecture has sustained 
some loss by that of the Chevalier Karl Friedrich von Wiebeking, who died 
at Munich, on the 29th of last May, in his eighty-first year, leaving two sons 
—the elder fifty-one years old, the other only eleven months, and a widow only 
twenty-two. Wiebeking was born at Wolhin in Pomerania, and first of all 
distinguished himself by his topographical surveys of various German states ; 
to which studies he afterwards added those of architecture and engineering, 
both military and hydraulic ; and this last formed the subject of the first pub- 
lication, which he followed up by his great work ‘Wasser Baukunst,’ the 
most complete of its kind that has ever been produced. The reputation he 
acquired by it caused him to be invited to Bavaria in 1805, where he was 
appointed chief engineer and inspector of roads and canals ; which-office he 
held until 1817, when he retired upona pension. Instead of giving himself up 
to inactivity, on being thus released from professional duties, he undertook 
another very extensive work, viz., his Theoretisch-practische Biirgerliche 
Baukunde,’ 4 vols. 4to. with an atlas of plates. This is certainly a most 
valuable and interesing contribution to architectural study, on account 
of the mass of historical information contained in it, of the number of 
examples (modern as well as ancient) given in the plates, and not 
least of all on account of the historical tables of buildings and architects, 
which, though not so complete as they might be rendered, are so exceedingly 
useful for reference, that they deserve to be published separately. Were 
that done, they might be extended and improved both in the manner just 
mentioned, and by incorporating with them much that might be borrowed 
from the text of the work itself. Besides the above, Wiebeking published 
various other works relative to architecture and engineering ; and one of the 
very last, if not the last of all (‘ Analyse Descriptive, Historique, et 
Raisonnée des Monumens de l’Antiquité ; des Edifices le plus remarkables 
du Moyen Age, &c.’ 1840), was dedicated to Queen Victoria of England. 

Tiepce.-.- Of those who have gone off the stage of life within the two or 
three last years, not a few have been veterans in art and literature ; indi- 
viduals who, if for nothing else, would have been remarkable as instances of 
longevity. Albertolli, the Italian architect, reached his ninety-ninth year, with 
the full possession of his faculties ; Antolini, another Italian architect, died at 
the end of last year, at the age of eighty-six ; Admiral Shishkov, a man of 
some note in <ussian literature, at that of eighty-seven (April 9, 1841); 
Danneker, the celebrated German sculptor, at eighty-three ; Madame 
Lebrun, a female artist, eminent in portrait-painting, at eighty-seven; 
Cherubini, the celebrated composer, at eighty-one; and Professor Heeren, 
aud the Chevalier Wiebeking, both at the same age; and to these may be 
added the veteran German poet, Christopher August Tiedge who died 
last year at Dresden, in his eighty-ninth year: no very extraordinary age 
as a mere instance of longevity, but extraordinary as being free not only 
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from infirmities, but all indications of senility. Even in the last year of his 
life he did not appear, it is said, to be more than just turned of sixty ; and 
the very week before he died he was at a birthday party. If in this respect 
Tiedge may be considered an exception from the general lot of humanity, 
he was in other respects not less favoured by fortune : being raised to affluence, 
and the enjoyment of “ lettered ease,” by an event that might be called 
romantic, were it not that there was as little of the romantic as of the 
every-day course of things in it. We allude to his domestication—than which 
we know of no more suitable term we can make use of—with Madame von 
der Recke. Contrary as it was to the ordinary forms of society, there was 
nothing in the connexion to offend public opinion, or to give the least handle 
to any sinister interpretations. Both parties were persons of firm religious 
principles, and besides being a year or two older than the poet, the lady was 
almost a constant invalid. The idea of any impropriety in the connexion 
between Tiedge and his Eliza, would be as ridiculous as any notion of the 
kind with regard to that between Cowper and his Mary. 

If, however, there is so far a striking parallelism between the bard of 
‘Urania’ and him of the ‘ Task,’ and also in the religious tendency of the 
poets, there are, too, many points of dissimilarity between them ; for while 
the English poet was visited by the most distressing mental affliction, the Ger- 
man one enjoyed, as has been seen, a more than ordinary length of life, exempt 
from those penalties which generally attend protracted existence. The reli- 
gious Cowper was a shy recluse ; the religious Tiedge was partial to social and 
literary intercourse. A post-chaise jaunt into Sussex, with Mrs. Unwin, 
was to poor Cowper a formidable undertaking, to which he had to nerve him- 
self; Tiedge, on the contrary, travelled with his Eliza for several years 
through various parts of Germany and Italy ; and on their return Madame 
von der Recke published her journal ‘ Tagebuch, &c.’ of their tour through 
the last-mentioned country. The death of Madame von der Recke, in 1833, 
made no other change in Tiedge’s circumstances and way of living than that 
occasioned by the loss of a companion : for the benefactress remained present 
in the benefits she continued to confer. Her house and establishment were 
kept up as before, for Tiedge’s use during his life, without the slightest 
change of any kind. 

The annals of literature may furnish instances of greater worldly success, 
and of more prosperity, but it is difficult to meet in them with an example 
ofa happier fate than was that of Tiedge ; since his cup was filled to the 
brim with the sweets of life: with as little alloy of bitterness as can be con- 
ceived. But what, it will be asked, was Tiedge the poet ? for his name is not 
so familiar in this country as to render such question improbable, or an 
answer to it unnecessary. We cannot in this place discriminate his literary 
character ; but he was certainly a poet of no ordinary powers ; and although 
the very nature of the themes he treated excluded him from general popu- 
larity, his reputation remains upon a much firmer basis than that of many of 
his poetical contemporaries, whose names, once so bright, are now dimmed 
and lustreless. ‘Tiedge will hold an honourable place among the classics of 
the literature, honourable to his character as a man as well asa writer. 
Since his death a complete edition of his works has been published in ten 
volumes, and also ‘ Tiedge’s Leben, und poetischer Nachlass : herausgege- 
ben von Dr. K. Falkenstein, in four others. A very high compliment has, 
too, been paid to his memory by giving his name to an institution lately 
founded at Dresden, under the title of Tiedge Verein, for the purpose of 
assisting respectable literary characters in their old age. 
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ITALY. 


Accounts from Palermo mention that the work on which Amari has been 
so long and so laboriously occupied—* A Fragment (periodo) of Sicilian 
History”—has been prohibited. Indeed, some months ago, the few remaining 
copies were not to be purchased at quadruple their original price. Accord- 
ing to some accounts Amari is placed in confinement, and according to other 
he has effected his escape. The censors have been dismissed from their 
situations, and those literary publications which gave extracts from the work, 
or even noticed it, have been suspended. These rigorous measures are the 
more extraordinary, as the materials for the book, and especially the docu- 
ments contained in it, were obtained from the archives, for access to which 
royal permission is indispensably necessary. The work too, before it was 
printed, had been subjected to the revision of a double censorship. 


NORWAY. 


Prison discipline is a subject which at present occupies a considerable share 
of public attention in this country. The king has lately given his sanction to 
the new penal code, which will shortly be printed, and the Diet has voted the 
funds necessary for constructing a penitentiary, on the Pennsylvanian plan, 
calculated to contain 238 inmates. As it is not expected that the establish- 
ment will be completed before the year 1845, no particular code of penal or 
domestic regulations will be drawn up for the establishment before that time, 
when opportunity will have been afforded for profiting by the experience 
derived from similar institutions in Great Britain. A Frankfort publication 
(The Register of Prison Legislation) remarks on the projected Norway peni- 
tentiary : “ The adoption of the Pennsylvanian system of incarceration for a 
community in which the rural population is so numerically predominating as 
in Norway, clearly shows how little importance the Diet attaches to the 
opinions of those who consider the plan of solitary confinement as applicable 
only to the inhabitants of towns.” 


PRUSSIA. 


Scientific Travels. About the latter end of the year 1840, His Majesty the 
King of Prussia adopted measures for enabling Professor Lepsius, of Berlin, 
to prosecute with effect his intended voyage to the Nile, and his exploring 
journeys in Egypt, Arabia Petra, Nubia, &c. This expedition has for its 
object the extension of scientific and antiquarian knowledge, and the pro- 
fessor is to be accompanied, at his Prussian Majesty’s expense, by an eminent 
architect and able modeller, and several artists to supply correct representa- 
tions of all interesting objects. The publication of the work, which will be 
the result of the learned professor and his assistants, will throw a new and 
important light on the early history and civilization of mankind. In a me- 
morial, lately published on this subject at Berlin, it is asserted that at least 
one half of the most interesting of the Egyptian monuments have been either 
entirely unnoticed or imperfectly described by travellers. Professor Lepsius 
is to pay great attention to hieroglyphics and all kinds of inscriptions. In 
this portion of his labours, he will of course derive advantage from what has 
already been done by Champollion, and the recent French and Tuscan expe- 
ditions. Besides transmitting geographic and ethnographic illustrations to 
the Berlin Academy, he will enrich the Prussian museum with numerous 
valuable casts. He will endeavour to collect from the monuments, and cast 
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in gypsum an iconography of the Pharaohs, from the earliest monuments he 
can find to the time of the Ptolemies and Cleopatra. His Prussian Majesty has 
ordered 11,000 rix-dollars to be issued for defraying the expense of the com- 
mencement of the expedition, which will be supplied with additional funds in 
its progress. It will, it is expected, occupy three years, Professor Lepsius 
left Berlin on the 13th of July for London, to make preparations for the ex- 
pedition. He embarked at Southampton in the Oriental steamer. The 
other gentlemen embarked at Trieste. The travellers all met at Alexandria 
in September, and were presented to the pashaw. We extract from the Ger- 
man papers of the first week of December the following letter, which gives 
the latest accounts yet received of the expedition. “Cairo, Oct. 21st.—The 
scientific expedition which his Majesty the King of Prussia has entrusted to 
the direction of Dr. Lepsius, made an excursion on the 15th to the Pyramid 
of Ghize to celebrate the birthday of their illustrious patron. The Prussian 
eagle was planted on the highest point of the Pyramid. The party, to which 
many consuls and other European gentlemen were invited, drank his Majesty’s 
health amidst loud and joyous cheers. ‘The evening was fine, and the com- 
pany returned from their excursion by moonlight. The expedition is very 
soon to proceed to Upper Egypt. Some of the gentlemen go by land, the rest 
are to embark in boats on the Nile.” 

The celebrated Cornelius has lately been busily engaged on some works 
for the King of Prussia. His large oil-painting of “ Christ with the Elders ” 

was interrupted by a slight attack of bad eyes, and he solicited and obtained 
leave from his Majesty to delay its completion. Since then, however, he had 
been proceeding with his much admired “ Shield of Faith,” which was or- 
dered by the King of Prussia in commemoration of the birth of the Prince of 
Wales. Cornelius is now preparing to execute another work, also by com- 
mand of the King. It is of such extent and magnitude that it will probably 
be sufficient to employ him for the remainder of his life. 

A German journal contains the following paragraph, under the head of 

_ Cornelius on English Art: “Sir Robert Peel some time ago requested Corne- 
lius to answer the inquiry, whether, in his opinion, the Fresco paintings in- 
tended for the decorations of the new Houses of Parliament could be exe- 
cuted by English artists? Cornelius answered this question in the negative. 
It may therefore be expected that the English government will either send 
English artists to Germany, to perfect themselves in the art of Fresco paint- 
ing, or German artists will be invited to London to execnte the paintings 
there, At Berlin, a great deal of interest is naturally felt respecting the de- 
cision of the English government on this subject. Cornelius is certainly en- 
titled to credit [!] for the candid manner in which he answered Sir Robert 
Peel’s inquiry, even at the risk of offending the national feeling of the 
English.” 

The State Gazette frequently publishes very elaborate statements relative 
to the statistics of Prussia. From a recent article, which ran through three 
numbers of that paper (August 11, 12, and 13), we will here place a few 
extracts before our readers. 

In 1841, in the eight provinces of the kingdom of Prussia, 

There were born . 4 ; . - 591,505 children 
The deaths amounted to . ‘ . . 415,256; 
The marriages, during the year, to ‘i - 186,188. 

Children still-born are included among the births as well as the deaths. 

The Prussian state was established in its present extent in 1816, since 
when it has been enlarged only by the acquisition of the small principality 
of Lichtenberg, purchased i in 1834. 

Since 1816, the births and deaths in Prussia have been as follow : 
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Births. Deaths. Excess of Births. 
1816 448,052 287,101 160,951 
1817 454,609 307,035 147,574 
1818 463,852 313,983 149,869 
1819 492,799 334,483 158,316 
1820 484,398 296,909 187,489 
1821 504,161 287,573 216,588 
1822 502,962 314,524 188,438 
1823 498,686 318,899 179,787 
1824 505,338 318,520 186,818 
1825 523,653 327,354 196,299 
1826 525,623 355,132 170,491] 
1827 490,675 365,585 125,090 
1828 499,507 372,880 126,627 
1829 495,483 388,255 107,228 
1830 497,241 390,702 106,539 
1831 490,562 462,665 27,897 
1832 481,973 421,128 60,845 
1833 537,474 413,894 123,580 
1834 556,642 424,013 132,629 
1835 533,215 380,943 152,272 
1836 550,622 375,588 175,034 
1837 557,893 438,603 119,290 
1838 566,400 392,990 173,410 
1839 574,974 430,098 144,876 
1840 587,275 418,624 168,651 
1841 591,505 415,256 176,249 
Total of 26 years 13,415,574 9,552,737 3,862,837 


According to a census taken every third year, the progressive increase of 
the population of Prussia has been the following : 
At the end of 1816 there were 10,349,031 inhabitants in Prussia. 
” ” » eee ws » 10,981,934 


” ” 
» vw» vw 1822 4 . 11,664,133 “ ” 
” ” » 1825 ” ” 12,256,725 ” ” 
» op «*1828«i,S«d:9,726,110 vs a 
» y 1831 4 yy 13,038,960 - A 
” % » 1684 w 2 13,509,927 ” ” 
” ” ao 9” 14,098,125 ” ” 


~ -w =-£M@. « Meee a : 
From a comparison of the two foregoing tables, it would appear that a 
considerable immigration into Prussia must have taken place, the population 
having increased more rapidly than can be accounted for by the excess of 
births. It is also probable that in more recent years the census has been 
taken with greater accuracy than was formerly the case. 

The following table shows the number of marriages contracted within the 
same period : 
1816, . . ° - 117,448 | 1830. ° ° . - 110,534 


1817 ‘i ; 4 ‘ 112,305 | 1831 ‘ ; ‘ “ 98,673 
1818. : ‘ ; . 111,484 | 1832 . ; ‘ . . 127,217 
1819 ‘4 ‘ ‘ . 111,084 | 1833 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 130,540 
1820. : . ‘ . 109,625 | 1834 . ‘ ‘ ; . 129,818 
1821] : , ; ; 106,000 | 1835 ; ; - ‘ 123,953 
1822. j ; : . 106,160 | 1836 . ‘ . ‘ . 125,391 
1823 é ge. +s ‘ 102,247 | 1837 . ; ‘ ; 128,022 
1824 . ; ‘ ; . 107,472 | 1838 . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 123,644 
1825 - «+  «  « 112,171 | 1839 ~ «6  «  « 128,676 
1826. ‘ : ‘ . 111,999 | 1840. ‘ ; . - 182,281 
1827 ; ; ‘ : 106,270 | 1841 . : ‘ J 136,188 
1828, ‘ : ‘ + 104,788 -__— 
1829 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 108,627 Total 3,022,617 
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At the commencement of 1817 there were living in 
Prussia ; j : ‘i ~ 1,828,813 married couples. 
Thence to 1840 there were ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,767,991 marriages. 


Had there been no deaths and divorces in the mean 
time, there would have been at the end of 1840 . 4,596,804 married couples. 





According to the census, however, there were only 2,474,177 

The marriages disolved by death or divorce in those 
twenty-four years must have been é - 2,122,627 
The children born out of wedlock, amounted to, 

In 1816 . ‘ 3 ‘ . 33,388 | In 1830 . . ‘ . 383,260 
1817 ° ‘ . ‘ 33,629 1831 ‘ ‘ ° e 35,106 
ISI8 . ° ° ‘ - 31,142 1832 . « ‘ e - 932,258 
1819 . ‘ ‘ e 34,125 1833 ° ‘ e ° 37,551 
1820 . ‘ é . . 33,875 1834 . é ‘ e - 40,750 
1821 ‘ é ° ‘ 35,570 1835 ‘ ‘ e é 37,999 
1822 . ‘ i é - 36,288 1836 . é ‘ . - 38,162 
1823 ‘ ° + ° 35,325 1837 ° e . ° 39,501 
1824 . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 35,159 1838 . i ° ‘ . “89,774 
1825 ‘ - . ‘ 36,933 1839 ° ° . e 39,919 
1826 . > « e - 36,913 1840 . « e ° - 40,948 
1827 ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 33,402 1841 « ° ° . 42,129 
1828 . . r e - 982,259 
1829 ‘ ‘ ; ; 31,937 Total 937,302 





The number of illegitimate children has increased, but not in equal pro- 
portion with the increase of population, and the number of illegitimate 
amounts to little more than 7 per cent. of the total number of births. On 
an average 10,000 marriages in Prussia seem to yield 41,282 births. 


RUSSIA. 


A great improvement has been introduced at St. Petersburg in the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas, by which the hitherto complicated and dangerous 
process is rendered simple and safe. It is stated, that by means of this new 
process gas may be extracted from stone, coal, tar, oil, tallow, and all kinds of 
fat and oily substances, and that its cost to the consumer will be diminished by 
about one half. The expense of the necessary apparatus, on a large scale, is 
very trifling, no steam-engine being required in the preparation of the gas, 
neither is it necessary to compress it. This new process yields in one half 
hour a quantity of gas equal to that produced by the old plan in six hours 
and a half, and the labour of one man will go as far as that of forty did before. 
For. the purification of the gas nothing is requisite but a small quantity of 
chalk. The announcement of this important discovery is made in the 
Northern Bee, but the details of the process are not fully entered into. 

The Russian government has recently announced the lists of foreign 
journals which will be permitted to circulate in various parts of the empire 
during the year 1843. The list for St. Petersburg contains seventy German 
journals, fifty-one French, and twenty-one English. The list for Wilna is 
more extensive. It contains in all 192 journals, of which 104 are German, 
sixty-nine French, and nineteen English. The number of periodical pub- 
lications printed in the Russian capital is augmenting every year. Fifty-four 
are already announced for 1843: of these four are French, three German, 
two English, and one Polish. 

The Countess Rostopchin.—Russia has acquired a clever and graceful 
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poetess in this lady, who has given proof of very superior talent in a small 
volume of poetical pieces published at St. Petersburg. Though none of 
them are of very great length, and manifest no power therefore in regard 
to sustained effort, they display imagination, feeling, and originality of 
thought. Some of the writer's earlier productions might ‘have been committed 
without any injury to the collection. 

The Count V. A. Sollogub. The “ Otrevki,” or “ Fragments and Sketches 
from Every-day Life,”—-with which production this nobleman not long 
ago made his literary début—have obtained for him high commendation 
from some of the St. Petersburg journals, both on account of the talent 
actually displayed, and the promise it gives. ‘‘ At present,” says one of 
them, “his pictures are shadowed too darkly; he shows himself too in- 
tolerant of the vices and prejudices of society; too rude acensor of it. Its 
idols are not his idols: wealth, youth, beauty, love, worldly enterprise and 
success: all these he at present regards or affects to regard with an indif- 
ference which a closer intimacy with the world will probably cure him of. 
In the mean time let him cultivate the more than every-day power which 
he possesses of describing every-day things.” Should this be something 
more than a mere friendly puff, we may _ to meet the Count again, 
and have occasion to speak of him more fully. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 


From Octoser To Decemser, 1842, INCLUSIVE. 


—>—— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Bretschneider, Dr. K. G., Die Unzuliissigkeit des Symbolzwangs in der evange- 
lischen Kirche. 8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 

Essai sur la formation du dogme catholique. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

Fleck, Dr. F. F., Die Vertheidigung des Christenthums. Mit Hinblick auf 
Strauss, &c. 8vo. Leipzig, 7s. 

Gorres, J. v., Der Dom von Koln und das Minster von Strasburg. 8vo. Regens- 
burg. 2s. 6d. 

Harless, Dr. Th. C. A., Lucubrationum Evangelia canonica spectantium pars Ima 
et If**, Fabula de Matthaeo syro-chaldaice conscripto.—De compositione 
evangelii, quod Matthaeo tribuitur. 4to. Erlangae. 2s. 

Histoire universelle de l’église catholique; par l’'abbé Rohrbacher. Tomes I. et IL 
8vo. Paris. 12s. 

Hurter, F., Die Befeindung der katholischen Kirche in der Schweiz seit dem 
Jahre 1831. (Part 1to3. 16s.) 8vo. Schaffhausen. 6s. 

Justini, §., Philosophi et Martyris Opera. Recens. prolegomenis, adnotatione ac 
versione instruxit indicesque adjecit Dr. J. C. T. Otto. Praefatus est L. F. 
O. Baumgarten-Crusius. Tom. I. Jenae. 10s. 6d. 

Marheineke, Dr. P., Das gottesdienstliche Leben des Christen. 2te Abth. S8vo. 
Magdeburg. 4s. 6d. 

Martensen, Dr. H., Meister Eckart. Eine theologische Studie. Svo. Hamburg. 
3s. 6d. 

-atrum Apostolicorum Opera. Text. ex edit. praestantiss. repetitum recog. 
annotat. illustravit, proleg. et ind. addidit Prof. Dr. C. J. Hefele. Edit. IL, 
Tubingen. 7s. 

—~—— idem liber versionem Latinam emend. 8vo. 9s. Chart. Vel. 12s. 

Perrone, J., Praelectiones theologicae, quas in Collegio Romano 8. J. habebat. 
Vol VII. ‘Tractatus de indulgentiis, de extrema unctione, de ordine et de 
matrimonio. Svo. JLovanii. 7s. 6d. 

idem liber, editio post secundam Romanam diligentius emend. et novis 
accessionibus ab ipso autore locupletata. Vol. IV. Tractatum de Deo et SS. 
Trinitate. 8vo. Viennae. 4s. 6d. 

Schleiermacher, Dr. F., Predigten iiber den christlichen Hausstand. 3te Aufl. 
8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Talmud Babli Babilonischer Talmud. ‘Tractat Berachoth Segenspriiche. Mit 
deutscher Uebersetzung und den Commentaren Raschi und Tosephoth. Von 
Dr. E. M. Pinner. Folio. Berlin. 2 Vellum Paper. 2/. 10s. 

The whole will be completed in 28 Volumes. 
Wiggers, Kirchliche Statistik. Vol. I. 8vo. Hamburg. 6s. 





STATISTICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Des colonies fran¢aises. Abolition immédiate de lesclavage: par V. Schoelcher. 
8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Dieterici, Dr. C. F. W., Statistische Uebersicht der wichtigsten Gegenstiinde des 
Verkéhrs und Verbrauchs im Preussischen Staate und im Zollvereine, von 
1837 bis 1839. ste Fortsetzung. Royal 8vo. Berlin, 13s. 6d. 
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Documens historiques, ou discours de M. le marquis de Dreux-Brézé; par A. De- 
laforest. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

Finnlands Gegenwart und Zukunft. Eine Sammlung politischer Streitschriften 
von J. Hwasser, Pekka Kuoharinen, E. G. Geijer und Olli Kekiiliinen. 
8vo. Stockholm. 10s. 

Histoire des traités de 1815 et de leur exécution, publiée sur les documens offi- 
ciels et inédits; par J. Cretineau-Joly. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 6d. 

Hofken, G., Der deutsche Zollverein in seiner Fortbildung. S8vo. Stuttgart. 15s. 

Nouveau projet du traité de paix perpetuelle; par P. R. Marchand. 8vo. Paris. 
7s. 6d. 

Osiander, H. F., Enttiiuschung des Publikums iiber die Interessen des Handels, 
der Industrie und der Landwirthschaft. 8vo. Tiibingen. 4s. 

Stralenau-Ueckhovd, Die Preussische Hegemonie in Deutschland, hervorgerufen 
durch die Schriften von v. Bilow-Cummerow und C. L. Hellrung. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

Tableau alphabétique des marchandises dénommées au tarif général des douanes 
de France. Par Eug. Meffre. 4to. Marseille. 12s. 

Théorie et pratique de la science sociale, ou exposé des principes de morale, d’é- 
conomie publique et de politique. Par J. A. Rey. 3 Vols. 8vo. Gre- 
noble. 15s. 

Venedey, J., Die Deutschen und Franzosen nach dem Geiste ihrer Sprachen und 
Spriichworter. 8vo. Heidelberg. 4s. 6d. 

Zeuss, C., Traditiones possessionesque Wizenburgenses. Codices duo cum sup- 
plementis. Impensis socictatis historicae palatinae. 4to. Spirae. 20s. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Basilicorum libri XL. Post Annib. Fabroti curas ope Codd. MSS. a Cust. Ern. 
Heimbachio allisque collator. integriores cum scholiis edidit Dr. C. G. E. 
Heimbach. Tom. IT. Sect 3. 7s.—LtoIII. 4l. 6s. 

Cours de droit francais suivant le code civil. Par Duranton. Tome XXII. 
8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Fontes tres juris civilis Romani antiqui. Legum XII tabularum, legis Juliae et 
Papiae Poppaeae et edicti perpetui fragmenta. In usum lectionum Academ. 
8vo. Amstelod. 4s. 6d. 

Gaii Institutionum commentarii quattuor, ex membranis delecticiis Veronensis 
bibliothecae capitularis eruit I. F. L. Goeschen. Accedit veteris iurisconsulti 
de iure fisci fragmentum ex aliis eiusdem bibliothecae membranis tran- 
scriptum. C. Lachmanus ad schedas Goeschenii, Hollwegii, Blumii recognovit. 
Goescheniana edit. IIT. cum tabulis. 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 

Homeyer, Dr. C. G., Des Sachsenspiegels 2r Theil, nebst den verwandten Rechts- 
biichern. Ir Bd., das Siichsische Lehnrecht und der Richtsteig Lehnrechts, 
8vo. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

Pitaval, der neue, eine Sammlung der interessant. Criminalgeschichten. Hrsg v. 
Dr. Hitzig u. Dr. W. Hiring. 2 Thi. 8vo. Leipzig. 9s. 

Platner, Ed., Quaestiones de jure criminum Romano, praesertim de criminibus 
extraordinariis. 8Svo. Marburg. 12s. 

Schneider, E. C. G., Vollstindige Lehre vom rechtlichen Beweise in biirgerlichen 
Rechtssachen aus vernunftmiissigen Grundbegriffen, herausgeg. v. Hofrath 
C. Hofmann. 8vo. Gies. 7s. 6d. 

Schiller, H., Die Literarum obligatio des alteren rémischen Rechts. Nach den 
Rechtsquellen beleuchtet, &c. 8vo. Breslau. 3s. 6d. 

Temme, I. D. H., Beitriige zum Preussischen Strafrechte. S8vo. Berlin. 3s, 

Traité de faillites et banqueroutes ; par Augustin Charles Renouard. 2 vols. in 
8vo. Paris. 15 fr. 

Walter, Ferd., Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts aller Christl.Confessionen. 9¢e. Aufl. 
8vo. Bonn. 15s. 

Zacharii’s, K. §., Vierzig Biicher vom Staate. Umarbeitung des friiher herausg. 
Werkes. 6r Bd. (Regierungslehre, 3r ThL) 8vo. Heidelberg. 7s. 6d. 
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Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, herausg. von F. C. v. Savigny. 
Bnd XI. Ht. If. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Cieszkowski, Dr. A., Gott und Palingenesie. lr, kritischer Thl. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 

Cours de Philosophie positive ; par Aug. Comte. Tome VI. (dernier). 8vo. 
Paris. 12s. 

George, Dr. L., Princip und Methode der Philosophie, mit Riicksicht auf Hegel 
und Schleiermacher. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Guhrauer, Dr. G. E., Quaestiones criticae ad Leibnitii Opera philosoph. pertin. 
8vo. Vratisl. 2s. 

Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de B. de Spinosa; par A. Saintes. 8vo. 
Paris, 8s. 

Kant, Philosophie critique. Trad. p. Jouffroy. Svo. Leipzig. 9s. 

Oeuvres de Descartes. Nouvelle édit., collationée sur les meilleurs textes, par 
I. Simon. 12mo. Paris. 5s. 6d. 

Oeuvres philosophiques de Vanini, trad. pour la premiére fois par X. Rousselot. 
Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Schelling, F. W. J. v., Bruno, oder das gottliche und natiirliche Princip der 
Dinge. Ein Gespriich. 2te Aufl. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 6d. 

Sommer, Dr. F., Hegels Philosophie, widerlegt aus dem Standpunkte des Systems 
selbst, dem anderer Philosophen, und dem der gesunden Vernunft. 8vo. 
Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Wendt, Amadeus, De philosophia Cyrenaica. 4to. Gotting. 2s. 6d. 


MEDICINE, PHYSIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY. 


Buseh, Dr. D. W. H. & Dr. A. Moser, Handbuch der Geburtskunde in alphabet- 
Ordnung. 12. Liefer. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 6d. The 3 vols. 17s. 6d. 

De l'agonie et de la mort dans toutes les classes de la société, sous le rapport hu- 
manitaire, physiologique et religieux; par H. Lauvergne. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 16s. 

Duflos, Dr. Ad., Die Lehre von den chemischen Arzneimitteln und Giften ; ihre 
Eigenschaften, &c. S8vo. Breslau. 6s. 

Eisenmann, Dr., Die Krankheits-Familie Typosis (Wechselkrankheiten), Zii- 
rich. 10s 

Gaal, M., Dr. G. v., Das Néthigste iiber Auscultation und Percussion und ihre 
Anwendung in der Medicin, &c. 8vo. Wien. 3s. 

IIager, Dr. M., Die Geschwiilste. 2 Bde. ‘The second volume, containing Blutge- 
schwiilste. S8vo. Wien. 20s. 

Hoeven, C. Pruys van der, De historia medicinae, liber singularis, auditorum in 
usumeditus. 8vo, Ludg. Batav. 6s. 

Kilian, Dr. H. F., Die Geburtslehre von Seiten der Wissenschaft u. Kunst dar- 
gestellt. 2 Vols. 8vo. Frankfort. 28s. 6d. 

Kramer, Dr.W., Die Heilbarkeit der Taubheit. Zur Beherzigung fir Ohrenkranke 
und deren Aerzte. 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Liebig, Dr. J., Die organische Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Physiologie und 
Pathologie. 8vo. Brunswick. 9s. 

Lotze, Dr. R. H., Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als mechanische Naturwis~ 
senschaften. S8vo, Leipzig. 12s. 6d. 

Skoda, Dr. J., Abhandlung iiber Perkussion. 2te Aufl. 8vo. Wien. 8s. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, LITERARY HISTORY, PHILOLOGY. 


Bopp, Franz, Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, La- 
teinischen, Litthauischen, Altslawischen, Gothischen und Deutschen. 4te 
Abtheil, 4to. Berlin. 13s. 6d. 

Gesta Romanorum, das iilteste Miahrchen u. Legendenbuch des christlichen 
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Mittelalters, von Dr. J. G. L. Griisse. Iste u. 2te Hiilfte. Svo. Dresden, 
lls. 6d. 

Gesta Romanorum, herausgeg. von A. Keller. ir B. Text. royal 8vo. Stutt- 

gart. 7s. 6d. 

Gervinus, G. G., Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur der Deutschen. 
3r Thl. Vom Ende der Reformation bis zu Gottscheds Zeiten. 2te Aufl. 
8vo. Leipzig. 12s. 6d. 

Grimm, Jacob, Frau Aventiure klopft an Beneckes Thiir. III. Aug. 1842. 4to. 

Berlin. 2s. 

Jahrbuch, bibliopolisches und bibliographisches. VI. Jahrg. 8vo. Leip. 10s. 

Hartmann von Aue, Lieder und Biichlein und der arme Heinrich. Herausgeg. 
von Moriz Haupt. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

Hautz, Prof. J. F., Jacobus Micyllus*Argentoratensis, Philologus et Poeta, Hei- 
delbergae et Rupertinae Universitatis olim decus. 8vo. Heidelberg. 2s. 
Lexique roman, ou dictionnaire de la langue des troubadours, comparée avec les 
autres langues de l'Europe latine ; par M. Raynouard. Tome IV. 8vo. 

Paris. 18s. 

Schischkow, Alex., Nachrichten der Russischen Akademie. Aus d. Russ. im 
Auszuge iibersetzt. 3 Vols. royal 8vo. Vols. 2 and 3, containing Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Sprache. St, Petersburg. 12s. 


NATURAL HISTORY, ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICAL SCIENCES. 


Annuaire du Journal des mines en Russie. Année 1839. S8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Beima, Mus, hist. nat. publ. Conservator, Elto Martini, de annulo Saturni, 4to. 
Lugd. Batv. 16s. 

Bronner, J. Ph., Die teutschen Schaumweine. Fiir teutsche Weintrinker. 8vo. 
Heidelb. 2s. 6d. 

Druckenmiiller, Dr. N., Die Uebertragungsprincipien der analytischen Geometric. 
Ir Band. 8vo. Trier. 10s. 

Germar, E. F., Fauna Insectorum Europae. Fase. 22. 8vo. Halle. 6s. 

Histoire naturelle des colo¢optéres de France; par M. E. Mulsant. Lamelli- 
cornes. 8vo. Paris. 20s. coloured, 24s. 

Histoire naturelle des poissons; par M. le baron Cuvier et par M. A. Valenci- 
ennes. Tome XVI. 4to. Paris. 10s. ; coloured, 30s. 

Icones plantarum rariorum horti Regii botanici Berolinensis, herausgegeb. v. 
Link, Wotzsch & Otto. 2nd year, fase. 2. 4to. Berlin. 5s. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Littrow, Dr. C. L. Edler v., Annalen der k. k. Sternwarte in Wien. 21r Thl. 4to. 
Wien. 18s. 

Méthode militaire d’enseignement primaire ; par Etienne Reiland. Svo. Paris. 5s. 

Ratzeburg, Dr. J. T. C., Forstnaturwissenschattliche Reisen durch verschie- 
dene Gegenden Deutschlands. Im Anhange Gebirgsboden-Analysen v. Dr. 
F. Schulze. 12mo. Berlin. 12s. 

Reichenbach, Dr. H. G., Der deutsche Botanniker, Vol. 2, Ist and 2nd Division 
Flora Saxonica. 2 Vols. Dresden. 7s. Voll.and II. 17s. 

Rossmiissler, E. A., Iconographie der Land- und Siisswasser-Mollusken. 2 Bd. V. 
Heft. royal folio. Dresden. 4s. 4d. Col. 9s. 

Trautvetter, E..C. a, De novo systemate hotanico brev. notit. Svo. Mitau. 1s. 

Visiani, Dr. R. de, Flora Dalmatica, sive enumeratio stirpium vascularium quas 
hactenus in Dalmatia lectas et sibi observatas decripsit, digessit, rariorumque 
iconibus illustravit. Vol. I. 4to. Leipzig. 20s. coloured 33s, 
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and the empire of the Sieks.) Vol. 
iii, 227. 
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Introduction a [ Histoire de la Philosophie. 
Par V. Cousin, Pair de France, mem- 
bre de l'Institut, &c. (Introduction 
to the history of Philosophy.) Paris, 
1839, 61. 

Istituzione Civili, Libri due delle, ac- 
commodate all’ uso del Foro, opera 
postuma di Francesco Forti. (Two 
books of Civil Institutes, adapted to 
the use of the Bar.) Firenze, presso 
Veditore G. P. Vieusseux, 1840. 397; 
life of Forti and analysis of his work. 
399—404 ; political opinions of Ci- 
cero and Dante, 404—408; Macchia- 
velli’s J1 Principe, 408—410 ; politi- 
cal assassination, 410—412. 
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Janin (Jules), the American in Paris, 
illustrated by Eugene Lami, 327. 
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Kaschmir und das Reich der Siek. (Kash- 
mir and the empire of the Sieks.) By 
Charles Baron von Huegel. Vol. iii. 
Stuttgart, 1841, 227. 

Klopstock’s Siimmtliche Werke. Ergiin- 
zungen durch Biographie Briefwech 
sel und verschiedene Beitriige. 3 
biinde. (Klopstock’s collected works: 
supplements of biography, corres- 
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butions. 3 vols.) Von Hermann 
Schmidlin. Stuttgard, 1839—1841, 
439; estimate of the merits of Klop- 
stock, 439—444 ; scriptural subjects 
for epic poems, 444—450 ; the Mes- 
siah described, 450—454; critical re- 
marks on the Messiah and other 
works of Klopstock, 461—463 ; ac- 
count of Klopstock’s funeral, 463— 
465. 

Krebs (Dr. J. P.), Carl Sigonius, 515. 
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Kugler, Karl Frederick Schinkel: eine 
Characteristik seiner Kiinstlerischen 
Wirksamkeit, 503. 
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Letters from Hofwyl, on the Educa- 
tional Institutions of Dr. Fellenberg. 
By a Parent. London. 1842, 506. 

Lettres de Marguerite d' Angouléme, Seur 
de Francois premier, Reine de Na- 
varre. Publiées d’aprés les Manus- 
crits dela Bibliothéque du Roi. (Let- 
ters of Margaret of Angouléme, 
Sister of Francis I., Queen of Na- 
varre. Published from the MS.S. in 
the Royal Library). Par F. Genin. 
Paris. 1841, 125. Description of 
the Letters, 125, 126 ; her tales, 127 ; 
Erasmus’s opinion of Margaret of 
Navarre, 127; history of her Life, 127 
—147; the Poet, Marot, 129, 136; 
the Miroir de Ame Pécheresse, 140; 
her poems, 143; poem of Marot, in 
praise of Margaret (translated), 148. 

List of the Principal New Works pub- 
lished on the Continent, 266—280; 
§45—552. 

Levitschnigg Heinrich, Ritter von. Ge- 
dichte. (Poems.) 499. 

Literary Notices (Miscellaneous), 262 
—265; 534—544. 
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Mabinogion, Parts I. to IV. (Welsh 
Tales). London, 1839-42, 240. 

Macchiavelli, 408—410. 

Marot, the Poet, 129, 136, 148. 

Mayer (Dr. Karl August), Neapel und 
die Neapolitaner (Naples and the 
Neapolitans), 150. 

Mémoires de B. Barére (Memoirs of 
B. Barére). Publi¢ées par M. M. Car- 
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Life, 194,195; his opinions of Ro- 
bespierre, 195, 196; visit of David, 
the painter, to Barére, 196. 

Ménage de Gargon en Province (A Pro- 
vincial Bachelor’s Household). By 
H. de Balzac. Paris, 1842. 369. 

Milford (John), Norway and her Lap- 
landers in1841; with a few hints tothe 
Salmon Fisher. London, 1841, 231. 

Miscellaneous Literary Notices, 262— 
265; 534—544. 

Mitchell (T.) A. M., The Clouds of 


Aristophanes. With Notes and An- 
notations, 331. 

Montenegro, King of Saxony’s Travels 
in, 429. 

Moritz, von Anhalt-Dessau. (First). 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des sie- 
benjihrigen Krieges. (Prince Mau- 
rice of Anhalt-Dessau. A Contri- 
bution to the History of the Seven 
Years’ War). Berlin. 1842, 235. 

Morrison (Alex. J. W.) B. A., History 
of Ancient Philosophy by Dr. H. 
Ritter. Translated from the Ger- 
man by, 61. [See Geschichte der 
Philosophie. ] 

Moschus, Bio et Theocritus, ex recog- 
nitione, &c., 161. [See Theocritus.] 
Mouravieff, History of the Church of 
Russia. Translated by the Rev. R. 
W. Blackmore, Chaplain in Crons- 
tadt to the Russian Company, &c., 

241. 

Miiller, History of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece. Published by the 
Diffusion of Knowledge Society, 331. 

Musset (Alfred de), Scenes de la Vie 
Publique et Privée des Animaux. Le 
Merle Blane. (Scenes in the Public 
and Private Life of Animals. The 
White Thrush), 435. 
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Neapel und die Neapolitaner. (Naples 
and the Neapolitans; or, Letters from 
Naples home.) By Dr. Karl August 
Mayer. 2 vols. Oldenburg. 1842, 150. 
Friar Rocco, a street-preacher, 150; 
Neapolitan poets, 152; education 
public and private, 152—155; the 
book-trade, 155, 156; the law, and 
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logy, 156, 157. 

Newspaper Literature of America:— 

New York Herald, Journal of Com- 
merce, American, Courier and In- 
quirer, Evening Post, Atlas.—Boston 
Daily Advertiser, Atlas.—Washing- 
ton Intelligencer, Globe.—Louisville 
Gazette, 1842, 197; depravity of the 
United States’ newspaper press, 197, 
198, &c.; New York Herald and 
editor, 198—202; Mr. Tyler, 203; 
Courier and Inquirer, 204; Presi- 
dential patronage of the New York 
Herald, 205, 206; mal-administration 
of justice, 207, 208, &c.; libels on 
two judges of New York, 207; case 
of two murderers, 208—211; election 
of President, or constitutional test, 
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212; baneful influence of the news- 
papers on society in America, 212— 
216; libel on the secretary of state, 
216; his justification, 216, 217; 
speeches at the Ashburton dinner, 
218, 219; illustrative anecdotes ex- 
tracted from American papers, 220— 
222. 

Newspaper Press of France:— 

Le Courier Francais, La Presse, 
Le National, La Siécle, Le Constitu- 
tionnel, Le Journal des Débats, 1842, 
466; decline of newspaper influence 
in France, 466, 467, &c.; abuse of 
England by the Parisian Journals, 
469—475, 490—497; M. Thiers, and 
his interference with the press, 475 
—481; fortifications of Paris, 482— 
484; the question of right of search, 
485, 487; M. Guizot’s indifference to 
newspaper support, 487, 488; prose- 
cution of M. Dupoty, 488—490; 
comments on English victories in 
Ohina and Affghanistan, 491—495; 
insurrection in Barcelona, 495, 497; 
advice to the French journalists, 497, 
498. 
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(List of), 266—280; 545—552. 

Nodnagel( Augustus), Deutsche Dichter 
des Gegenwart. (German Poets of 
the Present Time), 523. 

Norway and her Laplanders in 1841, 
with a few hints to the Salmon 
Fisher. By John Milford. London. 
1841, 231. 

Nouveaux Fragments Philosophiques. 
(New Philosophical Fragments.) 
Par V. Cousin. Paris. 1841, 61. 
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Orlich (Leopold von), Fiirst Moritz 
von Anhalt-Dessau, Ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte des siebenjihrigen 
Krieges. (Prince Maurice of An- 
halt-Dessau. A Contribution to 
the History of the Seven Years’ 
War.) 235. 
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Grenzsperre. (The Russian Frontier 
Cordon.) 2. Der Deutsche Michel. 
(The German Michael.) Berlin. 
1842, 234, 
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Reisen in Europe, Asien, und Afrika. 
VOL. XXX. 


(Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa 
with a particular View to the na- 
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try.) By Joseph Russegger-Stuttgart. 
1842, 93; Mehemet Ali and his 
mining projects, 93,94; Herr Rus- 
seger’s route described, 94—97; cli- 
mate of Egypt, 98; the Khamseen and 
Simoom winds, 98, 99; inundations of 
the Nile, 100; table showing the fer- 
tility of the country, 100; diseases, 
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insalubrity of the climate, 103; im- 
portance to Egypt of forming canals, 
103; Russeger’s character of Mehe- 
met Ali, 104; the Egyptian pea- 
santry, 104. 


Reise seiner Majestit des Konigs Fried- 


rich August Von Sachsen durch 
Istrien Dalmatien, und Montenegro, 
im Frihjahr, 1838. (Journey of the 
King of Saxony through Istria, Dal- 
matia and Montenegro, in the Spring 
of 1838.) Dresden. 1842, 429. 


Reisebriefe (A Traveller’s Letters), by 


Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. 2 Vols. 
Berlin. 1841-2. 381; stay of the 
Countess at Nice, 382—384; her 
travels in France, 384—391; her 
travels in Spain, 391—396. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (Criticisms on 


English Writers of Romance. By 
Philaréte Chasles.) Paris. 1839— 
1842. 1; rage in France for the 
English classic authors, 2, 3; trans- 
lation manufactory established in 
France, 3; French classic and ro- 
mantic schools, 3, 4; Chateaubriand 
and his opinions of English writers, 
4; Le Globe, Parisian journal, 5; 
effects of the revolution of 1830, 6— 
8; French criticism, 9; The Feuille- 
ton, 9; M. Chasles on the prospects 
of literature in England and the 
rest of Europe, 10—12. 


Ritter (Dr. Heinrich); Geschichte der 


Philosophy. (History of Philosophy), 
61, 331. 
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Asien, und Afrika, [See Reisen 
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250. 
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Sand (George) (Madame Dudevant) 
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in the ‘Public and Private Life of 
Animals. The White Thrush.) By 
Alfred de Musset. Paris. 1842. 435. 

Schiller’s Leben, Geistesentwickelung, 
und Werke in Zusammenhang. 
(Schiller’s Life, Mind-development 
and Works in Connexion.) By Dr. 
Karl Hoffmeister. Stuttgard. 1837— 
1842, 281; his early life, 284—286. 
Iffland, and his opinions on Schil- 
ler’s plays, 288, 309, 311; Schiller’s 
early dramas, 286—295; doctrines of 
Kant, 296 — 298; conjoint publi- 
cations of Goethe and Schiller, 298— 
300, 307; Schiller’s historical dramas, 
300—307; the Weimar theatre, 307; 
Schiller’s adaptationsg of the Tu- 
randot of Gozzi and the C&dipus of 
Sophocles, 307—311; his last illness 
and death, 312, 313. 

Schinkel (Karl Friedrich): eine Cha- 
racteristik seiner Kiinstlerischen 
Wirksamkeit. Von Franz Kugler. 
Berlin, 1842. 503. 

Seyffarth (Dr. Woldemar). Briefe aus 
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Short Reviews of Recent Publications, 
223—241; 499—524. 

Sigonius (Karl.) By Dr. J. P. Krebs. 
Frankfort. 1842. 515. 

Sismondi (Sismonde de), Memoir of, 
258—261. 

Socrates, Life of. By Dr. G. Wiggers. 
(Sokrates als Mensch, als Biirger, 
und als Philosoph.) With Schleier- 
macher’s Essay on the Worth of 
Socrates as a Philosopher: trans- 
lated by Thirlwall. London. 1840. 
331. 
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Tables of Foreign Literature.—Russian 
literature, 242—250. Polish lite- 
rature, 525—530. 

Theocritus, Bio et Moschus; ex recog- 
nitione Augusti Meinekii. (Theo- 
critus, Bion and Moschus; from the 
text of Augustus Meinekius.) Berlin. 
1836. 161; the Idyls of Theocritus, 
161, 162; examination of the thirty 
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Bion and Moschus, 180; remarks on 
English poets, 180; imitators of 
Wordsworth, 180, 181; simplicity in 
poetry, 180—183; the Hamadryad— 
subject taken from a note of the 
Scholiast on Pindar, 183—190. 
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